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PREFACE. 



In this Handbook the Editor has endeavoured to give axoncise 
and practical account of all the main routes in Southern Italy ; 
to describe every town and village of importance; to show 
how the principal places of interest may be visited to the best 
advantage ; and to supply such general information as will be 
useful to the traveller. 

The Editor has not attempted to describe everything in 
Italy, but to call attention to everything that is really im- 
portant and interesting. Whenever he could find an apt 
quotation from any well-known author, especially with refer- 
ence to works of art, he has not scrupled to avail himself 
of such assistance, believing that it will add to the value and 
interest of the book. 

Special attention has been given to make this Handbook 
as simple in its arrangement as possible ; and to print it so 
that it may be readable. Guide-books, however good, are 
comparatively worthless unless the information sought can 
be found without difficulty, and can be read while walking, 
or travelling in the railway carriage. This b^cJ«L V^& \ifcecL 
printed^ therefore, in clear, legibVe t7V^> ^^ ^ <^\^5:5^ ^' 
interest marked conspicuously, so as xea.^^! ^» ^xt^^x ^ 
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eye. At a glance, any remarkable picture, for example, with 
the name of the artist, can be ascertained without having to 
search for it in a crowded page of small print, as is too 
frequently the case in guide-books. 

The Editor will esteem it a favour if those who use this 
book will kindly point out to him any inaccuracies they may 
detect, or alterations they may deem advisable ; and any sug- 
gestions of a practical nature, for insertion in future editions, 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 
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Passports may not be required, but they should be taken. They do not 
need a visa for British or American travellers in Italy. There are many 
occasions when a passport is of advantage ; and as the cost is now very 
trifling, it is well to be provided with one. It will sometimes procure ad- 
mission to museums or palaces when nothing else will, and it is always 
useful in obtaining delivery of letters from the poste restanie. Messrs. Cook 
and Son, Ludgale Circus, E.C., will procure passports, if desired; or 
they may be obtained direct from the Foreign Office, Downing Street, upon 
recommendation, as shown below ; or through any of the agencies estab- 
lished for the purpose. 

The Regulations of the Foreign Office are as follows : — 
British subjects can be supplied with Passports on application to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Only one Passport is required for 
all the Members of a Family or Party travelling together. 

Recommendation on behalf of Applicants. 

British subjects may obtain a Recommendation signed by any Mayor, 
Provost, or other Chief Magistrate in the Corporate Towns of the United 
Kingdom, or by any Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, or by any Minister 
of Religion of whatever denomination, Physician, Surgeon, Solicitor, 
Banker, or Notary, resident in the United Kingdom. 

N.B. — In writing the Forms, all Christian and Surnames must be 
written in full. The address of the Bearer of the Passport must be stated^ 
and he and every other Gentleman {if several be includtd in o%xe Pa&s'^oTt\^ 
and every Man-servant must be described as **"Bt\\.V^ ^\jJa\^cX^r K>aK«. 
names being given in full. Female Servants, "Eti^V&^i ox^ oxewe^^ -^^^^^ ^^'^ 
be named, but must be classed as Women-SetvaivXs. 
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A Naturalized British Subject, whether Gentleman or Servant, will 
require a separate Passport under Special Regulations. His Certificate of 
Naturalization must be sent with the Application, and personal attendance 
at the Foreign Office will be necessary ; unless the Application be made 
through the *' Recommendation*' of a County Magistrate or Justice of the 
Peace, &c., in which case the Certificate will be sent back with the 
Passport to the Magistrate, who will require personal application for them. 
A Foreigner^ whether Gentleman or Servant, must be provided with 
a Passport from his own Government or Consul. 

The Letter of Application or Recommendation should be directed as 
under : — 

PASSPORT. 

To Her Majesty s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Passport Office^ 

Downing Street, 

WhUehaU, S, fV. 
Specimen Letter of Recommendation. 

"Jan. 1st, 1884. 
** The undersigned, yoAn Jones, Clergyman of the Church of England, 
residing at 8, York Terrace, Carlisle, in the County of Cumberland, hereby 
certifies that William Brown, whose signature is written at foot, is a 
British Bom Subject, and requires a Passport to enable him to travel on 
the Continent, accompanied by his wife. 

"John Jones, M.A., Vicar of St. Bede's. 
" William Brown, 44, Castle Ross, Carlisle. 
"To H.M. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs." 

The above letter may be enclosed to Thomas Cook and Son, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. ; or it may be sent direct to the Foreign Office, and a note 
sent to Messrs. Cook, authorizing them to receive the Passport on behalf of 
the applicant. Application should be made at least two clear days before 
the Passport is required. 

Language. — So many thousands flock annually over most of the routes 

described in this book that nothing save the mother tongue is absolutely 

essential. English is spoken in all the principal hotels, and interpreters 

may be met with at the principal railway stations. Of course a knowledge 

of Italian and French will prove of great advantage, and those who 

explore remote regions will find it indispensable, but no one need hesitate 

to visit Italy on the score of not knowing anything save English ; and 

o these we would say, an hour or two spent in learning Italian numerals 

tnd common-place phrases will enable them to combat cab-drivers and 

hers who might be disposed to take Ihem in, "We i^ommwA \^i^^ 
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who do not know anything of Italian, and perhaps not much French, to 
purchase " The Tourist's Shilling Conversational Guide," in English, 
French, German, and Italian, by Dr. J. T. Loth (sold by Thos. Cook 
and Son, Ludgate Circus, and at their branch offices). 

Luggage should always be estimated on this wise : How much can 
possibly be dispensed with ? It is an immense advantage to be burdened 
with no more than can be carried in the hand. The portmanteau, or what- 
ever it may be, should have a good lock, and be so constructed that it will 
open easily. It must be borne in mind that in Italy all luggage which 
cannot be carried in the hand is charged for. It therefore becomes an 
expensive item in excess, besides being a great inconvenience. 

Custom House Examinations are of a very mild nature, and 
the ** one-trunk " tourist will rarely have to do more than open his port- 
manteau and close it again. It is safer, pleasanter, and wiser not to carry 
anything excisable, and so be able to assert boldly there is no prohibited 
article to declare. All the Italian towns have gates, and in passing them 
the traveller must declare that he carries nothing subject to duty, and he 
will be allowed to pass without trouble. 

Money. — Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son issue Circular Notes of the 
value of jCs or £^o sterling, which are accepted at all their continental 
agencies, and by the . principal hotel keepers. The chief advantages are 
safety, as they cannot be cashed without- the holder's endorsement, and 
convenience of exchange, at any hour, in small sums of the currency of 
each country at the full rates of exchange. Foreign money can also be 
obtained of Thos. Cook and Son. 

English sovereigns are received almost everywhere, but it is better to 

change them into French gold before entering Italy. Foreign currency is 

always puzzling, and it will be well for every tourist to familiarize himself 

with the following tables :— 

France. 

Monetcay Unit-^the Franc of \QO Centimes. s. d. 

Bronze — 5 centimes = o oj 

„ 10 „......= o I 

Silver — 20 „ =02 

„ 50 » ......=04} 

,, I franc =09! 

» 2 „ =17 

5 » ......=40 

Gold — 5>* =^^ 

. » « - • _ 

10 ....»•= ^ ^ 

20 „ The " Napoleon,'' 01 ** l^m^'' =- ^fe ^ 
Mxchange varies from 2$' 10 to ^Vi^^ 
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Belgium. 

Monetary Unit — the Franc of too Centimes, 

Nickel — 5 centimes 

II 10 „ 

Silver —50 „ 

1 franc 

2 » 

5 ,1 

• 20 „ 

Exchange^ 25*15 to 25*40. 



II 



If 



Gold 



8. d. 
o o\ 



o 
o 
o 
I 



I 

4i 
9i 
7 

4 o 
16 o 



Switzerland. 
Monetary Unit — the Franc of loo Centimes, 

Nickel — 5 centimes =00} 

„ 10 „ ...... =01 

)> 20 ,, =02 

Silver — 50 „ «••••• =04} 

,, I franc .••••• = o 9i 

II 2 II =17 

II 5 »i =40 

By a Convention, the silver and gold coins of France, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland circulate and are legal tender in all three countries. 



Italy. 

Monetary Unit — the Lira of 100 Centesime, 

Bronze — 5 centesime =00} 

II 10 „ =01 

Silver 20 „ =02 

II 50 II = o 4i 

II I lira = o 9J 

II ^ »» =17 

II 5 II =40 

Gold 10 „ =80 

II 20 „ ..•••• ~ 16 o 

Paper money is also in circulation in notes of 50 centesime ; 1, 2, 5, I0| 20, 

SO, 100, 500, and 1000 lire. 
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Germany. 

Monetary Unit — the Mark of lOO Pfennige. 

Copper — I Pfennige 

„ 2 „ s. d. 

Nickel— 5 „ = o ol 

„ 10 „ = O ij 

Silver —20 „ ...,,.» o 2} 

» 50 .» =06 

„ I Mark ...«..« I o 

n 2 ,. =20 

3 ,. (Thaler) =• 3 o 

5 >, =50 

Gold — 5 =50 

» 10 „ = 10 o 

„ 20 „ = 20 o 

Paper money is also issued by the State in notes of 5, 20, 50, 100, 500, 
and 1000 marks, and is at par with gold. 

Exchange varies from 20*30 to 20*50. 

Austria. 
Monetary Unit — the Florin of 100 Kreuzers, 

The value of the metallic florin is 2s., but the circulating medium is now 
entirely paper, with nickel and copper pieces for divisional money. 

The State issues paper money, which has a forced currency, in notes of 
1 9 5) 10, 50, 100 florins. 

Hungarian notes also circulate throughout Austria,and are of the same Value* 
Exchange varies from 11*50 to 12*25 to the £ sterling, 

Holland. 
Monetary Unit — i Florin of 100 Centimes. 

Copper — I cent. 

Silver — 5 cents =* O i 

» 10 „ =02 

.. 25 » =05 

» 50 = o 10 

„ I florin . • , , , « «a >. '^ 

2i „ - N ^ 

Gold — joflorins «- ^^ ^ 

Exchange^ irs '0 la'^^V 
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Time Tables. — The official time-tables of the railway companies 
should be consulted upon every available opportunity, as alterations are 
constantly taking place ; and though such alterations are carefully watched, 
it is impossible for any general time-table to guarantee complete accuracy. 
•'Cook's Continental Time-Tables and Tourist's Handbook ** is published 
at IS. ; post-free, is. 2d. 

Time for Visiting Italy. — For nine months of the year Italy is 
enjoyable — namely,, from September to May, — but especially so in the 
spring and autumn months. 

In inaklDg purchases at shops in Italy, remember that it is the 
custom of the country to ask considerably more than the seller will be 
prepared to take. Do not hesitate, therefore, to drive a bargain ; and 
even the notice " Fixed Prices " need not always be read literally. 

Fees are given by English and Americans with far too lavish a hand, 
and much annoyance is caused to other travellers, and injury done to the 
people in the countries visited, by this habit. Porters carrying luggage 
will generally make extortionate demands. Ask the hotel proprietor to 
pay what is a fair sum. At churches and galleries half a franc is quite 
enough for a couple of persons, as a rule, although this may sometimes be 
increased to a franc. A sou^ or any small coin, is sufficient for the legions 
of beggars besetting one's way ; and probably one franc put into the box of 
a local society for relief of the poor would be better spent than two francs 
distributed amongst them in sous. Make a rule of never going out without 
a supply of small coins, however, but never use them lavishly. Let the 
traveller make a favour of giving a sou^ and he will be respected. Never 
give a sou to one beggar in the presence of another. 

Hotels abound, and, as a rule, are good. Unfortunately, a system 
prevails in Italy of charging fancy prices, and hotel keepers are not different 
from their brethren in other branches of business. A bargain must 
always be made, and even then it is well to have the bill every other day 
or so, in order to see how things are going. Messrs. Cook and S6n 
supply 

Hotel Coupons ; and as they are available at Hotels which can be 
well recommended, every one should provide himself with them. (Full 
particulars as to Hotels and Hotel Arrangemetits by Coupons will be found 
in the Appendix.) ... 

The advantages of taking Hotel Coupons may be briefly summed up as 
follows : — 

I. Time, expense, antioyailce inl)argaining, and ultimate dissatisfaction, 
are saved by going to a \trell-r6commended Hbtel. 

IL It Is a great drawback lo pleasure to arrive m a ioie\gyi Vowa. "beaeX. 
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by porters, commissionaires, and rabble, a perfect stranger, and without 
any definite idea where to go. 

in. Letters from home, or telegrams, may be found upon arrival at the 
Hotel, thus saving trouble or expense in sending for them to the Post 
Office. 

IV. The charges are all fixed, thus obviating the chance of imposition, 
and the disagreeable task of having to drive a bargain at each stopping-place. 

V. The charges being fixed at the lowest sum to insure good accom* 
modation at one uniform rate, the tourist is enabled to count the cost of his 
tour before starting. 

VI. Travellers with coupons, bespeaking accommodation by letter or 
telegram, are always provided for, even in the busiest seasons, if they 
inform the hotel keeper that they have coupons. 

Routes should be carefully selected, and plans well digested, before 
starting; and in order to assist in this, a list will be found in the 
Appendix which will supply ample information. 

Cook*s Travelling Coupons are now so well known and uni- 
versally used, that they need but little description. Suffice it to say, that 
if there are advantages in knowing of cheap, comfortable, and well recom- 
mended Hotels wherein to rest, there are a hundredfold more in having all 
the difficulties of travel made smooth. The most inexperienced may avail 
themselves of them without fear of not being able to get on, and the most 
experienced take them as the simplest, easiest, and cheapest means of 
travelling. 

Churches should be visited in the morning, as they are then open 
free, and can be viewed with greater pleasure on account of the light. 
Moreover, it is a great saving in expense, as later in the day a fee is 
demanded or expected by the sacristan who opens them for visitors. No- 
where in the world can such glorious edifices be seen, such treasures of 
sacred and legendary art, such magnificence in architecture ; and often 
those which are poorest in outside appearance are richest in internal deco- 
ration. It will not be taken unkindly by the tourist to be reminded that 
the many attractions in the churches sometimes cause him to forget that 
they are places of worship ; and if for his own convenience and pleasure 
he visits them at times when they are frequented by worshippers, he should 
be careful to abandon the use of opera-glasses, guide-books, and other 
accessories, if they are likely to prove a hindrance to the devotions of 
others. Unfortunately, this has been disregarded so much — ^.tA Xksivaij^ 
by English and Americans — that il has "been lo\«v\ xve^cessax^ *\Sk. ^woiR. 
€h\xTches to write over the entrance, ** Hoxioux \s ^Me Vo Qjo^^'^^^^isfc^^ 
word to the wise is enough. 
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Plan of Tour. — This must be fixed before starting, and when fixed, 
keep to it. Much time and trouble will be saved if every day a programme 
is made for the morrow^ — and this remark especially applies to large cities, 
as Rome, Naples, etc. 

English Churches are not mentioned specially in this wgrk, as in 
every Hotel frequented by the English, notices are abundant in which time 
and place are recorded. • Changes are often made, too, both as regards the 
place and the time, and no difficulty will be found in obtaining accurate 
Inlbrmation. 

Mosquitoes abound in the autumn. See to it, therefore, that proper 
mosquito curtains are supplied. Shake them well before going to bed, and 
be satisfied that no intruders are within. Then " tuck up " the bed with 
the curtains, and peace may be insured. By no means let the window be 
open when a light is burning. Salvolatile- and- water alleviates the pain of 
mosquito bites, and reduces any swelling arising therefrom. 

Postage. — Letters can be sent to France, Switzerland, Italy, etc., at 
2id. under the half-ounce. Twenty-five centimes for letters from those 
countries to England, 




(#rom (Sdnoa to |lom^. 

Via Spezia, Pisa, and Leghorn. 



SEVERAL new lines of railway have been opened lately in 
Italy, but none of greater importance than that which 
now connects Grenoa with Spezia and Pisa by the far-famed route 
of the Riviera, thus completing the connections of the Comiche 
Line with the coast route from Genoa to Rome. The distance 
between Grenoa and Rome is about 312 miles, and the direct 
train performs the journey in twelve hours. The views 
throughout are charming. Between Genoa and Pisa the 
line combines the scenery of the carriage road, and on the 
right the open sea with its exquisite bays and coast effects. 
The stations passed are Sturia, Quarto, Quinto, Nervi BogliascOf 
Pievi di SorL Sori (fine view from fine viaduct). Ricco^ very 
prettily situated. CamoglL Then through a tunnel in the 
rock forming the promontory of S. Margherita, The view is 
very fine on emerging from the tunnel, the Bay of Rapallo 
being skirted. The town of Rapallo is quaint, its arcades and 
towers very picturesque. The population is about 10,000. 
There is a pilgrimage church hard by, with a picture alleged to 
be miraculous ; a f^te is held yearly in honour of the miraculous 
arrival of the picture in Italy. Then Zongli and Chiavariy 
another of those picturesque towns which can only be seen in 
Italy. It bristles with towers, and is beautifully situated in the 
centre of the bay. Then Lavagna and Sestri Levante 
which was formerly the terminus of the railway. It stands on 
a promontory, with the sea on both sides. Good bathing here. 
Then stations Monegliat Deiva, Framura^ Bona^sola^ Levanto, 
Monterosso (the coast is here of a more rugged character), 
CornigUa^ Riomaggiore, and 

SPEZIA. 

(Hotels. — See Ap^^e&dXx?) 

Spezia stands at the head of t^e Gvx\£ ol ?»'ee£\».>m. *^^*»^'^;^^ 
situation, between two fortified ranges oi tocte. Vtva *^ vasoo. 
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bathing and boating place, and the environs are delightful, 
notably Porto- Venere. Its most remarkable structures are the 
old citadel and the ancient castle of the Visconti. In the bay 
may be seen the strange appearance called polla^ a hemispherical 
swell of the sea caused by a submarine spring of fresh water. 
The diameter of the poUa is twenty-five feet 

The marine Dockyard arsenal of Spezia, one of the most 
prominent in Italy, can be visited on application. 

Resuming the railway journey, station Areola is reached 5 
then Sarzana, an interesting old town with a chequered history, 
having been possessed by Romans, Florentines, French, and 
^uabians. Its castle and fortifications are extensive. At 
Avenza (a little town with a large castle) there is a branch line 
to Carrara, a journey of twelve minutes. From the arrival at 
Carrara at least four to five hours should be allowed for seeing 
the quarries and the studios. For the former the visit should, if 
possible, be made before two o'clock, as the workmen are then 
engaged in their labours. There are many wonderful things to 
see in Carrara, and the visitor will like to read in the midst of 
them a very choice thought of the late Charles Dickens : — 

" Standing in one of the many studii of Carrara, that after- 
noon — for it is a great workshop, full of beautifully-finished 
copies in marble, of almost every figure, group, and bust we 
know — it seemed, at first, so strange to me that those exquisite 
shapes, replete with grace, and thought, and delicate repose, 
should grow out of all this toil, and sweat, and torture ! But I 
soon found a parallel to it, and an explanation of it, in every 
virtue that springs up in miserable ground, and every good 
thing that has its birth in sorrow and distress. And, looking 
out of the sculptor's great window, upon the marble mountains, 
all red and glowing in the decline of day, but stern and solemn 
to the last, I thought, My God ! how many quarries of human 
hearts and souls, capable of far more beautiful results, are left 
shut up, and mouldering away : while pleasure-travellers through 
life avert their faces as they pass, and shudder at the gloom and 
ruggedness that conceal them ! " 

Leaving Avenza the stations passed are Massa, with exten- 
sive quarries, QuercelOy Serravezza^ Pietrasanta, Fiareggio 
(p. 18), Torre del Lago, and then are seen the Leaning Tower, 
the Cathedral and Baptistery, and the traveller is at Pisa. 




(Hotels. — See Appendix.) 

Pisa (population about 56^000), the ancient rival of Florence, 
has dwindled down into a small provincial town, less than a 
fifth of its former size. Grass-grown streets and vacant spaces 
within the walls, tell of past prosperity, and present decay. 
The city, which equipped lao ships for the first crusade, which 
reduced the Emperor Alexius to submission, which sent out an 
expedition of 300 vessels, 35,000 men, and 900 horses for the 
conquest of the Balearic Islands, and which maintained mercan- 
tile colonies throughout Greece, the Levant, and Asia Minor, 
has now only half its former population. 

" When we remember the wealth, the power, and the glory 
of the Italian cities, an inquiry into the causes of their decay 
becomes deeply interesting. It was due, in part, to the inces- 
sant hostilities which raged among them. The energy and 
genius which ought to have been employed for mutual ad- 
vantage, were wasted in frantic efforts for mutual destruction. 
Neighbouring cities waged war upon each other with insane 
fury ; and each city was split up into hostile camps. Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, Bianchi and Neri, deluged the streets with each 
other's blood. 

'* The great families held their palaces as strongholds, fitted 
either for attack or defence. Every man*s house was his castle, 
in a sense very different from that in which we understand the 
words. In Rome the Colosseum, the Arch of Titus, the tombs 
of Hadrian and of Cecilia Mete 11a, and the temples of the gods, 
were turned into fortresses by the Frangipani, the Annibaldi, 
the Arsini, and the Colonnas. Blood feuds, as causeless and 
as purposeless as an Irish faction-fight, were handed down from 
father to son through successive generations. U^otL\3Qa\asjk^^x 
caused by centuries of anarchy, there sui^tvetiei>^^\i«ossss^va?;^ 
mBuences of despotism. The cities and \>ae i^mox^a /«Vv^ 
emeiged victorious from the stfile, cms\xed VJcxftxt rvN^% ^"^^ 
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dust, whilst they themselves yielded to the domination of some 
great family to which they surrendered their liberties as the 
price of revenge upon their enemies. It was at this period of 
exhaustion that the discovery of the route to India by tbe Cape 
deprived the Italian cities of the advantages of position which 
they had hitherto enjoyed. The tide of commerce ebbed away 
from their shores, and flowed into other channels. Spain^ 
Portugal, and England gained what Italy had lost. It is a note- 
worthy coincidence that at the very time when the unification of 
Italy under the present government has terminated the intestine 
feuds of ages, the opening of the Suez Canal should again 
restore to the Peninsula her former advantages of position, and 
carry past her shores the commerce of the East." — Italian 
Pictures. 

It is a great mistake for travellers to think that they have 
only to leave their baggage at the station and run to the '' Four 
Monuments/' and then quit Pisa under the impression that 
they know all about the place. True, the four monuments are 
the great attractions ; but there are many others which the 
traveller would do well to visit and enjoy in this quiet but 
interesting old town. 

The Arno flows through the town, and is crossed by three 
bridges, the most important being the Ponte di Mezzo. The 
Four Monuments are in the Piazza del Duomo, at the 
extreme north-west of the town, and isolated from it. A 
more startlingly effective group of buildings it is difficult to 
conceive. 

The Cathedral (begun 1067) is a magnificent edifice, 
and gives a better idea of the former grandeur of Pisa than any 
written description. The structure is of white and coloured 
marble, ornamented with relievos, columns and inscriptions ; 
handsome doors, from a design of '* Giovanni da Bologna." 
Interior, gorgeous roof ; altars, designed by Michael Angela ; 
old frescoes, Cimalue; remarkable pulpit, Nicola Pisano ; lamp 
in nave, which gave the idea of the pendulum to Galileo ; high 
altar of lapis-lazuli ; crucifix over it by Giov. da Bologna; 
carved stalls of great beauty in choir, Giuliano da Majano. 
There are several pictures of great interest, especially 

Sacrifice of Isaac, and Entombment . . Sodoma. 

St. Agnes Andrea del Sarto, 

The Baptistery (begun 1153), a beautiful building, cir- 
culao 3^^ marble. The interior is plain. A fine pulpit by 
M'lro/d J^isano. The JScllO in the Baptistery \s ia2LXNe>\ovxj^>} 
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beautiful. The attendant will sound four notes^ and the result 

j^ is a glorious burst of harmony, which| 
while it is djing away, he will re- 
awaken, and the two echo-choruses 
will be heard. It is worth going to 
Pisa to hear this alone. 

The Leaning Tower (belfrey, campanile, clock tower) 
is, as everybody knows, one of the wonders of the world. It 
was commenced in 1174, by Bonnano^ of Pisa. It is in eight 
stories, nearly 180 feet high, and thirteen feet out of the per- 
pendicular 3 an easy staircase of 294 steps leads to the top of 
the tower. 

Sismondi compares the tower to the usual pictorial repre- 
sentations in children's books of the Tower of Babel. It is a 
happy simile, and conveys a better idea of the building than 
chapters of laboured description. Nothing can exceed the 
grace and lightness of the structure ; nothing can be more re- 
markable than its general appearance. In the course of the 
ascent to the top (which is by an easy staircase), the inclination 
is not very apparent ; but, at the summit, it becomes so, and 
gives one the sensation of being in a ship that has heeled over, 
through the action of an ebb-tide. The effect upon the low 
side, so to speak — looking over from the gallery, and seeing the 
shaft recede to its base — is very startling j and I saw a nervous 
traveller hold on to the tower involuntarily, after glancing 
down, as if he had some idea of propping it up. The view 
within, from the ground — looking up, as through a slanted 
tube — is also very curious. It certainly inclines as much as the 
most sanguine tourist could desire. The natural impulse of 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred, who were about to recline 
upon the grass below it, to rest, and contemplate the adjacent 
buildings, would probably be not to take up their position under 
the leaning side ; it is so very much aslant. — Dickens. 

This tower has always left a lasting impression on the 
minds of all travellers, and* this is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing passage, where even the pen of the irrepressible Mark Twain 
discusses it in earnest. 

'' It is a bell tower, and in its top hangs a chime of ancient 
bells. The winding staircase within is dark, but one always 
knows which side of the tower he is on, becausi^ oi \:ivsk \>»a&a.- 
rally gravitating from one side to lYve o\i\\^t oi^^e. ^Viw^^^^^^^^ 
the nse or dip of the tower. Some ol xSaa stoTifi. ^\.^^^ "a^^^ ^^ 
worn only on one end ; others on\y otv VVve oVV^et e^^ % ^ 
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only in the middle. To look down into the tower from the top, 
is like looking down into a tilted well. A rope that hangs 
from the centre of the top touches the wall before it reaches 
the bottom. Standing on the summit, one does not feel alto- 
gether comfortable when he looks down from the high side ; 
but to crawl on your breast to the verge on the lower side, and 
try to stretch your neck out far enough to see the base of the 
tower^ makes your flesh creep^ and convinces you for a single 
moment^ in spite of all your philosophy, that the building is 
falling. You handle yourself, very carefully all the time, under 
the silly impression that, if it is not falling, your trifling weight 
will start it unless you are particular not to 'bear down' 
on it." 

On some occasions the leaning tower is lit up by myriads of 
twinkling lights. This is a sight that the traveller should endea- 
vour to see if possible (See Appendix, Calendar), for it is one 
of such singular beauty it can never be forgotten. The display 
{Luminaraj comprises the following features. The six bottom 
stories of the tower are lit up by a fringe of flre, while a number 
of lamps are placed behind the pillars, thus throwing them into 
bold relief, and giving the idea of a skeleton or transparent 
edifice. The whole is crowned by a blaze of light from the top 
of the tower. 

Free admission for not less than three persons, but a fee is 
expected by the guardian. 

The Campo Santo. — In the year 1200, after the loss of 
Palestine, Archbishop Ubaldo returned with flfty-three ship- 
loads of holy ground, taken, it is alleged, from Mount Calvary, 
in which the devout might And burial. The structure, which 
is similar in design to many kindred places in Italy, was de- 
signed by Giovanni Pisano* The arcades are supported by light 
columns with figured capitals. The visitor will do well to walk 
round the arcades first, to study the marvellous old frescoes 
and th« sarcophagi, and various sculptures, the latter being from 
the Etruscan and Roman up to some of the last works of 
Thorwaldsen, and even more modem artists. The most re- 
markable of the frescoes are those on the south wall, and of 
these the most famous are : 

The Triumph of Death . . . Andrea Orcagna. 
The Last Judgment .... „ „ 

Hell ••.••.. Bernardo Orcagna. 

Soms of the frescoes arj so mocli detaced, oVm^ Vo \o\i^ 
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exposure, as scarcely to be discernible; but in many places 
there are traces remaining of fine old work, rough but 
vigorous. 

On the north wall should be noticed a series of paintings 
by Benozzo Gozzoli : The History of David, Moses and Aaron, 
Joseph, Jacob and Esau, Isaac, The Tower of Babel, introduc- 
mg portraits of Cosmo de Medici, with his son and grandson. 
Just below the fresco of Joseph is the spot where Gozzoli was 
buried. 

Among the more remarkable of the sculptures are. 

South. — Several sarcophagi of a very early date. 
Monument of Andrea Vacca (Occulist) . Thorwaldsen. 
Madonna and Six Saints . . . Tommaso Pisano, 

West. — Virgin and Child .... Giov. Pisano. 

Caritas and the Four Cardinal Virtues . . „ „ 

Madonna Orcagna, (?) 

Several good modem works. Bust of Cavour . Dupri. 

North. — Madonna (terra cotta) . Andrea della Robbia. (J) 
Egyptian Antiquities, and some ancient and beautiful 
sarcophagi. 

East. — Monument of Count Mastiani (his widow 

as Grief). . . . . . . Barlolini. 

Monument of Catalani, the Singer .... Costoli, 

Statue of Nicol5 Pisano ...... SaluinL 

Monument of Gregory XIII. 
Early Christian Sarcophagi. 

On the west wall will be seen a large Chain. It is a 
*' monument to a dead enmity." In the wars between the 
Pisans and the Genoese, this chain was stretched across the mouth 
of the Pisan harbour, to prevent the entrance of the hostile 
galleys. The Genoese carried away part of this chain, and 
part was sent to Florence. In 1848 this part was returned to 
the Pisans 3 and in i860, when Pisa was united to the king- 
dom of Italy, the Genoese portion was returned, and with great 
public rejoicings, the chain was hung up in the Campo Santo, 
*'an emblem of reconciliation and perpetual amity between 
ancient foes." 

The Academy of Arts {Accademia delle BelU ATVi^^ Sa. 
situated in the Via S. Frediano. It -was io\«i<^fc^ \i^ ^-sis^^- 
leon, and contains a fair collectioii ol "jvcXxsLi^a ^"i ^^ ^"^ 
school. 
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Room I. (1300). 

S. Ursula Bruno Fiorentino, 

Madonna and History of the Virgin • . Cimabue. 

Christ on the Cross . . • • Giunta Pisano. 

Three Saints Duccio da Siena. 

Room II. (1400). 
Crucifixion of Christ .... Cecco di Pietro, 

S. Domenico Traini Pisano. 

8 Smaller Pictures of Saints ... » » 

The Four Evangelists L* Orcagna, 

Room III. (1400). 

Cartoons of Frescoes in the Campo Santo Benozzo Gozzoli, 
Madonna and Four Saints . . Zenolio Macchiavelli, 
Resurrection of Lazarus . • . • Frd Angelico, 

Small Madonna Andrea del Sarto. 

2 Larger Pictures Benozzo Gozzoli. 

Room IV. 

Eothroned Virgin and Saints (1600) . • Sodoma. 

Virgin and Saints ( 1500) . , . Frd Filippo Lippi. 

Room V. (small). 
Nativity of the Virgin Beccqfumi, 

Room VI. 

S. Sebastian (1500) Botticelli, 

S. Catherine ....«• Lucas of Ley den. 

Holy Father . . . . . . Ghirlandaio. 

Redemptor (much damaged) . . . Frd Angelico, 

Room VIL 

16 Choir Books with Miniatures 

13 Original Sketches of Pictures now in the 

Cathedral (1700) by Conca^ Cavallucci^ etc., elc. 

Room VIIL 

Our Saviour with Pilgrims . . Gherardo delle Notti. 
On same premises a large collection of Gobelins, etc., etc. 

The University (La Sapienzd) has been celebrated for 
i/s learning. Here the great Galileo taught ioT ?Lt\me C^6io). 
■4 monument to bis memory now adorns \3aft coxrcl* Coxv- 
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Dected with the university is the Botanical Garden, well 
worth a visit on account of its antiquity, it being one of the 
oldest in Italy. A Library with the famous Statuto di Pisa. 
Museum of Natural History, etc., etc. 

Among the Churches which should claim attention are, 

S. Caterina, which is beautifully situated in a large tree- 
shaded piazza. The interior is grand and striking. 

S. Paolo a Ripa d'Arno is perhaps the finest church in 
Pisa, and second only in architectural beauty to the Cathedral 
itself. The colonnade facade is very fine. Unfortunately, the 
beautiful frescoes of the interior liaye through neglect been 
allowed to fall into decay. 

S. Maria della Spina was erected for the especial 
purpose of services for the benefit of those about to voyage. 
The name of the church is derived from the fact that a portion 
of our Saviour s crown of thorns is supposed to rest here. 

St. Stefano de Cavalieri contains a great number of 
flags and trophies taken from the Turks during the war in the 
Holy Land. 

Among the Palaces are the Palazzo de Cavalieri, 

close to S. Stefano, opposite which once stood the *' Tower of 
Hunger,*' in which Count Ugolino and his children died of 
starvation (see Dante's "Inferno," canto xxxiii.). 

The Palazzo Lanfranchi, where Byron lived, and 
which is supposed to have been erected under the direction of 
Michael Angelo. 

Palazzo Lanfreducci, which has now changed its 
name to Uppezinghi, was designed by Cosimo Pagliani. 

The Palazzo Agostini, built of red brick, though in the 
Gothic style of architecture. 

Palazzo Gambacorti is now used for the Custom- 
house {dogana), and the Loggia de* Banchi, by Buontalenti, 
for the Corn Exchange. 

Close to the little chapel of San Andrea is the House in 
which Galileo was born. It consists of a range of un- 
important chambers, adjoining or forming part of the palace of 
the Scotta family. The room in which Galileo was bom is a 
large square one with rudely-built walls, and a single window. 
The furniture is modern. Beheath the room is, and probably 
always was, a stable. Over the door of the how.<&^ vs» ^ ^\»\ft. 
marble slab, with the inscription, "Hete n<i2l'& \io\XL ^^S^^^^^ 
GaJiiei, Feb. i8, 1^64.'* ^ . ^ 

In the Environs of Pisa Is Oie CasoVae> «LY^xo^'eM^^ 
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a long avenue through the fields. " Passing the king's hunting- 
lodge and the stables of the camels, a noble broad road runs 
right through the forest down to II Gombo. A glorious 
forest it is — oak and chestnut, and a variety of trees; but 
mainly magnificent pines of a kind resembling the Scotch fir in 
wildness of growth and roughness of bark, yet having fuller 
foliage. A whole avenue of these^ very old and grand, runs 
for two miles at right-angles to the main road from one cascina 
(farm-house) to another 3 and again further on, in the depth of 
the wood, a vast laund has been cut^ running from the Fiumi- 
cello to the Arno^ farther than the eye can see. 

" It is a nobler forest than Fontainebleau, with a profusely 
rich undergrowth, and beyond and above the dark green woods 
the snowy tops of the Carrara Mountains, with their broken 
outlines of marble, glitter in the spring sun, while the great 
avenue opens out and terminates right upon the sea-shore." — 
F. P. Cohhe. 

II GrOmbO is upon the bay of Spezla, in which the poet 
Shelley was drowned. Yiareggio, where the ceremony of 
his crematipn took place in the presence of Byron and Leigh 
Hunt (1822)^ can be seen from here. 

Many travellers make Pisa their head-quarters, and two or 
three days may be spent in pleasant excursions. The old 
Carthusian Abbey (La Certosa), J4th century, is interest- 
ing, as well as the ruins of a castle in the same neighbourhood 
(Valle dei Calci^ six rtiiles from Pisa). The Biblical student 
will be interested in visiting S. Pietro in Grado, three 
miles towards Leghorn, a fine old basilica, marking the spot 
where the foot of St. Peter, it is said, first touched Italian soil. 



Mora. 

(Italian Livorno ; French Livourne.) 

(Hotels. — See Appendix.) 

L (Population 100,000.) Leghorn is rather a commercial 

H than a manufacturing town, notwithstanding that it has tan- 
WrardSj rope-walks, soap and candle factories, and establishments 
r the manufacture of coral ornaments, -wooWeuca^s^^Xc, t\.^. 
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Year by year it steadily prospers^ and its population is rapidly 
on the increase. Up to the time of the Medicis it was an un- 
important place^ but under their dynasty it was entirely 
reformed. It was their policy which led the oppressed and 
distressed from all parts to find a shelter here from persecution 
and civil war. And so it came to pass that, from Spain and 
Portugal, from England and France^ in fact, from all quarters, 
came Adullamites^ who settled and established a vast trading 
system^ which has, however^ never been so fully developed as 
at the present day. 

Leghorn being a free port, is the great mart for all foreign 
goods required in this part of the country. It is a busy, 
bustling place, especially in the neighbourhood of the new 
Harbour. The town is essentially modern, and is in striking 
contrast to other places in Italy : having broad streets, hand- 
some squares, a few really fine public buildings, and a 19th- 
century look everywhere. 

In the summer season great numbers of visitors arrive here 
from Florence, fiologna, Rome, etc. 3 the air being generally 
cool and pleasant even during the heat of summer. In fact, 
the climate of Leghorn is good all the year round — not too 
cold in winter; not too hot in summer. 

From the harbour good sea views are obtained, with the 
islands of Elba, Gorgona, and Capraja in the distance 3 and 
from the lighthouse a fine view of the town. 

The works of art in Leghorn are few. The most striking is 
a marble group of the Grand Duke Ferdinand I., and Turkish 
slaves, erected on the quay. In the Piazza Carlo Alberto there 
are statues of the Grand Duke Ferdinand III. and Leopold II., 
more remarkable for their size than their artistic excelleuce. 

In the old Protestant Cemetery is the grave of 
Smollett, the historian and novelist, who lingered through the 
summer of 177 1 in the neighbourhood of Leghorn, and died on 
the 2 1 St October in that year. Here, too, is the grave of 
Francis Horner, the political economist, who died at Pisa, 
February 8, 181 7. Near this cemetery is the permanent 
English Church. 

There is not much to detain the visitor at Leghorn, but a 
pleasant day may be spent there, occupied in boating in th<& 
harbour (boat about ifr. 50c. per hour)\ sUo^vci^ >^xwv.^*C^s&. 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele to tYie Fvaxxa ^ ^m\, -«\ifc^^ '^ 
Palace, Cathedral and Town HaW ate s\V3La\fcei.\ ^xA W*x^ 
into the shop windows^ which abownd m c\xx\os\\:\e^ ^:cw<s.'OT^ 
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works of art^ especially in coral and alabaster ; the evening may 
be pleasantly spent in the Giardino dci fiagni (fee, ^oc), where, 
during the bathing season, a band plays daily. 

Steamers from Leghorn to Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
Sicily, Genoa^ Island of Elba, Nice, Marseilles. {See local 
time- tables,) 

FROM LEGHORN TO CIVITA VECCHIA BY SEA. 

A pleasant passage of about twelve hours; the steamers 
keep tolerably close to the coast, passing between the island of 
Elba and the Punta di Piombino. There are generally two or 
three steamers a week. 

From Civita Vecchia to Rome (p. 21). 
FROM LEGHORN TO ROME BY RAIL. 

The railway route passes through the Tuscan and Roman 
Maremme, following for a considerable distance the ancient Via 
Aurelia, constructed b.c. 109 by jEmilius Scaurus, and com- 
manding beautiful views of the coast. Stations, Colle Salve tti, 
Fanglia, Orciano, Acquahona, Cecina, where a short branch 
line diverges to Volterra. Between this station and Castagneto 
there is a good view of the coast of the old Etruscan Populonia, 
and beyond, the island of Elba. 

Stations, Castagneto^ S. FincenzOy and La Cornia. 

A pleasant excursion by diligence can be made from this 
station to Piombino, at the southern extremity of a fine 
promontory, offering a magnificent view over the sea to Elba, 
and on a clear day to the Island of Corsica. 

A further excursion may be made to Populonia, a quaint 
and ancient town^ crowning a high and precipitous eminence 
beside the sea. There is a picturesque mediaeval castle here^ 
and the views over land and sea are exquisite. 

Resuming the journey from La Comia towards Rome, the 
Maremme * is entered. It is a vast poisonous jungle and 
swamp, so unhealthy that from May to the end of .October it 
is deserted by its inhabitants, who make their way into the 
hilly districts in the interior. All who remain are almost sure 
to be stricken with fever; for although the district is less 
poisonous than it was centuries ago, it is impossible to check 
the malaria. 

* Marshy country contiguous lo t\ie sea. 
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FoUonica, where are extensive works for smelting the 
iron brought from the island of Elba. Massa, inland, is one 
of the largest towns of the district ; population, 14,000 ; but both 
these places are deserted during the hot weather. 

Stations^ Potassa, Monte Pescali. J unction for Siena (p. 59) • 

GrossetO, the capital of the Maremme (population 6300). 
Branch line to Asciano, near Siena. Near Grosseto are the 
ruins of Rusellae, one of the twelve Etruscan capitals. 

Station^ Talamone. Fine view. It was here that Marius 
landed on his return from Africa^ and where the Roman legions 
defeated the Gauls, B.C. 225. Etruscan antiquities abound in 
this district. 

Station, Alhegna, with salt-works. 

Si at! on. Or bete I lo. — Two short excursions can be made from 
this place; the first by omnibus to Orbe telle, 1} mile from 
the station, one of the most extraordinary places on the coasts 
and well worth a visit. The promontory^ Monte Argentarioi 
commands a magnificent view; the mountain has two peak s^ on 
one of which is a monastery of the Passionists. 

A further excursion can be made from Orbetello to Cosaf 
distant 4^ miles. The ruins of this ancient Etruscan town will 
be much appreciated by the archaeologist. 

The Tuscan Maremme ends in the neighbourhood of station 
AlonialtOj and the Roman Maremme commences. 

CornetO is one of the most interesting towns along the 
entire route. It can be visited from station Corneto, and a hasty 
glance at its curiosities obtained in about five hours, or an ex- 
cursion may be made from Rome and back in one long day. 
The town is loftily situated, and the views are various and good. 
Corneto is the burial-place of the ancient Tarquinii, and the sub- 
terranean grottoes or chambers^ in which are many curious paint- . 
ings and decorations, are highly interesting. 

Toscanella (the ancient Tuscania) can be reached from 
Corneto by diligence^ 16 miles^ three times a-week. 

The next station to Corneto is 

Civita Vecchia, once the Portus Trajani, destroyed by 
the Saracens in 828. Civit^ Vecchia is a dull^ uninteresting 
place^ there being little to see except a lighthouse on a fortified 
island, aud a prison where the convicts are at work. 

The distance from Civit^ Vecchia to RotGavSk-a^wsJv.^^^^si^R.^* 
The early part "of the distance \s \in\ti^eTesutk^,\i\sX.>^.*>^'^^'^^^^^ 
as Rome is neared. The best views ate \o \>afc t\^^.> csa^^:^^'^'^ 
and to the left when approaching TSLotae. 
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Stations^ S, Marinella, S. Sever a (fine castle)^ Furlara^ Palo, 
on the site of Alsium, where Pompey and Antoninus Pius had 
their villas ; Pcdidoro, MaccaresSy Ponte Galera, Magliana, 

Just before reaching Magliana^ glimpses will be obtained of 
the Roman Campagna 3 as soon as Magliana is passed, the view 
enlarges. The Alban Mountains, the villas of Frascati^ the 
Sabine Hills are clearly seen. Then come glimpses of the 
Eternal City. The Tiber is crossed by a stately iron bridge, the 
line of the city walls followed for some distance, a maze of 
ancient remains traversed, after which the train rushes through 
an opening in the walls, and the tourist is at Rome. 

Rome (p. 71). 



BOLOGNA TO ROME BY ANGONA. 



fB0l00tta. 



(Hotels. — See Appendix.) 

{For description of Town, see Cook's ^^ Northern Italy,*') 

Travellers who intend to go direct to Ancona, should en- 
deavour to secure a seat on the left of the carriage. 



The railway runs in a line with the old Roman road. Via iEmilia, 
for the first part of the journey. The stations passed are 
Mirandola, Quadema, Castel S. Pietro — all in a district remark- 
able for its high state of cultivation. 

Imola {Forum Comelu of the Romans), population 9000, 
is on the Santerno. It was an important place as a station on 
the Via iEmilia, and still more so in the middle ages, on 
account of its situation between Bologna and Romagna. It 
became subject to the States of the Church in 1509, under 
Pope Julius II. There is nothing to detain the traveller here. 
Imola was the birthplace of St. Peter Chrysologus, Archbishop 
0/ Ravenna; of Vassalva the naturalist, and oi IntLoceoLo ^ 
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Imola, the painter^ none of whose works, however^ are to be 
found here. 

Castel-Bolognese, so named from its fortress built by 
the Bolognese in 1430, is only reniarkable for its stronghold ; for 
a battle fought in 14349 when the Florentines obtained a great 
victory over the Milanese ; and for its being the junction for 

Ravenna. 

Castel-Bolognese to Ancona (p. 27). 

No traveller should omit a visit to Ravenna ; the distance is 
about 26 miles by rail, and the town will well repay the time 
spent in visiting it. 



CASTEL-BOLOQNESE TO RAVENNA. 

Stations, Solarolo, Lugo (great fair, Sept. i — 19), Bagna-^ 
cavallo, Russi, Godo. 

RAVENNA. 

(Population, about 6o,oco, including the provinces.) This 
city, one of the oldest in Italy, is full of interest ; its treasures of 
ancient church decoration being marvellous. The see of 
Ravenna was founded by S. Apollinaris, a disciple of St. Peter 
(a.d. 44), and has sustained a respectable history from that time. 
It was once the mistress of Rome 3 it is now little more than a 
provincial town. Many writers have e\tolled its strange beauty j 
it will be remembered that Lord Byron dwelt here for two years, 
and declared that no other town in Italy could compare with it. 
During his residence he produced s&veral of his most important 
works. 

♦ The town is only three miles in circumference, and the 
objects of interest are therefore at no great distance apart. It is 
quite possible to visit them in a day, although two days will by 
no means exliaust the interest of the traveller. 

Ravenna, though now nearly five miles from the sea, was 
once a port of some importance. The Portus Classis was built 
by Augustus, and became one of the two great stations for the 
Roman fleets Misenum being the other. Ravenna was the 
residence of several emperors of the West after the se^aratlo^cil 
the Eastern and Western Empires. Hoxiot\V3isc?LTQa^v^^^^'^^?5s^ 
Rome ID 402. Theodoric the Gotb, ailet \3ciei«J\ol \>CLe.^vo?gv\fe.» 
inade Ravenna the capital of the kmgdom, ^LX^^iox xaaxv^ ^^^ 
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it remained tinder the dynasty of the Astro- Goths. When the 
Goths were overthrown by Narse<8, that General was appointed 
by Justinian^ Exarch of Italy, and the city was ruled by exarchs 
for a period of nearly 200 } ears. In the middle ages it became^ 
like most other Italian cities^ a republic ; and during the strife of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines^ it had its own parties, ht*aded by the 
two families Tarversari and Polenta. In 1440 the town was 
taken by the Venetians, and retained by them till ijoy, when it 
was ceded to the Pope. In the year 151 2, during the Italian war 
with France^ a great battle was fought near Ravenna^ in which it 
is said 20,000 persons were killed ; the French under Gaston de 
Foix opposing the Spanish and Papal troops. The battle was 
decided in favour of the French, but Gaston de Foix perished. 
Since then little of importance has o xurred to Ravenna beyond 
the usual vicissitudes of Italian cities. 

The Cathedral, rebuilt in the i8ih century, retains scarcely 
any traces of the original built by Sc. Ursus in the 4th century. 
The objects of interest in the church are,— 

North Transept. 

Falling of the Manna ..... Guido Renu 

In the Lunette above, — 
Melchizedec meeting Abraham . . • • Ibid. 

Lunette above Sacristy, — 
Elijah fed by the Angel . . . . . Ibid. 

The High Altar contains a sarcophagus with the remains of 
nine bishops, and silver cross of S. Anialdo. 

In the Sacristy is the throne of St. Maximian, composed 
entirely of ivory, and richly adorned with bas-reliefs. 

Tombs of Maximiliauus fiarbaziano Rainaldi, and several 
valaable maibles. 

The Cathedral once had a magnificent door of vine-wood, 
but only a few fragments now remain^ and they are kept behind 
the Grand Door. 

The Baptistery {San Giovanni in Fonte) is an octagonal 
building with two ranges of arcades in the interior, one rising 
above the other. It is said to have been founded by St. 
Ursus. The cupola is decorated with fine fifth century 
mosaics, representing the Baptism of Christ, surrounded by 
, iAe twelve Apostles* The Baptismal Vase is of white marble 
Bnd porphjrrjr. 
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The Church, of S. Vitale is a magnificent basilica^ in 
imitation of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople, built in the reign of 
Justinian^ on the spot where St. Vitalis suffered martyrdom ; the 
interior^ which has much suffered from injudicious restoration^ 
abounds in elaborate mosaics and reliefs. The paintings in the 
dome are modern^ and out of taste ; the dome itself is made of 
earthera pots, a curious work, and this is the best of its kind. 
In the Choir, which is gorgeous as a piece of the Alhambra^ and 
of great historical interest, the Mosaics represent the court 
of Justinian aud Theodora. In the vault of the choir, the 
Saviour enthroned on the Globe ; to the right, St. Vitalis the 
Martyr -, the left, St. Ecclesius, with a model of the church. 
Other mosaics found here, include the Twelve Apostles, the 
Sacrifices of the Law, the Sacrifice of Abel, the offering of 
Melchisedec, Moses in Midian, Moses on the Mount, etc. 
Special attention should be paid to these mosaics, as they are 
among the greatest curiosities of Ravenna. Near the choir are 
the celebrated Greek bas-reliefs known as the Throne of Nep* 
tune. In the vestibule of the sacristy is a Roman bas-relief, 
representing a sacrifice. There are but few paintings of any 
value in the churchy but the Roman and early Christian 
sculptures at the back of the church (North), near the monu- 
ment of the Exarch Isaac, are valuable. 

Near here (consult Sacristan) is the 

Church of S. Nazario e Celso, known also as the 
Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, It was built by the Empress 
Galla Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the Great, and mother 
(si Valentinian III., about the year 440. It is a mass of gorgeous 
mosaics, reliefs, and other decorations. The Altar is of ala- 
baster. The chief objects of interest, however, are the three 
solemn sarcophagi, " the only Tombs of the Caesars, Oriental 
or Occidental, which now remain in their original places.'* 

I. — The Sarcophagus of Galla Placidia behind the high 
altar. It was possible till the year 1577 to view, through a 
small aperture in one of the sides, the corpse of the empress, 
seated on a throne ; but it was in that year totally destroyed by 
fire, caused by children playing with a lighted candle. 

II. — The Sarcophagus of the Emperor Honorius II., brother 
of Galla Placidia. 

III. — Sarcophagus of Constantius III., her second hush^soA^ 
father of Valentinian III. 

S. Maria in Cosmedin, an ocla^oxi«\\sv3Mva%* <3» 
the baptistery of the adjoining Arian dmtcii oi ^.^^vcv\.^* 
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dome represents the Baptism of Christ in the Jordan. The 
faded frescoes on the walls are i8th centary. 

S, Apollinare Nuovo was an Arian cathedral (500), 
built by Theodoric, but subsequently consecrated for Roman 
Catholic worship by Archbishop S. Agnellus. The marble 
columns^ 24 in number^ which divide the nave from the aisles^ 
are from Constantinople. 

The mosaics on the walls of the nave are exquisite ; they 
represent, — 

Left. — I'he town of Classis. 

Virgins and Magi worshipping the Infant Saviour. 
Right. — Ravenna^ with church of S. Vitale and palace of 
Theodoric. 

A procession of 25 Saints receiving the Blessing 
of the Saviour. 
Beside these there are a great number of other mosaics ; an 
Early Christian Pulpit ; and the remains of S. ApoUinaris, said 
to be preserved in this church. 

There are other churches in Ravenna well worth visiting 5 
especially the Basilica of S. Giovanni £vangelista, near the 
Railway Station; Sta. Agata^ near Porta Sisi, Sta. Maria in 
Porto, in the Corso, etc., etc. 

The greatest object of interest in Ravenna to many is the 
Tomb of Dante, close by the church of S. Francesco, in 
which place his remains were originally interred. Opinions 
differ as to the taste in which the monument is erected, but the 
devotion which has been paid by genius at this shrine is beyond 
question. Chateaubriand, Alfieri, Byron, and many others, 
have found new inspiration while paying their devotion here. 

Dante died in Ravenna, 14th September, 132 1, aged j6. 

His mausoleum was erected in 1482 by Bernardo Bembo of 
Venice, father of the celebrated Cardinal Bembo, from designs 
by Pietro Lomhardo; it has twice been restored since that time. 
The remains of the poet were placed in the sarcophagus in 1865, 
when they were discovered in a chapel annexed to the church 
of S. Francesco, having been hidden there, it is presumed, in 
order that they might not be taken by the Florentines. The 
celebration of the sexcentenary anniversary of Dante*s birth- 
day, when the bones of the poet were placed in the urn in the 
mausoleum, was one of the grandest days in the history of 
Ravenna. The Latin epitaph upon the tomb is supposed to 
mre been wntteD by Dante himself. 
Jh the public library is shown thc^sitotsf booV lotiaaA^ 
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kept at the tomb. It contains many interesting entries, espe- 
cially one by Pope Pius IX., on the occasion of his visit in 
1857. 

Byron's House (No. 295, Strada di Porta Sisi) is near 
the tomb of Dante. He resided here for eight months (1819), 
and then removed to the Palazzo Gaiccioli^ his whole residence 
in Ravenna being over two years. 

The Mausoleum of Theodoric, or the Rotonda, is 
nearly half a mile beyond the Porta Serrato (across the railway). 
It was built by the Emperor himself, and here he was buried, 
but when the Arians were expelled, the Catholics scattered his 
remains, and robbed the tomb of its chief ornaments. 

One of the greatest curiosities in the neighbourhood of 
Ravenna is the church of S. Apolllnare in Classe, about 
three miles from the Porta Nuova. It is one of the wonders 
of the world, being a magnificent basilica erected 534, restored 
1779, and is considered by architects to be unequalled as a 
specimen of Christian art The traveller who joumejs so far 
out should visit the Pine forest, celebrated in the songs of 
Dante, Boccaccio, Byron, Rogers, etc. 

Return to Ravenna by way of the Gothic charch of 
S. Maria, in Porto Fuori, a basilica with an open roof, 
built by Bishop Onesti^ in fulfilment of a vow made during a 
storm at sea in 1096. There are some old frescoes in this 
church which have often been erroneously attributed to Giotto ; 
they are probably by his pupils. The massive clock tower is 
supposed to be part of an ancient lighthouse, the harbour having 
been formerly situated where the church now stands. 

^ Ravenna to Rimini. — A good carriage road, but no 
diligence. 

Ravenna to Trieste.— Steamers once a week. See 
local time-tables. 

Ravenna to Forli. — Steam-trams run four times a day 
between these stations, offering facilities for travellers going to 
Ancona, etc.^ to leave Ravenna a short time in advance, so as 
to enable them to visit the town of Forli. 

OA8TEL-BOLOGNE8E TO ANCONA. 

After the river Senio is crossed, the first station is Faenza^ 
j)opulation 20,000, on the site of Fa\eti\\2L, ^>aRx^ ^^'^^^ 
victor/ over Carbo was gained. Sit ^oYixi ^««YswQKi^, *^' 
servant of Pope Gregory XI., captured and ^VaxAei^^^^^^'^ 
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in 1376* There are some interesting works of art in the 
churches. 

In Cathedral, Holy Family . • Innocenzo da Imola, 

In S. Maglorio, Madonna . • . • Giorgione. 

In the Commenday Virgin and Child Girolamo da Treviso. 
St. John the Baptist (bust) • • . Donatello. 

In Capuchin Monastery, Madonna and St. John Guido Renu 
Faenza claims to have introduced the manufacture of earth- 
enware into Italy. The pottery manufactured here is known 
as Faience, although tlie term is now used to designate all kinds 
ol fine ware. 

Crossing the Lamone and the Montone, Forli is reached, 
population 16,200. It is a well-built town, with handsome 
palaces and churches, and is well worth a visit. The Cathe- 
dral Of Santa Croce is noted for a chapel. Madonna del 
Fuoco, the cupola of which is painted in fresco ; subject, the 
Assumption of the Virgin. This fine work took Carlo Cig* 
nani twenty years to complete. In the Church of S. Girolamo 
there are some fine frescoes by Melozzo and a Madonna by 
Guido Rem. The Picture Gallery contains a small but in- 
teresting collection of paintings. The Citadel, constructed in 
l86oy is picturesque; it is now used as a prison. 

Station, Forlimpopoli^ the ancient Forum Popiliu Then the 
Savio is crossed. 

Cesena. — PopulaUon 8,000, very prettily situated. It is 
one of the oldest Episcopal sees in Italy. S. Philemon was 
the first bishop, a.d. 92. Popes Pius VI. and VII. were born 
here ; a statue to the former is in the Palazzo Pubblico, in the 
Piazza. 

The Library, founded by Domenico Malatesta Novello 
(1452), contains over 4,000 MSB. Some celebrated sulphur 
mines are in the vicinity of Cesena. 

The railway next crosses the Pisciatello 3 this river is sup- 
posed to be the Rubicon of the ancients. Stations, Savignano, 
S. Arcangelo (birthplace of Pope Clement XIV.), then the 
Bridge of Augustus, erected more than eighteen centuries 
ago. It is a magnificent structure, wonderfully preserved, and 
built entirely of Istrian marble. Formerly it connected the Via 
£milia with the Via Flaminia. 

b Rimini (population 11,000^ is a delightful old town, 
lasantly situated between two rivers, and the tourist who has 
e will do well to halt here, as there \s capital sea-bathing, 
/ tAe town has many fine buildings and o\]hex o\i\bc\s ol voXft- 
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rest. Rimini is on the site of Ariminum^ an Umbrian city. In 
369 B.C. it became a Roman colony, and it contains many 
memorials of Augustus, by whom it was greatly enriched. In 
260 it became an Episcopal see. The town has belonged by 
turns to the Lombards, the Germans, the Venetians, and the Pope. 

The Cathedral S. Francesco, built in the fourteenth 
century, was re-modelled from designs of Leo Battista Albertiy 
in 1450. On the south side of the nave are seven vaults or 
arches, in which are sarcophagi of eminent scholars and 
warriors who flourished in the time of Sigismund Malatesta. 
The church abounds in relics of the Malatesta family, among 
them the tomb of Sigismund. 

The principal works of art in the other churches of Rimini 
are: 

In S. Giuliano, Martyrdom of S. Julian . P. Veronese, 
In S. Girolamo, portrait of the Saint . • Guercino, 

The Piazza Giulio Cesare, the ancient forum and 
modern market place. On a pedestal is an inscription stating 
that it was here Caesar harangued his army after the passage of 
the Rubicon ; the truth of this statement is however doubtful* 
At a short distance is a chapel, covering a site consecrated by 
the preaching of S. Anthony. Another chapel near the canal 
marks the spot where S. Anthony, according to legend, caused 
the fishes in the water to lift up their heads and listen to his 
discourse. 

llie Arch of Augustus (Porio Romano) was erected 
to the emperor in commemoration of the people's gratitude for 
the restoration of the Via Flaminia. The medallions represent 
Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, and Venus. 

In the Palazzo del Comune there are several fine works 
of art. 

Altar-piece • • • . Domenico Ghirlandiao, 
Piet^ Gio. Bellini. 

The old palace of the Malatesta is now a prison. Every- 
where in Rimini there are memorials of the Malatestas $ and 
the tourist will doubtless recall the story of Francesca da 
Rimini, so pathetically told by Dante in the *' Divina Comedia,** 
and so ably translated by fiyron. 

The pleasantest excursion in this neighbourhood is to San 
Marino, about twelve miles distant, the seat of the smallest 
ancient republic in the world. There \s owV^ cyci<&to^<^ N^Vx^aifl 
Rimini; the author of Butt*s lta\y xVims de^crCc^^s \^\ — i| 

''Not far from the shores ol tJae AAtv^xSc^ ^onsX. N»s 
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from Rimini^ the traveller through that country may have 
observed rising abruptly from the plain a steep and rugged 
mass of mountain and rock. The Titans' Mount was its name 
in days when Pagan tradition pointed out its masses of rock as 
the fragments of a mountain which the giants had hurled against 
heaven in their conflict with the gods. On its summit rose in 
later times a temple to Jupiter, the memorial, probably, of his 
triumph over his impious foes. Its glens were avoided as 
haunted by demons. In the earlier ages of Christianity, Jupiter 
was displaced by an altar of the Christian faith ; and a tradition 
tells us that the demons fled from the spot, which became the 
abode of Christians, whose successors and descendants preserve 
their freedom to this day. 

" The unquestioned facts of history are indeed more mar- 
vellous than any which legend could supply. With a territory 
occupying a space, including all its mountain rocks, of not 
more than seventeen square miles, with a population of about 
7000, San Marino is an independent and a sovereign state. For 
nearly 1 joo years, during all the vicissitudes that have passed 
over Italy, this little municipality has retained its independence. 
In the centre of the Papal States, it has maintained its freedom 
against the power before which states and potentates were 
compelled to bow. The invasions of the barbarians rolled by 
and left its mountain dwellings untouched. ' Many a year and 
vanished age * have swept over it ; it yet remains * a fortress 
formed by freedom's hands ; * the word * Liberty ' is still written 
over its gate and on the portals of its cathedral -, and the inhabi- 
tants of the little district are still governed by their own magis- 
trates, and subject only to their own laws. 

" Marinus, a Dalmatian artisan, laid, in the fourth century, 
the foundation of the town. Driven from his native country 
by persecution, on account of embracing the Christian faith, 
he followed his occupation of a stonemason at Rimini, and 
attracted by one of the fertile dells which surround the Titans' 
Rock, he built a house in this retreat. He had won the friend- 
ship of the Bishop of Rimini by his piety, and religion was sup- 
posed to hallow his retreat. Other habitations soon rose beside 
that of Marinus, and a small community was soon formed. 
The village which arose took the name of its founder, to whom 
the respect of its inhabitants was not long in according the 

kithet of saint; and after the lapse of 1500 years the free 
iobJic of San Marino perpetuates to modem times the name 
tumble mechanic. 
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'' San Marino has had its troubles. It braved excommuni- 
cation, and even the st-ntence of an interdict, rather than 
surrender itself to Innocent IV. At a later period, the vicar of 
Boniface VIII. attempted to enforce a papal tribute. The Pope 
desired the matter to be referred to a sage, who decided that 
San Marino was and always had been independent Boniface 
granted to it a deed in which its independence was recognized. 
Cardinal Alberoni, when legate of Romagna, determined to 
• reduce the republic to 'subjection, and treacherously led by 
night a troop of soldiers up the passes of the rock. In the 
morning he commanded the astonished citizens to attend him 
in the church, to take the oath of allegiance to the Pope. They 
obeyed the summons 5 but one ofter another they swore fealty, 
not to the PontitF, but to * San Marino.' Crif s of ^ Liberty and 
San Marino,* echoed from the old roof of the sacred building. 
Alberoni soon stopped the ceremony which assumed a form so 
different from that which he had expected. He left the hill and 
its inhabitants in safety, and was disgraced for the act. 

" Napoleon paid to this little fortress a marked tribute of 
respect. In one of his excursions from Pesaro he saw its cliff 
glittering in the sunshine. When told that it was that of San 
Marino, he sent in the name of the French Republic a depu- 
tation to the authorities < f the little state. ' Liberty,' he said, 
in the address, ' which in the glorious days of Athens and 
Thebes transformed the Greeks into a nation of heroes 3 which 
in the ages of the Republic made the Romans perfect prodigies; 
which during the brief interval of its reign in a few towns of 
Italy revived the arts and sciences, was almost entirely banished 
from Europe. Liberty existed only at San Marino, where, 
citizens, by the wisdom of your government, and particularly 
by } our virtues, you have preserved that inestimable treasure 
through numerous revolutions, and defended the sacred deposit 
through a long series of years.* 

" He offered them any additions to their territory which 
they cared to lake, and at the same time sent them a present 
of some cannon, both of which they had the good sense to 
refuse. 

'* The republic of S. Marino still remains. It has its nobility 
and its burgesses, its general council of ' anziani,* 300 in num- 
ber, and its gonfaloiiieri. with an executive council of t^^V^^» 
while on great occasions its assembly ot ^2Lt\\2Ltci^TiX.\^ cQraN«c«J 
in which one member of every iamWyVvas^i ^^^\.*^ ^>asJck5«| 
administered by a podesta according to lYie \tiS\A\.xx\l\o\v& ^V 
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middle ages, selected always f.-om other towns. Its archives 
still contain the letters in which Venice addressed the republic 
as* her dear sister.* The least superstitious may forgive the 
citizens of this republic the belief that the spirit of its founder 
still watches like a guardian angel over its liberties.** 

Proceeding towards Ancona the line crosses the streams 
Marano and Conca. Stations, Riccione and Cattolica, then 
through a -tunnel over the Tavollo, aild past the Villa Vittoria, 
where Queen Caroline of England resided, and Pesaro is 
reached. 

Pesaro (population 20,000), the ancient Pisaurum, was 
formerly the capital of the province of Pesaro and Urbino ; it 
was the birthplace of Pope Innocent XT. and Rossini. It was 
for some time the residence of Torquato and Bernardo Tasso, 
and a bouse is pointed out in which it is said Francesco Rimini 
resided. 

The principal things to be seen in Pesaro are the Prefettura, 
containing the archives; this was once the palace of the Dukes 
of Urbino. 

Near here is the Palazzo Municipale, and opposite the 
palace are statues of Rossini and Perticare. 

The public Library contains nearly 15,000 volumes. 

In the church of S. SpiritO there is a line painting of — 
The Crucifixion Luca Signorellu 

In the Church of S. Francesco — 
Madonna Enthroned (15th century) . Giov. Bellini. 

Church of S- Cassiano — 

S. Barbara Simone da Pesaro. 

Near the Lunatic Asylum {Ospizildegii IncurahUi) is a 
tablet marking the site of the house where Torquato and Ber- 
nardo Tasso lived. 

Pesaro is situated at the mouth of the Foglio (which is 
crossed by an ancient Roman bridge)^ and has a small har- 
bour ; its principal manufactures are silk^ pottery, glass, and 
wax. 

No one who visits Pesaro should fail to make an excursion 
to Urbino, which can be easily reached by diligence (daily) in 
about five or six hours. 

Urbino is a decayed, interesting, and, under certain aspects, 
picturesque old town, standing on a high cliff in the midst of 
bleak, barren mouDtains } it is celebrated as be\t\^l\ie town in 
which the Montefeltros ruled with a splendour viii'ec^^JX^^ es^tk 
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by the Malatestas of Rimini, but the chief interest in Urbino 
is that it was the birthplace of Raphael SaDti. 

" There is scarcely a house^ a street, or a church in Urbino 
that does not now wear a deserted and desolate aspect -, even 
the grand palace of the Dukes, formerly not to be outshone in 
brilliancy by any Court in Europe, is tenantless or given up to 
ba«e uses. Yet there still remain staircases, galleries, door- 
ways, windows, and fire-places, rich in Raffaellesque ornaments 
carved with a delicacy belonging less to stone than to ivory. It 
is by such details — sometimes a mutilated bas-relief, sometimes 
a broken arch or a defaced picture, scattered here and there 
about the city, that the traveller must be content to spell out 
the story of a byegone splendour. Even nature appears to have 
fallen into days of dejection ; the vast palace, which seems ready 
to swallow up the small city, frowns over a landscape of barren 
grandeur 5 the mountains throw their jagged crags into the sky 
savagely^ and when the sun sinks beneath the high peaks 
which tower above Cagli and Gubbio, the whole scetie becomes 
inexpressibly solemn. Such was the cradle of the shadowed 
and sacred school of Umbria. The spirit of the spot must 
have been almost too sad for Raffaelle -, there is nothing joyous 
now remaining, and we can well understand why the aspiring 
painter left his birthplace early and returned to it seldom. 

" Raffaelle's house, which has recently been secured for 
the municipality^ was originally purchased by the painter's grand- 
father for 240 ducats, a sum more than realized in a business 
of general huckstering. Giovanni, the father, first merely helped 
in the concern, but afterwards, coming into possession of the 
family tenement, he further undertook the making of picture 
frames and gilt chandeliers, till at length his ambition carried 
him to painting and poetry. The original uses of trade still 
attach to the house and to the street ; recently small wares were 
sold beneath the room in which Raffaelle was born, and in 
September last we purchased grapes and pomegranates at a stall 
a few doors below. The house witnessed several stirring inci- 
dents in the family of Santi. On April 6, 1483, Raffaelle was 
born; on August 2, 1485, his elder brother died -, on October 7, 
149 1, Raffaelle lost his mother; in 1492 his father married a 
second time; and on August i, 14949 the father died, leaving 
his son Raffaelle an orphan only eleven yeata cAA., ^Ssa Votosx^ 
painter^ who had already, under his tatYvers eaxe^^vi^ \xiI\>C\w\,^«fc'^ 
well grounded in the rudiments ol ait, teW vxxi^^t x)afc ^^f^'*^^'*^^^ 
sbtp of two uncles, who f orthwUh pVace^ tViw ^«i^ ^^ ^^ 
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school of Pietro Perngino, then engaged in the Cambio at 
Perugia on the famous frescoes and woodwork which almost as 
a matter of coarse are made, even in the absence of all evidence^ 
to play a part in the opening genius of the pupil. 

** The interior of the house of Raffaelle, containing some 
twenty rooms, few of which are large enough for the studio of 
an artist painting figures life-size, probably preserves pretty 
much its original conformation. The staircase, the main walls, 
and the general distribution of the apartments can scarcely have 
suffered much change. The whole tenement, said to be a double 
house joined into one, does not seem to us more than sufficient 
for its multifarious uses — the keeping and the selling of miscel- 
laneous shop stores on the ground floor after the Italian usage^ 
the comfortable habitation of the family^ and the reception of 
guests on the piano nolile above — with certainly not more than 
ample provision for the painting of pictures, the writing of 
poems, and the studies of the young Raffaelle in the story at 
the top and the premises behind. The only part of the house 
which can be said to be now in a habitable state, thanks to the 
kind efforts of the association of gentlemen who have come to 
its rescue by purchasing it, is the first floor, consisting of three 
apartments en suite. The middle of these, which in our modem 
houses would be called the drawing-room, served probably for 
the reception of guests as well as for the ordinary purposes of a 
dwelling. It is a spacious, cheerful room, twenty- seven feet 
square, with a brick floor, as usual in those parts, a handsome 
panelled ceiling, and an outlook of two windows on the street. 
But the chief interest naturally attaches to the smaller side room 
in which Raflaelle was bom. This, in common with the two 
•adjoining front rooms, is now, by virtue of the recent purchase, 
made clean and put in order i a coloured dado rises from the 
floor, the walls above are decorated with engravings and photo- 
graphs from Raffaelle's leading pictures and drawings. Alto- 
gether the arrangements are congenial with the associations of 
the spot. But more money, as we may take for granted^ is 
wanted ; a subscription book for aid to the good cause lies open 
in the room wherein Raflaelle was born." * 

It is probable that the large majority of tourists who visit 
Urbino will do so for the sake of seeing the house of Raphael. 
There are, however, several very interesting public edificeS| 

m" ■ 

* From the Saturday Review^ Maich 6l\i, i%1 V 
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monuments, and works of art which should by no means be 
omitted. 

The Ducal Palace, although fast falling into decay, is a 
magnificent specimen of the early Renaissance. 

In the Churches, notice — 

Cathedral. — S. Sebastian • • Baroccio' 

The Eucharist . . IHd. 

Scourging of Christ . Piero della Prancesca^ 
S. Giuseppe. — Madonna . . Tlmoteo della VUe> 
S. Francesco. — Several Pictures 

Giovanni Santi (Father of Raphael). 
S. Francesco di Paola. — Resurrection , Titian. 

The Eucharist • Ihid, 

In the Church of S.Bernardino, situate nearly a mile 
from the town, are the tombs of the Dukes Federigo and 
Guidobaldo Montefeltro. 

Whatever may be omitted in Urbino, by no means should 
the traveller fail to ascend the height, once the Fortress, 
for the sake of its singular view. Referring to this survey, 
the writer in the Saturday Review^ already quoted, says : — 

*' Urbino, it must be confessed, is now in lamentable decay ; 
her stately structures are in ruin, her rich families in penury^ 
and a once noble race is lost in the last stage of degeneracy. 
Yet here from the high ramparts we look upon the scene of 
Raffaelle's early labour ; to the west, over the hills, lies Citt^ 
di Castello, where ' The Crucifixion,' now in Earl Dudley's 
collection, was painted; and further away, hid behind the 
mountains, is the town of Perugia, with the house of Perugino, 
and streets, gates, fountains, not to mention a multitude of 
pictures, which became as familiar to RafFaelle in his days of 
pupilage as the city of his birth. In fact, from these ramparts 
of Urbino we may be said to take at one wide sweep a bird's- 
eye view of the school of Umbria. Yet RafFaelle forsook this 
his dwelling among the Apennines; he returned once—perhaps 
twice — and that for a brief space only, and then quitted for 
ever the bleak mountains for the sunny valley of the Arno and 
the seven hills on the Tiber." 



Returning to Pesaro, and continuing iVi^ xavxXa \Si ^^^'ca.^ 
the next town of importance is 

Fano {Fanum Fortuna:)^ or Tem^pVe ol YotVxva^. W.>asa 



I 
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triumphal arch, dedicated to Augustus^ and subsequently to 
Constantine. Its theatre is remarkably handsome, and was 
once the most celebrated in Italy. It is a pleasant, cheap, and 
interesting bathing-place, and its works of art, of which the 
following is a brief epitome, are good : — 

In S. Fortunato (cathedral), sixtt en 

frescoes .... Domenichino (restored). 

Madonna and Saints . . Loduvico Caracci, 

In S. Croce „ ... Giov, Santu 

In S. Francesco, Monuments of the Malatestas. 
In S. Maria Nuova, Madonna . . . Pietro Perughio. 

„ Annunciation .... Ibid, 

In S. Paterniano, Betrothal of the Virgin . Guercino, 

In S. Pietro, Frescoes ..... Ftviani, 

„ Annunciaton . . . . Guido, 

The two handsomest churches aie S. Fortunato and S. 
Pietro. 

Beyond Fano, the Metaurs and Cesano are crossed 5 station, 
Marotto, 

Sinigaglia (ancient, Sena Gallicay a fishing town). Popu- 
lation 22,000. A good and well-ordered sea*bathing estab- 
lishment. The late Pope Pius IX. (Giovanni Maria, Count 
Mastai-Feretti) was born here 17925 also, in 1784, Angelica 
Cata*ani, the celebrated vocalist. Sinigaglia is celebrated for 
its fair, held annually in July. 

Stations, Case Bruciate and Falconara (junction for Rome), 
Ancona, 

ANCONA. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) * 

(Population 40,000.) Ancona (from ancon^ an elbow, the 
shape of the neck of land on which it is built) was founded by 
Syracusans, who fled from the persecutions of Dionysius. 
I'be Romans occupied the town b.c. 268. Trajan caused 
the fine harbour to be built^ and it became one of the best 
naval stations of the Romans on the Adriatic. In the middle 
ages A ncona was a republic, but passed into the possession of 
Pope Clement VII. in 1532. 

In later years the town has seen many vicissitudes. In 
J/S^/ it was taken by the French, and letaken by the Austrians 
two years later. 



/^ 
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In 1805 the French took it again^ but in 1815 it was sur- 
rendered to the Pope, and was retained by him till i860. At 
the end of that year it was occupied by the Italians. 

The situation of Ancona is ^ery beautiful, it is built in 
the form of an arophitheatre, on the slope of two hilly promon- 
tories. The Harbour is protected by two moles, one raised 
Hy the Emperor Trajan, and the other, modern, built by Clemeot 
XII. On the ancient mole (N.) is a Triumphal Arch, built 
of marble in a.d. 112. An inscription records that it was 
erected by the Roman Senate to commemorate the completion 
of the works initiated by Trajan. On the new quay, built by 
Clement XI f., there is another triumphal arch (designed by 
Fanvetelli), but it is poor in comparison with the arch of 
Traj^n. 

The streets of the town are, with one or two exceptions, 
narrow and somewhat dull, but the surroundings are excep- 
tionally good, and Ancona is worth a visit if only to stand on 
the citadel (or, better still, on the heights above it), and take in 
the charming view of town and harbour. 

Ancona is more a commercial town than a tourist's resort. 
Many of its buildings, however, are curious and interesting, 
and it is celebrated as being the placa where the most beautiful 
women in Italy may be seen. 

The Cathedral (of S. Ciziaco, first bishop of Ancona) is 
on the site of a former Temple of Venus, some columns of 
which are built into the present church. It is a curious build- 
ing, in the form of a Greek cross. Notice specially the fine 
Gothic porch. The Crypt is well worth a visit. 

The other churches of interest are S. Franceso, S. 
Agostino, with handsome Gothic porches, and S. Maria della 
Piazza, with a very remarkable fa9ade (Romanesque- Lombard). 

The Exchange is a singular building, designed by Tibaldi. 

A pleasant Excursion can be made from Ancona to 
Monte Conero (nine miles). Fine views and handsome 
Camaldulensian Monastery. Other excursions may be made to 
OsimOi p. 170, or to LoretO, the celebrated resort of pilgrims, 
p. 171. 

Steamers run from Ancona to Venice and Trieste, also to 
firindisi, Athens, etc. 

Ancona to Foggia and Naples, p. 1 70. 

See Ancona to Foggia and BTViid\%\. 
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FROM ANCONA TO ROME. 

The line follows the Brindisi mail route as far as Falconara, 
Here it diverges to the south-west, and crosses the river Esino 
at Chiaravalle. Jesi (anc. j^sis) is a thriving manufacturing 
town. Emperor Frederick II. born here (1194), also G. Sj&on- 
tini, composer (1778J. Cathedral of S. Septimius^ the first 
Bishop of Jesi, in 308, a.d. Along the contracting valley of 
the Esino, crossing the river twice, we pass to CastelPlanio, and 
then to Serra S. Quirico, where the mountains close in and form 
a wild ravine. Through Monte Rosso hy a tunnel, and several 
times across the river, the train passes to the valley of FahrianOy 
and arrives at Albaccina. Matelica is near this station. 
Church of S. Francesco, with ' pictures by Palmezzano and 
Eusehio di S. Georgia, Palazzo Piersanti, with picture gaJlery. 
Tbe next station is Fabriano, celebrated for its paper manu- 
factories. Near sites of anc. Tuficum and Atlidium, Town 
Hall with ancient inscriptions. Campanile. Churches contain 
paintings by Gentile da Fabriano and others of that school. 
ivory collection belonging to the Marchese Possenti. 

From Fabriano may be visited by road (nine miles) Sasso- 
ferrato, birthplace in 1605 of Giamiattista Salui, surnamed 
Sassoferrato, celebrated historical painter, especially noted for his 
Madonnas. Some interesting churches and pictures are found 
in this town. Ruins of ancient Sentinum rendered memorable 
by the self-saci-ifice of the Consul Decius, in the decisive battle 
whereby Rome became mistress of Italy, b.c. 296. 

After leaving Fabriano, the railway tunnels the central chain 
of tbe Apennines, and reaches Fossato, then passes aloog the 
valley of the Chiascio to Gualdo Tadino. Church of San Fran- 
cesco, Altar-piece by Nicolo da Foligno, 147 1. Passing No- 
cera, station (anc. Nucerid), with mineral springs, we cross 
several bridges, pass through a tunnel, and reach 

FOLIGNO. 

Anc. Fulginium, (Pop. 21,000.) In 1281 destroyed by 
Perugia, in 1439 annexed to Papal States. Damaged by earth- 
quakes 1832, 1839, '^53» ^^54* -^ school of painting {Nicolo 
Alunno and others), J 460-1500, arose here. Cathedral Of 

S, jTeliciano, with jRomanesque fagade, twelfth century. S. 

' 12/23 . Ss Nicolo. Coronation ot the Virgin, etc.,\>7 Nlcolb 
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Alunno. S. Maria infra Portas, 8th century. Frescoes 
by N^ Alunno. La Nunziatella. Baptism of Christ 
(fresco), by Perugino, Chapel Of Palazzo del Governo. 
Frescoes by Otlav'mno NellL Abbadia di Sassovivo, four 
miles east of Foh'gao. Cloisters^ 1229. Bevagna (anc. 
Mevania), oq Clitumnus, five miles west Remains of amphi- 
theatre and other antiquities. Montefalco, on heights, seven 
miles from Foligno ; several churches with good pictures. 
Church of San Francesco, frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli 
(1452), and in chapel frescoes by Tiherio cC Assist and Lorenzo 
da Viterho, Church Of S. Fortunato, frescoes by 5e- 
nozzOf 1449. Views from the heights very fine. 
From Foligno to Rome, p. 53. 

FLORENCE TO ROME. 
By Arezzo, Perugia, and Foligno. 

[The journey, 232 miles, may be made in ten hours ex- 
press. A week may, however, be spent to advantage in visiting 
the principal places of interest along the route.] 

As the tra'n leaves Florence, it skirts the city, affording 
pleasant views, and thence runs to the Porta S. Croce — the first 
halting place. The valley of the Arno, the heights of Fiesole, 
and many interesting spots in the suburbs of Florence, are 
passed, and then the folIow:ing stations : — 

Compiobbi, Pontassieve (where visitors from Florence alight 
to visit Vallombrosa. See Cook's "Northern Italy." The 
scenery about here is beautiful. Rignano, Incisa (with a 
fine fortress) Fig line, S» Giovanni (birthplace of Masaccio and 
Giovanni da S. Giovanni, two celebrated painters), ilfon/e2;arcAi. 
After this a series of tunnels, Bucine, Laterina, Pontidno, and 
Arezzo. 

AREZZO. 

(Pop. 11,050), walls three miles in circuit, with four gates. 
Has manufactories of woollens and pins, and produces the cele- 
brated wine Alleatico. 

This city (anc. Arretium) was one of the wealthiest and 
most populous in ancient Etruria. It opposed the power of 
Rome in frequent wars till B.c.310, when it bccaraa ^nrAl^S^ 
that city. Subsequently it ]o\ned V\tYi o\\i^t te!t>s\ sVaXs^ "aj^gKco^ 
the Roman power, and was destToyefli \>^ ^xj^X-a^. W.^^'&^^R 
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ever, again colonized^ and became prosperous. The town was 
celebr^ed for the manufacture of red vases of superior qoality. 
As the Roman power broke up, this city, like many others, was 
devastated by Goths, Lombards, etc. It was included in the 
great empire of Charlemagne ; at one time bishops of Arezzo 
were feudal counts, ruling in the name of the emperor. In the 
eleventh century the city rebelled against the imperial yoke and 
became a republic. It suffered much dunng the long struggles 
of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. In 1384 the famous condot- 
tiere, Ingelram de Coucy, plundered the city and sold it to the 
Florentines for 40,000 florins. Except during one or two inter* 
vals of unsuccessful revolt, flnally suppressed by Cosmo de 
Medici, Arezzo formed till recently a part of the Tuscan Duchy. 
It was stormed by the French in 1800. 

C. Cilnius Maecenas, the patron of literature, immortalized 
by Horace and Virgil, was born at Arretium. He was the 
friend and confidential adviser of the Emperor Augustus. Petrarch 
was a native of Arezzo. On passing through the city in after 
years, the poet was waited on by a deputation of notabilities to 
•how him the house of his binh. *'It was a small house," 
says Petrarch, ** befitting an exile, as my father was.*' He was 
informed that the owners had been abou^ to make some alter- 
ations in it, but the authorities interfered, and caused the whole 
to be preserved as it was on the occasion of his birth, which had 
given to Arezzo its chief claims to the remembrance of posterity. 
The house is situate near the entrance of the Via dell' Orto, 
indicated by a long inscription. Other celebrated natives of 
Att%W were — Fasari (painter), Ceialpini (botanist), Spinello 
Aretino (painter), Pielro Arelino (satirist), Guido Aretino 
(musician), Leonardo Aretino (historian). Margaritone (painter 
and sculptor), Count Fittoria Fossimbrone (statesman), Pietro 
Benvenuti (painter). 

l*he Italian Gothic Cathedral, with facade unfinished, 
was begun in 1177 ^ additions were made in 1290. The interior 
contains, — 

Stained Glass Window (i6th century), 

Scenes in life of Bishop Tarlati Guillaume de Marseille, 

Tomb of Gregory X Margaritone. 

On High Altar, Sculptures, etc. (1286) Giovanni da Pisa, 

Tomb of Redi (1698), poet. 
Ilphapel of Madonna del Soccorso, and Altars. 
Keft Aisle, at the east end, S. Magdalen, fresco by Piero della 
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Tomb of the warlike Bishop Tarlati di Pietrinola, represent- 
ing his life and deaths in 16 sections. Supposed from 
designs of Giotto, executed by Agostino and Agnolo da 
Siena, 
Other churches in Arezzo are — 

S. Maria della Pieve (9th century). On site of 
Temple of Bacchus. Tower and peculiar facade, 1216. Ancient 
sculptures over door. 

S, Bernardo. Frescoes in quadrangle . Uccello, 

U Annunziata. A fresco over door Spinello Aretino. 
S. BartOlommeo. A fresco . . Jacopo da Casentino. 
S, Domenico. Frescoes .... Spinello. 
S. Francesco. In Choir, frescoes : Legend 

of the Cross .... Piero della Francesca. 

On Ceiling, Evangelists, . (attrib.) Bicci di Lorenzo. 

Chapel of Archangel Michael, frescoes (damaged) Spinello. 

The Palazzo Pubblico (1322), much altered, with 

numerous armorial bearings, is now a prison. The Palazzo 

Comunale, in the Cathedral Square, is similarly adorned. 

The Loggia, erected by Vasari^ containing a theatre and 

custom-house, bas a fine portico 400 feet long. A statue of the 

worthy scholar and statesman, Count Fossimbrone, stands near 

the church of San Francesco, and one of Ferdinand HI. in the 

Piazza. The house of Vasari, containing works of that 

painter, is in the Via S. Vito. 

The Museum is in the cloister of the Fraternity della 
Misericordia. A collection of minerals and fossils, ancient and 
modem bronzes, inscriptions, reliefs^ antique utensils, mediaeval 
and antique seals, majolicas, cinerary urns, antique vases, etc., 
arranged in five rooms. 

The Badia di S, Flora contains, in the refectory, 

The Banquet of Ahasuerus Vasari. 

On the first floor is the Pinacoteca, a small gallery of 
pictures, mostly ancient, and casts. 

Madonna and Four Saints .... Signorelli. 

St. George ........ Fasari. 

Altar-piece, in sections . . . Pletro Laureati. 

A beautiful view of the town and cathedral of Arezzo presents 
Itself as we continue the railway journey. Then comes a tunnel 
and stations, Frasinetlo and Castelfiorentino. The valley of the 
Chiana, once a lake, and until the m\ddVe 0I \?aX. cfcTi.VQrj ^20^ 
unheaithy morass, was drained by CownX. ^o^sxtcXstofoa ^tl ^ 
pisns of Toricelli and Fiviani. It \s now t\c\A^ c>aNJCvi«5«^i'' 
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the Chiana, which flowed into the Tiber^ empties itself into the 
Arno. The next station is Cortona, at the foot of the hill on 
which the town stands. Omnibus i lira. 



CORTONA. 

Originally an Umbrian^ and afterwards an Etruscan city, then a 
Roman colony, and after various vicissitudes^ became an 
appanage of Florence in 1410. Luca Signorelli (1439-1521), 
Pietro Berettini (1596- 1669), were amongst the artists bom in 
Cortona. 

Cathedral, attributed to San GallOf altered in the last 
century by Alessandro Galilei. 

In Choir, Descent from the Cross . Luca Signorelli. 

Last Supper Jdid, 

In Sacristy, Madonna Ibid, 

. Left of Choir. Ancient Sarcophagus (Dionysius and 
Amazons). 

Baptistery or Church of the Jesuits (al Gesii) 
contains — 

The Conception . . . ... Luca Signorelli. 

The Nativity . . . . . . . Ibid. 

Annunciation and two Predelle . Fra Angelico da Fiesole. 
S. AgOStino. A Picture . . . Pieiro da Cortona. 
S. Domenico. (13th century.) Corona- 
tion of the Virgin .... Lorenzo di Nicolb. 

Madonna, with Saints and Angels . • . Fra Angelico. 
Assumption .... Bariol&meo della Gatta. 

Compagnia S. Nicolo. Madonna and 

Saints^ frescoes . . . . Luca Signorelli. 

Altar-piece, body of Christ, etc Ibid. 

S. Margherita, Church and Monastery, 

Gothic .... Nicolo and Giovanni Pisano. 
Fine views from the garden. Tomb of S. Margherita (13th 
century). Silver front and gold crown, given by Pietro da 
Cortona. 

The Fortezza (2165 ^^et) should be visited, to enjoy the 
grand prospect, only broken by the mountains at the back (Alto 
di San Egidio, 3432 feet). 

Museum of Etruscan antiquities (admission, i franc), 
witli remarkable bronzes, urns, inscriptions, votive offerings, etc. 
I circular Etruscan candelabrum for 16 l\%\its, V\V5a. iiV3Lraeto\\s» 
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mythological designs, is the gem of the collection. Notice also 
an encaustic painting, Polyhymnia. In the adjacent Ponbuni 
Library a fine MS. of Dante is preserved. The private collec- 
tion of Signor Colonnese in the Palazzo Madama, near the 
Municipio, is sometimes accessible on presentation of passport 
or visiting-card. It contains a Nativity^ and a half-length St. 
Stephen, by Luca Signorelli, and various other pictures* 

The Town Walls, ancient Etruscan work in huge blocks^ 
should be noticed. Most of the gates are traceable. There are 
other ancient remains of interest, £truscan tomb, Roman baths, 
ancient vault, etc. 

Leaving Cortona, the railway soon brings qs to BorgheUo 
Tuoro station on the Lago Trasimeno, the scene of the 
victory gained by Hannibal over the Consul Flaminius in 
217 B.C. After three hours' slaughter^ i<,ooo Romans were 
left dead on the field. The brook since called, in consequence, 
the Sanguinetto, ran red with streams of blood. Byron thus 
writes of Lago Trasimeno^ — 

" I roam 

By Thrasymene's lake, in ihe defiles 

Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home. 

For there the Carthaginian's warlike wiles. 

Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 

The host between the mountains and the shore, 

"Where courage falls in her despairing files, 

And torrents swol'n to rivers with their gore, 

Reek through the sultry plain with legions scattered o'er. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Far other scene is Thrasymene now. 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no- ravage save the gentle plough. 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain." 

The lake, 30 miles in circumference, is surrounded by hills> 
and has three islands. A castle on an eminence overlooks the 
west side. The next station reached (after passing through a 
tunnel) is Passignano, at the entrance to the defile where the 
battle took place. Two more tunnels. Magione, with mediaeval 
Watch-tower. Long tunnel. Ellera, view of Perugia to the left 
on the heights. 
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PERUGIA. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) 

From the station^ omnibus to town^ i franc. (Population, 
22,000.) Perugia is situated on lofty hills, 1706 feet above the 
valley of the Tiber. It is surrounded by walls in the form of a 
r oly gon, six miles in circumference. A few streets are wide, and 
the squares, etc., contain many massive old buildings. 

Perugia was one of the chief cities of Etruria, but was con- 
quered by Rome b.c. 310. At the fall of the Western Empire, 
it was devastated by the Goths under Totila, and afterwards 
suffered the usual vicissitudes of Italian towns till its union with 
the Popedom under Julius II. and Paul III. In 1708 the town 
was captured by the Duke of Savoy, in 1849 by the Austrians, 
and in i860 by the Piedmontese. 

Perugia is distinguished as the fountain-head of the Umbrian 
School of Painting, distinguished by its successful representation 
of fervent longing, profound devotion, or deep reverie. Pieiro 
Fannucci, surnamed il Pervgino, seceded from Florentine lealism 
to become the chief ornament of this school. 

" Perugia," says Dean Alford, ** is the Nuremberg of Italy : 
full of public buildings and houses, quaint and beautiful, passed 
down unhurt from the Middle Ages to our own ; full also, 
which Nuremberg is not, of exquisite examples of the highest 
art, the works of her world-renowned school of painters ; for 
here it was that Pietro Perugioo lived and painted and taught, 
and hence that he sent forth bis scholars, Pinturicchio, Lo 
Spagna, and the immortal Raffaelle, besides others of lesser 
name, but lesser only by reason of juxtaposition with those 
greater ones. Of Perugino himself we have, in this his own 
city, as might be expected, abundant examples 5 of Raffaelle 
but few." 

Dr. Peabody, in his " Reminiscences of European Travel," 
says, '* Perugia is one of the most charming places in Italy. 
Its site is more than beautiful — it is glorious. It lies on an 
uneven and rugged eminence, with sweet valleys below, a 
glimpse of the Tiber in the distance, a splendid range of nearer 
JiiJJs^ and beyond them some of the higher snow-crowned peaks 
'/" tbe Apennines. . . . The city is whoVV^ medva&val^ 
aa/nt, strange, dilapidated, with vestiges ol loimet ^atAewx 
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everywhere ; jet evidently with little remaining wealth, except 
of art." 

The tourist will not fail to observe the magnificent 
views of the Umbrian Valley from various points in and 
around the town, especially from the Piazza, in front of the 
Palazzo Comunale, on the site of the former citadel, and the 
planted terrace near the Church of St. Pietro di Casinensi. 

Palazzo Comunale (in the Corso), 1281-1333. 

Italian- Gothic edifice. See arms of confederate towns over 
gateway : Griffin, Perugia ; Wolf, Siena, etc. 

Collegio della Mercanzia, on ground floor of the 
'' palazzo/' containing some beautiful " tarsia/' carved and inlaid 
wood-works, dating from 1440. 

Frescoes in Sala della Prefellura . . Borifigli. 
Frescoes in Sala del Cambio (j franc) . . Perugino. 

On the right sibyls and prophets ; on the left heroes, king9^ 
and philosophers. The Nativity and Transfiguration, etc. 
Perugino executtd these works in 1500 for 350 ducats. 
RafFaelle is said to have assisted. Hawthorne, speaking of this 
ball, says, " When the room was in its first glory I can conceive 
that the world had not elsewhere to show^ within so small 
a space, such magnificence and glory as were then displayed 
here.'' 

Altar-piece and frescoes in adjoining ehapel, 

Giannicola Manni, 

The Cathedral of S. Lorenzo (15th century) is still 
unfinished. 

Descent from the Cross . . Masterpiece of Barocci, 
Painted Window Constantino da Rosato and Fra Brunacci. 
Beautiful carved seats^ etc., in chapels. 
Marble Sarcophagus, with remains of Innocent III., Urban 
IV., and Martin IV. 
In the winter Choir, Madonna and Saints (15 19) 

Luca Signorelli, 
Library rich in precious manuscripts. 

The University (fee i— i franc), now in a suppressed 
monastery^ was founded in 1320. It embraces a small Botanic 
Garden, Mediaeval Museum, and Scientific Collectioa« TVs^. 
latter is of little value. The Mtvseuia C3\iat^2\^2L<&^\ ^^^sksc^s^^s^ -^ 
yjsit J 

The Pinacoteca, now attached to \iife ^^X^x-wi C^-asoa* 
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(fee^ I franc)^ contains paintings^ chiefly of theUmbrian school^ 
from suppressed monasteries^ churches^ etc. 

Room I. 

No. 2. Adoration of the Magi . . Arrigo Fiammingo. 
„ 5. Last Judgment . . . Bono Doni (TAssuu 

,f 7* Ascension • • . . Fiammingo^ 

Room II. (Sala dbi Cimelii). 

„ I. Madonna and Saints • . Meo da Siena. 

J, 14. „ » • ' Guido da Siena {i 100). 

„ 2(5, Crucifixion . . Margaritone d^ Arexxo {i2%o). 

Room III. 

„ 3. Life of S. Lodovico^ Bishop of 

Toulouse .... BoTifigli (i486). 

Life of S. Herculanus . • Hid* 

Room IV. 

Fragments of Frescoes by various masters^ 
transferred on canvas. 

Room V. (Sala Taddeo Bartoli). 

No. 9. Madonna^ with Angels . Taddeo Bartoli {1^03). 
„ 10. Descent of the Holy Ghost . Jbid, 

„ 22. Gloria Taddeo Gaddi, 

Room VI. (Sala dell' Angelico). 

Madonna . • . Frd Angelico da Fiesole. 

„ II. „ and Saints • . Pietro della Francesca* 

Room VII. (Sala dei Bonfigli). 

Annunciation of the Virgin, and 

several other pictures . . Benedetto Bonfigli. 

„ 19 — 20. Gloria . . Boccati daCamerino{i^\*j). 



I 



Room VIII. 

Adoration of the Magi, with por- 
trait of Perugino . . Feo.£/iXoren%o (1487). 
GJoria and Saints • . Luca Signorelli da Cortona, 

master of Michael Aitgeltj, 
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Room IX. 

Adoration of the Shepherds^ Baptism of Christ, and 
several other pictures . . Perugino {1512), 
Also an autograph of the same master. 

Room X, 

No. I o. Great Altar^ with Madonna and Saints Pinturicchio. 

„ 6. Madonna della Consolazione • Perugino. 

„ 9. Beata Columba da Rieti . . Lo Spagna, 

Adoration of the Magi . . attributed to Raphael, 

Room XIII. 

36. H0I7 Family, a drawing by Raphael, executed by 

Domenico Alfani, 

37. Madonna and Saints .... Ibid, 

Room XV. 

I. Head of Christ . . School of Michael Angela. 

6. Madonna Sassoferrato. 

8. Christ Federico Barocci, 

3. Small Madonna . . . Annibale Caracci, 
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The Antiquarian Museum contains urns, inscriptions, 
coins, bronzes, terra-cottas, etc. In the first room is the longest 
known Etruscan inscription (45 lines) still undeciphered. 

Amongst the 103 churches of Perugia, the following may 
be noticed. Most of the pictures the churches formerly con- 
tained are now exhibited in the Pinacoteca. 

Chapel of S. Severe- Formerly a monastery, now a 
college, contains the first fresco of Raphael, 1J05 (much 
damaged), and the last, by Pervgino (152]). 

S. Domenico (1632), with lofty campanile, now partially 
removed. Altar in terra-cotta by Agostino della Rubbia{i^6o). 
Gothic window (141 1), from earlier church on 

this site . . Fra 'Bartolomeo di Pietro da Perugia, 
Tomb of Benedict XI. (who died of poisoned 

figs, 1305) ..... Giovanni Pisano, 
S. Pietro de Casinensi, with antique granite and 
marble columns, erected in 969 by . . S. P\fctT^> AVJViax.^' 
In S, Aisle, — Tomb of Countess BsV4e;sda\* '^twsx 
drawings by ,...*• ¥T.Cyo« 
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Above the Sacristy. — Saints . . Sassoferrato* 

In the Sacristy. — Five Saints .... Perugino, 

Holy Family ...... Parmeggianlno, 

Jesus and John ...... Raphael. 

Choir, with fine i6th century wood carvings, 
drawing by Raphael and executed by Stefano 
and Damiano da Bergamo {^^^6), 

In N. Aisle. — Piet^ Perugino, 

Adoration of the Magi (1505) . Eusebio de S. Giorgio, 
Raphael^ whose portrait is pointed out in the picture, is said to 
have assisted in this work. 

In the Capella del Sacramento- 
Frescoes ...... . Vasaru 

Madonna ...... Lo Spagna^ 

Judith ...... Sassojerrato, 

S.S. Benedetto and Mauro . . Arrigo Fiamndngo. 
At end of N. Aisle. — Pieta and Saints. 
In the second chapel to the left ; Christ in the Garden of 
Gethseroane ...... Guido Reni, 

Vibi Chapel, fine sculptured altar by Mino da Fiesole 

(H73). 

S. Angelo. Circular, with antique columns in the 

interior. Temple anciently dedicated to the " Dea Vesta.** 

Confi^aternita della Giustizia di S. Bernardino, has 

a fine fagade by (1461) . . . . Agostino Fioreniino, 

Madonna della Luce, with fresco by Vlngegno, 

Amongst the palaces^ etc.> of Perugia, the following are 

worthy of attention : — 

Palazzo Conestabile (fee i franc), Frescoes . Perugino. 

and four pictures by Sassoferrato. 

The celebrated small Madonna, by Raphael, was sold to the 

Emperor of Russia in 1871, for 350^000 francs. 

Palazzo Baldeschi. Drawing for a fresco 

at Siena ....... Raphael, 

Madonna ....... Perugino, 

Collection of Aw. Romualdi. Bronzes, coins, 

cameos, and collection of drawings and 

pictures by . . . , Caracci, Perugino, etc. 

Llbreria Pubblica, with 30,000 vols., and many rare 

kMSS. 

■ House of Perugino, in the Via Deliziosa. 

Area di Augusto, with inscription'' Axx^xi^XaL^wM^YjL:* 

'^ fouDdations are Etruscan, the upper part datfts Itota alVftx 
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the burniog of the city in the war between Octavius and 
Anthony. 

Fountain in front of Cathedral by Nicold and 
Giovanni da Pisa (i277-j'28o). Statuettes in centre by Amolfo 
di Camlno, Bronze statue of Julius III. by Vlncenxio Danti 
(j5S^)f ^^ ^^ Piazza del Papa. 

To the left of the Palazzo del Podesta, destroyed in 
1500^ notice the small Gothic gate still remaining. 

In the new Roman Road, near the Ponte S. Giovanni, about 
three miles from the town, is the Grotta de' Volunni, in the 
ancient 4 Necropolis of Perugia, discovered in 1840 by a 
peasant while digging for herbs. It is one of the most perfect 
Etruscan tombs existing. A long flight of steps leads to the 
entrance. Inside, on the doorpost, are the names of Amth and 
Larth Velimnas in red paint. The tomb contains ten chambers, 
the chief and most perfect being 28 feet long. In this are 
shelves supporting recumbent stone figures with their urns. 
The ceiling is curiously cut and panelled in squares, with a 
Gorgon's head in the centre^ On the walls are numerous repre- 
sentations of serpents, dragons, etc. The urns, lamps, etc., 
taken from this tomb can also be seen. The custodian may be 
found at the villa of Count Baglioni, situated close at hand. 

From Perugia there is a communication by diligence {^6 
miles) to Todi. Also by diligence (13 miles) to CittS di Cas- 
tello in the upper valley of the Tiber. 

On leaving Perugia the railway runs along the heights, 
through several tunnels, to station Ponte S. Giovanni; then 
crosses the Tiber, the ancient frontier of Umbria and £truria, 
also the Chiasco, and after passing station Baslia, reaches 
station Assisi. 

Gubbio. Whilst at Perugia, an excursion could be made 
to the old episcopal see of Gubbio ; four hours' distance by 
carriage. The birthplace of Ottaviano Nelli, whose frescoes 
are to be seen in St. Maria Nuova. The Cathedral, dating 
from the sixth century of the Christian era, contains a good 
collection of pictures. 

In the church of S. Pietro is a Gloria by Rafaellino del 
Colle, and frescoes by Timoteo della Fiie. Also visit the Pina- 
coteca, 

A88I8I. 

(Population 5000.) Assisi is t\xe 617 o\ ^\.* ^x^XkRv^^^ 
founder of the Order of Mendicatit ¥mts caX\fc^^x«a52«-^ 
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The story of his life has been exquisitely told by Mrs. Oli- 
phant^* whose work opens with the following admirable descrip- 
tion : — 

''Towaids the end of the 12th century, in the year 1182, 
Francis Bemardone, the son of Pietro Bemardone and Madonna 
Pica, his wife, was born in the little town of Assisi, which has 
since become illustrious through his name and memory. The 
vale of Umbria, the very heart and centre of Italy, with its rich 
fields and woods and pleasant streams — a garden of Eden 
situated between two seas 5 yet unconscious of either, shut in 
by hills which stretch upward through vineyards and olive- 
gardens to the dark foliage of the oak and fir on the crest of 
Apennine — lay at the feet of the little mountain borough, then 
quite undistinguished among the other fierce little independent 
towns that shone on the neighbouring slopes within sight of its 
watch-towers. It is difficult to form even an imagination of 
Assisi apart from the great man who has been its glory for six 
centuries, and has made of it at once a monument and a shrine. 
But yet it existed, with less difference than it is easy to con- 
ceive, walled and defended on its sunny height, a warlike muni- 
cipality, no doubt ready to defy Perugia opposite, or Folignoj 
prepared to ring its bells in loud alarum, and pour forth its 
excited burghers, on the smallest provocation, for the defence 
of those narrow streets and lofty houses, which to them were 
both home and country. No larger patriotism existed at the 
time in Italy. The city, not the country, was the object of 
every man*s devotion. The world within diose walls was big 
enough for public spirit and enterprise, for faction and party, 
for making of war without and many a tumult within. The 
walls exist still, though the gates are guarded only by the 
homely officers of the Dogana ; and all the curious precautions 
of the past, like the intricacies of an old-fashioned lock, are 
innocently open to the eyes of the peaceable traveller. But the 
narrow, lofty streets into which, when any passing commotion 
arises, the people throng out like bees, while those who remain 
at home scream at each other from the high windows, just as 
they might have done when the tocsin was sounding, and the 
great cathedral bells giving forth warning notes of danger, 
remain curiously unchanged." 

*' Probably, the very shops — dark caverns, with one vast 
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Francis of Assisi," by Mrs. Oliphant.-— MaciaVflJaiL &. Co. 
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door giving all the light that can penetrate even from Italian 
skies to the ground- floor of a seven or eight-storied building 
deep down in the depths of a narrow lane — look very much like 
that shop to which Messer Pietro came home from his journey 
into France^ and where he first heard that his son was bom. 
But such a man as Pietro fiernardone was of a very different 
class from the shopkeepers of the nineteenth century." 

Hawthorne, the American traveller^ says^ '' The city seems 
like a stony growth out of the hillside, or a fossilized city, so 
old and singular it is, without enough life and juiciness in it to 
be susceptible of decay. . . . Nothing is more strange 
than to think that this now dead city — dead as regards the pur- 
poses for which men live now-a-days^was centuries ago the 
seat, and birthplace almost, of art, the only art in which the 
beautiful part of the human mind then developed itself.*' 

Dante has celebrated the picturesque beauty of Assisi and 
the glory which encircles it as the scene of St. Francis's pious 
labours, and the sanctuary of the early Italian art, which sought 
to immortalize those labours. 

** Between Tupino and the wave that falls 
From blest Ubaldo's chosen hill there hangs 
Rich slope of mountain high, whence heat and cold 
Are wafted through Perugia's eastern gate. 

Upon that side 
Where it doth break its steepness most, arose 
A sun upon the world as duly this 
From Ganges doth ; therefore let none who speak 
Of that place, say Assisi — or its name 
Were lamely so delivered. But the Orient, 
To call things rightly, be it henceforth styled." 

The Monastery of the Franciscans, now partially 
used as a school for the sons of teachers (fee i franc) is a 
conspicuous object in approaching Assisi. From the outer 
passage we obtain splendid views of the valley. The monastery, 
said to have been founded in 1228 by the Emperor Frederick II., 
as a home for the new order, contains in the refectories several 
frescoes of great interest j two, representing the '' Last Supper," 
by Solimene and Dono Doni 3 but the three churches are the 
chief source of attraction. As we reflect on the former glory 
of the Franciscan Order, and gaze around the halls and churches 
of the convent, we are forcibly reminded how '' the old order 
changeth," and how, with the changed cvte\rKVS\axv^^'s» ^\ xj««* 
bom Itaiy, Dew ideas have risen \o ptoroAtietit^ ^tA ^'^^ 
'' The frescoes of Cimabue,\he ^lonous «\\e^Qt\e&o\.^>Rfi<^^ 
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sajs a recent visitor to Assisi> ^* were no longer shown with a 
consciousness of pride and of joyful possession^ but rather as 
reminiscences of a departing greatness. The very frescoes 
themselves, especially the grand series illustrating the life and 
supposed miracles of the s^nt, seemed to sympathize with the 
decay of the institution, as they showed the marks of age, here 
and there obliterated and dropping in fragments to the ground. 
Some were already so indistinct that their story could no longer 
be traced. The marks of that strong early genius, who 
heralded the glorious line of Italian art, still cliog to the walls, 
but their meaning can no longer be clearly read. I could not 
look at them without a feeling of regret that no applications of 
modern art can save these fine conceptions, everywhere instinct 
with an archaic dignity and spirituality of thought under all 
their dim-coloured formal outlines; and even here and there, 
their apparent childishness of external design. The groups of 
the cardinal Christian virtues, Poverty^ Chastity, and Obedience, 
with which Giotto surrounded the high-altar of the second or 
middle church, are still comparatively living, richly coloured 
and divinely (expressive, if not so fresh as when they came from 
his hands. 

There are three churches enclosed within one great Gothic 
edifice. In the Lower Church, erected in 1228-32, 
are — 

Tomb of John de Brienne, King of Jerusalem (13th century ), 

or of Hecuba, Queen of Cyprus, 1240. 
Cbapel of the Crucifixion . . . Fuccio CavalUni, 
Chapel of S. Louis. Frescoes by . Adone Doni (1574). 
Prophets and Sibyls on Roof . . Andrea del Ingegno, 
Chapel of S. Antonio di Padua (modernized), 

frescoes . • • • . • . Giottino. 

Chapel of S, Maddalena, frescoes . . • Buffalmaco. 
In S. Transept, frescoes, Taddeo Gaddi to* Giovanni da Milano. 
Frescoes round the High Altar, representitig 

Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, etc. (See p. 54) Giotto. 

In N. Transept. — St. Francis receiving the 

Stigmata (frescoes) .... Pucdo Capanna, 

Crucifixion ...... Pietro Cavallini. 

Madonna and S. Catherine . . . , Lo Spagna. 
In the Sacristy, handsome cabinets, 17th century. 

" VeU oi the Virgin." 
JkfSS. of St, Francis, a benediction, and "BaxVcs ol ^eOt^^x. 
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Portrait of St. Francis . . (attrib.) Giunta da Pisa. 

On Pulpit of the churchy Coronation of the 

Virgin • . . . . (attrib.) . Fra Martino, 

Under the Music Gallery, St. Francis receiv- 
ing the Stigmata^ a fresco .... Giotto. 

Chapel of St. Martin. Scenes in the life of 

St Martin .... Simone Mannui da Siena, 

Stained Windows by Anseletto tf Pietro da Gubhio tf Bonino 
d* Assisi. 

The Upper Church is publicly opened only on great 
festivals. Visitors can inspect it on application. Notice hand- 
some window on west side. 

Subjects from the Bible and Apocalypse . . Cimabue. 
Life of St. Francis^ frescoes . . . Giotto (1298). 
Old and New Testament frescoes Cimabue (1280). 

Frescoes in Transept . . . Giunta da Pisa {12^2). 
Choir Stalls carved by . Domenico da S. Severino (1450). 
Red Marble Papal Throne, Gregory IX. Fuccio. 

The Crypt was excavated in 1822, when, after 500 years 
of controversy, the vexed question of the last resting-place of 
St. Francis was settled, by the discovery of his remains in a 
stone coffin. The genuineness of this discovery was confirmed 
by the decision of a congregation of cardinals, and announced 
to the church by Pius VII. 5 all sceptics in the matter being 
henceforth declared liable to excommunication. 

Before passing to the other attractions of Assisi, we quote, 
from the " Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," the following 
account of a visit to the three churches of the convent : — 

" Up and down two or three break- neck streets, and we 
enter the outer cor tile, leading to the three separate churches 
into which the vast pile is divided. This cor tile is on a level 
whh the middle church. High above rises the upper church ; 
while below the ground on which we stand is the lower one — 
the burying-place of St. Francis, excavated out of the solid 
rock on which the artificial supports of the superstructure are 
built. The cor tile, surrounded by low arched cloisters, is 
desolate and grass-grown. We passed through a rlchbj-^'o.xiS;:^- 
tured pointed arch, to the left, mto oVYvet do\s\Rt%^^\iv^w 
large and airy, and covered with ba\l-o\iY\\e\^\fc^ ix^^co^^. 
the centre is a deep well, full o! tVie mosl Y\nA^ ^^- 
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" The middle church is the roost interesting^ as it contains 
the three celebrated frescoes of Giotto, representing Chastity^ 
Poverty, and Obedience. Poverty is pictured as a poor but 
beautiful woman whom our Saviour is about to wed to St. 
Francis. Around are a number of boys jeering. Chastity 
stands in the centre of a great fortification surrounded by angels 
and armed men. St. Francis, with a body of attendants, is on 
his way to pay the virtue a visit. 

" The subterranean church contains the tomb of St. Francis. 
This is situated inside a chapel, surrounded by beautiful yellow 
porphyry pillars, and is cut out of the rock. The monks 
approach it with great veneration. 

" The upper church, which is reached by a long flight of 
stairs, is not nearly so pretty as the other two, but contains 
some beautiful frescoes by Cimalue and Giotto, Two very 
celebrated ones by Giotto represent events in the history of 
St. Francis. One is a scene illustrative of the saint's ascent to 
heaven, in which he appears driving over clouds in a red car, 
drawn by two very mundane-looking horses. The other has 
often been referred to, and is much the prettier of the two. 
It makes the holy father appear in the midst of a beautiful 
garden, in which is congregated every species of bird, some in 
the trees and some on the ground ; while out of the pond, 
which is also here, the fishes' heads are protruded, as though 
their owners were intently listening.** 

Connected with the associations that surround the Fran- 
ciscan convent, is the Church of S. Maria degli Angeli, 
about a mile and a half from the town. It is near the station, 
and can be visited before passing on to Assisi. Here, six 
centuries ago, St. Francis laid the foundation of his order, 
taking upon himself the vow of poverty, and going forth to 
preach the gospel of self-denial. Only seven kindred spirits 
were leagued with him, when he first instituted the great Fran- 
ciscan order in 1209. Adherents soon joined the cause from 
every country in Europe. Innocent III. in 1210 gave it papal 
sanction. Several branches of this order (Seraphic Brethren, 
Capuchins, etc.) have arisen from time to time. The saint is 
said to have received the stignTata in a vision in 1224. He 
died in 1226, and was canonized by Gregory IX. in 1228. 
Several of his letters and other works are extant. 

The Church of S. Maria degli Angeli was built over the 
yis^ioal oratory or cell of St, Francis by Vignola. Nave and 
/> re-erected after the earthquake of 1 832. 
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Vision of St. Francis (fresco) 1829 . . . Overbed. 
Life of St. Francis (frescoes) . . . Tiberio d* Assisi. 
Hat where St. Francis died, with frescoes bjr Lo Spagna. 

In the Piazza of Assisi is the Church of S. Maria 
della Minerva, with remains of classic ruins in and near it. 
Especially worthy of note are the six columns of Travertine, 
originally the portico of a Temple of Minerva, but now attached 
to the church. When Goethe visited this spot, he was so en- 
chanted with this vestige of ancient art that he went away with- 
out visiting the convent, for fear of disturbing the associations. 

Chiesa Nuova, on the site of the house where St. 
Francis was bom. 

Cathedral of S. Ruflno (12th century). Crypt of 
earlier date (ioa8). Entrance, 25 c. 

S, Chiara. Gothic church (1253), by Fra Filippo da 
Campello, but altered since bis time. Beneath the high-altar is 
the tomb of St. Clara, who left wealth and luxury to found the 
order of Clarissines. Round the tomb are handsome coloured 
marbles. Frescoes by Giotto and Giottino adorn the church. 

In front of the Duomo on the piazza, notice a modern 
statue of St. Francis by DuprS. 

The Hermitage delle Carceri, one of the oratories of 
St. Francis, is in a ravine behind the town. 

Assisi was the birthplace of Propertius (46 B.C.), and of 
Metastatio (opera writer), in 1693, a.d. 



From Assisi the train conveys us to 

Spello (ancient Hispellum), with ancient gates and walls. 

In S. Maria Maggiore, Frescoes by Pw/«nccAw (1501.) 
Piet^ and Madonna. . . . Perugino, 

In S. Francesco (1228), altar-piece Pinturicchio (1508), 

In S. Andrea, Madonna by Pinturicchio, The small 
picture beneath the Madonna, representing S. John, is attri- 
buted to Raphael. 

Various Roman antiquities are shown in Spello, among 
others a miscalled " House of Propertius." 

Crossing the Topino, we next reach the station at Foligno, 
(see p 38), and then proceed along the valley of the Clitumnus to 

Trevi (ancient Trebia), 

Church or S. Emillano (,iat\i c^tLVvitf^ . ^cstfc^% «j 

Altars bf . . ... . • Rocco d^Vxce" 
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Church of Madonna delle Lagrime. 

Adoration of the Magi . . . . . Perugino. 

Descent from the Cross . . . . Lo Spagna. 

Church of S- Martino . Madonna . Tiherio (Vjisdsi. 

Coronation of the Virgin . . . . Lo Spagna. 

Between Trevi and the next station are several objects of 
intere>t. An ancient temple, now church of S. Salvatore. 
Near the village of Le Vene is the source of the Clitumnus, 
described by Pliny, alluded to by Byron as the 

" Sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The haunt of water nymph." 

Villages of Campello and S. Giacomoj in the latter a 
church with frescoes by . . . . . Lo Spagna, 

SpoletO (population 12,000, | m. from station ; two-horse 
carriage i franc) is next reached. Spoletium was colonized by 
the Romans 242 b.c, sustained a siege and repelled a vigorous 
attack of Hannibal in 267, and went through the usual expe- 
riences incident to civil war, barbaric invasion, and mediaeval 
tumult. It was captured by the Piedmontese i8th September, 
i860, in spite of a gallant defence of the castle by Major 
O'Reilly, an Irishman. 

Several relics of Roman temples, theatre, gateway, etc., are 
to be seen. 

Cathedral of S. Maria Assunta, erected in 617 a d., 
by Duke Theodelapius, but frequently restored, l.he fagade, 
with its stone pulpits, arches, and curious frieze, dates from 
the r3th century. 

Over the entrance. Mosaic by . • Solsernus (i 207). 

The interior was renovated in 1644. 

In the Choir, Frescoes } ^^^ ^"'Pf^ ^'ff' f /'" ^'"- 
' L manie (1470). 

In Winter Choir, Carvings Bramante, 

Paintings. . . . Lo Spagna. 

Tomb of Fra Filippo Lippi. This monk was poisoned by 

the relatives of Lucrezia Buti, a noble Florentine lady, whose 

atfections he had gained, and whom he managed to abduct 

from a convent. 

Frescoes in the Baptistery. Style of • « GiuUo Romano* 

^ont of Travertine, with Sculptures. 

escoes in Chapel . ...... PlnturxccKW^ 
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There are several other churches in the towo^ but of little 
interest. 

In the Palazzo Pubblico are several ancient inscriptions, 
and a valuable collection of petrefactions will be found in the 
Palazzo Toni, and several pictures by , . Lo Spagna, 

Whilst at Spoleto, the Rocco (1223 feet), or the Monte 
Luco, opposite, should be visited for the sake of the prospect. 
The Aqueduct delle Torri, built by Theodelapius, Duke of 
Spoleto (604), is used as a bridge to Monte Luco. 

From Spoleto the railway passes up Monte Somma (4038 
feet) to a height of 2231 feet, and then through a tunnel to 
the Nera valley. Very attractive and wild scenery. (See route 
Aquila-Temi.) 

Terni (ancient Interamna, population J 6,000). Birth- 
place of the historian Tacitus. Roman remains; pleasant 
walks on Ramparts, etc. Celebrated waterfalls in the 
neighbourhood (650 feet). Lake and village of Piedilugo. 
Large weapon manufactory belonging to the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

(In October, 1883, a new railway was opened from Terni 
to Aquiia, where it joins the line to Pescara, thus making 
another connection between the west and east coasts of Italy.) 

The next station reached is Narni. Birthplace of Nerva. 
Ancient castle, now a prison. Cathedral (13th century), inte- 
resting architecture. 1 own-hall contains a Coronation of Mary, 
by Lo Spagna (retouched). Umbrian town of JEmeVxB, with 
C}'clopean walls, etc., 6 miles N.W. Otricoli, 7 miles S. ; 
antiquities, volcanic deposits, etc. Bridge of Augustus, 
short walk from Narni ; one arch entire, 61 feet in height. 

The railway follows the Nera valley, and then crosses the 
Tiber by a chain- bridge, and arrives at Orte, a picturesque 
town. Descending the right bank of the Tiber valley, we see 
the ridge of Mount Soracte, pass two or three villages, and arrive 
at Borghetto (with ruined castle). Here is the Ponte Felice, 
a handsome bridge built by Augustus. After a brief view of 
Civita-Castellana, we cross to left bank of the Tiber. The 
route is now as follows : — Siimigliano and Montorso, stations 
amongst the olive-trees of the beautiful Sabina district. Passo 
di Correse (ancient Cures), the birthplace of Numa Pompilius. 
Monte Rotwido, with a castle of the Orsini ; fine views ol ^kw^ 
Sabine Mountains. Village stormed \y^ ^2i\\i^^\ vc^ 'iJ^^l 
J mile to the S.E. lies the village ol " M^exiVaTiar ^^«^ ^* 
baJdi was d-feated by the Papal troops \ti i^^T. K^Xfc^ « 
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iofl; the Anio, with the Sabine and Alban m ounUin s to the 
left^ the dome of St. Peter's, Rome, rises to Tiew, and the 
train shortlj arriyes at the terminos, near the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. 

Home, p. 71. 



FLORENCE TO ROME, BY SIENA AND 

ORVIETO. 

(220^ miles — 12 hoars.) 

On leaving Florence the railway passes near the Cascine^ 
and through a pleasant snbarb with many good villas, to S. 
Donnino and Signa, Then succeeds a beautiful valley, the 
Gonfolina, and then Montelupo^ where there is a fortified castle, 
the " Mountain of the Wolf " {Mantelupo). 

Empoli. Here the railway for Rome turns southward, 
while the lioe to Pisa continues westward. Empoli is an old 
town, and held an important position in the time of the wars 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines. It is now insignificant 3 and there 
is nothing to detain the tourist here except a church (lopj)^ 
Baptistery (1447), two or three good pictures^ and some old 
houses^ much the worse for wear. 

From Empoli, the line follows the right bank of the Elsa^ 
palling (on tne r.) lofty tower of S. Miniato dei Tedeschi to 
station Osteria Banca / then station Castel Fiorentino. 

Station Ccrtaldo. — Town on hill to the left. Boccaccio 
born here in 1313; died here in 1375. House of Boccaccio 
restored 1823. 

Station Pnggibonsu — Volterra can be visited from this point. 
Carriage 1 j f. 

St Glmlgnano can be reached in a two hours* drive from 
Poggibonsi. A medieval town on the heights^ remarkable for 
Ita many tall square towers, and containing several buildings of 
Intcrent. The Palazzo Comunale, with pictures and 

flora by Lippo Mtfmmi, Filtbpino Lippi. Torre del Com- 
I (taps), iSo feet in height. Palazzo del Podesta 
e). Church of La CoUeglata (nth century) ; frescoes 
0/firJftndah, etc. S. Agostino (1280^. S. Jacopo 
century) f and 8, Olrolatno, a\\ w\Oi pxctaxes and 
•v# worth §eelng» 
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After leaving Poggibonsi^ notice the Cbateaax of Staggia 
and Monte Riggioni^ both on the right ; then passing through 
tunnel, we reach 

SIENA. 

(Population 26^000.) 

Siena is 1330 feet above the sea level, with a healthy climate, 
and many attractions for the tourist. It has more Gothic 
edifices than Italian cities usually possess, and in no town in 
Italy can there be found finer specimens of Italian Gothic 
Architecture of the 13th and 14th centuries. Three or four 
days can be spent here to advantage. 

Siena (ancient Sena JuUd), founded by Senonian Gauls, 
was made a Roman colony by Augustus. It was a thriving 
town in the middle ages; a free state as early as the 12th 
century, and took a prominent part in the struggles between 
Gnelphs and Ghibellines. Its population once reached nearly 
ico,ooo. A century later tyrants overthrew the popular 
government; and in 1500 a.d. through one of them, Pandolfo 
Petrucci (Machiavelli's chief example of tyranny), the city 
became subject to the Medicis of Florence. Under Cosmo di 
Medici, the Count of Marignano wasted Siena and the Maremme 
district with fire and sword. 

The Sienese school of painting is remarkable for devotional 
feeling, pathetically and delicately expressed. 

The most noted master in its earlier period was Simone 
Martini (d. 1344), and in its later period, the more celebrated 
5*0(^9720(1480-1549). The best Italian wood-carving (especially 
in ijtb and T6th centuries) has been produced in Siena. 

A good general idea of the town of Siena is given by Mrs. 
Elliott, thus :— 

''There stands the stout old city which I know so well, 
unchanged since I first beheld it — unchanged since the days of 
the Triumvirate — crowning a precipitous hill, or rather, many 
hills, the grand old walls, baked yellow by the sun of many 
centuries, running obstinately up hill and down dale, broken 
here and there by a cypress wood, or a huge church jutting out 
on a high promontory, or a castle with quaint towers, mullions, 
buttresses, and battlements along the sky-line. Always in 
middle ages, we ignore the existence ot ^xiTv^o^^et %& ^ 
fiffront to our understandings, and deem.t^esfc>N«J\%\^cckyt«^ 
^'DarkeDiDg the walls at mterva\a by ^e^^ ^c^^o* 
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lofty macchiolated gates flanked by tutrets^ giant Cerberuses 
keeping watch, hostile and grim outwardly, but lit up within 
by richest frescoes of virgins and saints and angels, so that all 
who leave the city can see them hovering aloft, and say their 
passing Ave, and return thanks for having been prevented from 
falling headlong down those steep and dreadful adruccioli 
(slides), which descend from the main streets into the bowels 
of the city with a precipitousness perfectly astounding to the 
constructive sense.'* 

The Piazza Vittorio Emanuele is a semicircular 
space in the centre of the town, which has been for ages the 
scene of public festivals and assemblies, and is still used as the 
race-course during the races, 11 Palio, on July 2nd and August 
15th. This horse- racing is of such a strange character as fairly to 
astonish every one seeing it. The Englishman doubtless thinks 
that he has attained the highest perfection in this "noble" 
sport. But he cannot realize the Sienese ideal until he has 
organised an annual race round Trafalgar Square, or some such 
public place. The competitors in the Palio are representatives 
chosen from the different parishes of Siena, into which from 
the earliest times the city has been divided. Each conirada, or 
district, has its separate institutions and church, and on this day 
turns out in full force, with flags, bands, and procession. The 
course is the Piazza, around which on one side a series of stages 
have been erected 5 and against the houses in different parts of 
the route, huge mattresses are placed to prevent the luckless 
riders — some of whom are sure to be thrown off — from dashing 
out their brains. At the boom of cannon the processions begin 
to move along the course. Each contrada — named from some 
natural object, such as the wave, the giraffe, the goose, etc. — 
bears its colours and representative symbol prominently dis- 
played. Along the Piazza they pass one after the other, seventeen 
in all, with all the pomp and parade of a mediaeval tournament 
party. When the procession is over, the caonoa again booms, 
and the riders and the horses come forward ready for the race. 
At a given signal they start, and race round and round the 
Piazza until they are stopped by the tinkling of a bell. The 
successful jockey is borne away by his contrada to their church, 
in which their banner is placed, to commemorate the event. — 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy. 

The Palazzo Pubblico (129J-1309), frcm designs of 
4^os/i/zo and Agnolo (i-j fr,). In the CapeWa dlPv^LXxa^ 
mjuenced In 1348, and completed in 1376, ate — 
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Death and Assumption of the Virgin • Taddeo BartolL 

Altar-piece, Holy Family Sodoma. 

Carved Choir Stalls (1429) . . Domenico di Niccolo. 
Fine Iron Screen (1436-45). 

In Vestibule. Curious Fresco . . Taddeo Bar toil. 
In Sala del Gran Consiglio, Madonna and 

Child Simone Martini, 

Guidoziccio de' Fogliani Ibid, 

SS. Ansano, Victor, Bernardino .... Sodoma, 
In Sala di Balia, Events in Lives of Empe- 
ror Frederick I. and Pope Alexander III. Spinello Aretino, 
In adjoining Room, Madonna . . Matteo da Siena, 

Portraits, 8 Popes and 39 Cardinals (born at Siena). 
In Sala del Concistoro, Ceiling . . . Beccafumi, 
Splendid Marble Door . . . Jacopo delta Quercia. 
In Sala dei Nove, Frescoes . . Amhrogio Loremetti, 
In Sala del Sindaco, Resurrection .... Sodoma, 

Tower del Mangia (begun — 1325, finished i6th 
century). (Fee \ fr.) Extensive panorama from the top. 

Fonte-Gaja opposite the Palazzo Pubblico with bas-reliefs 
in marhle j originally by Jacopo delta Quercia^ now preserved in 
the Opera del Duomo, but recently reproduced by Parrocchi 
partly restored ; some originals to be found in the Opera del 
Duomo. 

The Catliedral stands on the loftiest site in Siena ; built 
in 13th century, to replace an older church of S. Maria Assunta, 
built on the site of a Temple of Minerva. Notice ruined 
portion of a nave erected in the 14th century, when it was 
intended to make the present cathedral the transept of a much 
larger edifice. The FaQade (1270- 1380) designed by Giovanni 
Pisano, with coloured marble decorations, and of mixed archi- 
tecture; with sculptures (prophets and angels), by Jacopo 
delta Quercia (1368- 1442). The Campanile is in six stories. 
In the interior of the Cathedral observe the rose windows 
and beautiful columns.^ 

Terra-cotta busts of Popes round the central Nave. 

Tribune, with bas-reliefs. 

Inlaid Marble Pavement, Old Testament scenes 

Duccio, Beccafumi^ Wc* 
Basins for Holy Water, beautiiviY pvece^ 0I 
sculpture after design of . . • ^aco^o della Quwo* 
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Beautiful carviug of Choir Stalls (1J69), from 
designs by Riccio, and inlaid (tarsia) woik 
by .... . Fra Giovanni da Verona, 

Bronze Tabernacle (1472) . . . Lorenzo da Pietri, 
The Pulpit, in sculptured marble, is sur- 
rounded by ten columns representing 
scenes from the New Testament by . Pisano ^ Pupils, 
Picture (divided, in two chapels) . Duccio di Buoninsegna, 
Life of our Saviour, in 26 sections, in chapel of the Eucharist. 
Madonna and Child^ with Saints (13 11). For which 3000 

ducats was paid to the artist. 
Statue of S. John (in chapel) . . Donatello, 

Font . . . (ditto) . . Jacopo della Quercia, 
Statue of S. Ansano . . . • . Neroccio, 

Frescoes, Life of S. John, etc. . . . Pinturicchio. 
Coronation of Pius IIL (over entrance to Library) Ihid, 

The Library of the Cathedral contains ten well-pre- 
served frescoes of the celebrated Pinturicchio, repre- 
senting scenes from the life of Piccolomini (Pius 
IL). The last fresco on the right-hand side is 
believed to be by Raphael . • . . . Ibid. 

ap Choir Books, with miniatures by j ^"/;5^/' ^''^''' ""^ 

Some modern Monuments . . . Tenerani, Ricci, etc. 
Monument of Bandino Bandint . . Michael Angela. 
Altar (Piccolomini family), with statues . . Ibid. 

Chapel of the Chigi, with gold, marble, and 
lapis-lazuli decorations 3 and statues of S. 
Jerome and Mary Magdalene, by . Giovanni Bernini. 
Notice the beautiful Mosaic representing the " Flight into 
Egypt." The original oil picture by Carlo Maratti is to be 
seen in the Palazzo Chigi in Rome. 
S. John Baptist — under the cathedral choir — anciently 
the Baptistery. Gothic fa5ade, and brazen Font, with statuary 
by Lorenzo Ghilerti, Donatello, etc. Also some 15th century 
frescoes. 

The Opera del t)uomo contains statuary, paintings, etc. 
The Three Graces (antique), removed from Rome. 

(Sculptures from the Fonte Gaja . Jacopo della Quercia, 
Sculptures from the Capella di Piazza, etc. 
^J^g; with TranshgUTation of Christ . . Sodoma. 

Drawings from Cathedral pavement. 
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Collection of 13th and 14th century Crosiers. 

Four Saints Lorenzetli, 

Credo, by Taddeo Bartoli, 

The Pellegrinajo, hospital, with Church of S. Maria 
della Scala. Room with Frescoes {i fr.) by Domenico di 
BartolOf etc. 

The Institute delle Belle Arti- Admission, i lira, 
9.0 to 3.0 daily. Pictures of great historical interest, chiefly of 
the elder Sienese school. 

When entering, turn to the left and commence by the second 
corridor on the right. 

Earlit SiENESB School (Byzantine Style). 
No. I to 17. Religious pictures in the Byzantine style. 






6. Madonna 

20, 22, 23. Madonna and Saints 
18. St. Francis 
46. Madonna and Saints 

54> 55> 5^> 59* Saints, etc. . 

79 to 85. Adoration of Magi, etc. . Bartolo di Fredi, 

90. Madonna and Saints . . . Memmi Lippo. 



Guido da Siena, 

Duccio Buoninsegna, 

Margaritone d'Arexzo. 

Lorenzetti Ambrogio, 

. Lorenzetti Pietro, 



In the third room to the left — 

No. 134. St. Ludovic and Last Judgment . Giovanni di Paolo. 
Notice in same room large collection 

of older Byzantine pictures by . . Sano di Pietro. 

No. 166. Madonna, etc Matteo di Giovanni, 

(One of the best painters of the 15th century.) 
„ 205. Christ about to be Scourged . Sodoma (i joo). 
„ 210. ^neas departing from Troy ) ^ ^' i 
„ 220. Liberation of thi Captives I ^^"^« Gxrolarm. 
Notice eight elegant carved pillars BarriU (ijoo). 

In the next room — 

Nos. 236 — 242. Coronation and Death of 

the Virgin . . • . Spinello Arretino, 

In far-end room notice a fine picture representing the 

Annunciation of the Virgin . . Taddeo Bartoli. 

In the Grand Saloon — 

Behind the columns, 2 Frescoes • » « SotoiJ 

No. 345. Large Madonna in Gloria (^1 ^iTi^ Fuu^ax^criv^Mr^J 
^^ ii^- Judith ^^ 
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No. ^66. Resurrection 

368. Fall of ihe Angel 
373. AnnunciatioQ (1500) . 
377. Descent from the Cross 
395. Ascension. 



» 



99 



>i 



Benvenuto di Giovanni. 

Beccqfumi. 

Girolamo del Pacchia, 

Sodoma, 

Pacchiarotti Giacomo, 



In corner of large Saloon, notice the 

Madonna, b/ . . . Pletro Lorenxetii (1300), 
replaced on canvas. 



End Room — 

No. 36. " Mora ** Players . 
45. Holy Family 

53. Portrait by . 

54. Portrait of Charles V. , 
52 — 69. Flowers, with ivory frame 
63. St. Catherine 
8j. Nativity .... 
81. Madonna and Child 



if 

Ji 
Jf 
99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



4'' 99 99^ • • 

91 — 99. St. Catherine and St. Magdalen, 
102. Landscape ..... 



Caravaggio. 

. Pinturicckio. 

Schongauer, 

Amberger, 

MarreL 

Beccqfumi. 

Sodoma, 

Palma Vecchio. 

Caracci. 

Frd Bartolomeo. 

. Domenichino, 



Small Room to the left — 

Original Cartoons (History of Moses) . . Beccofumi, 
The execution of the above drawings are to be seen on the 
griffit-floor of the Cathedral. 

Respecting the No. 205 in the foregoing list, Dean Alford 
thus writes : — 

"There is one fresco in the Sienese Gallery, to see which 
is worth the journey hither. I mean, of course, the magnificent 
picture by Bazzi, commonly called ' Sodoma,' of our Lord 
bound to the pillar. It is impossible to imagine the majesty 
of suffering better represented. The execution of the details is 
perfect. The prevalent tint is a reddish-brown ; and the tex- 
ture of the flesh so delicately painted, as to give a waxen, or 
almost an enamel effect. It is a work on which the whole 
power and devotion of no ordinary genius have been expended : 
one of those pictures lightly esteemed, it would appear, by 
connoisseurs in art (Kugler hardly mentions it, and describes 
it wrongly), but n^aking on any mind capable of feeling, an 
iadeJ/ble Impression. " 
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The Palaces of Siena are of great architectural interest. 
Most of them date from about 1300 a.d., from designs by 
Agostino and Agnolo. Palazzo del Magniflco, with ex- 
terior bronze decorations by Cozzarelli and Mazzinu Palazzo 

Saracini- Palazzo Buonsignori- Palazzo Picco- 

lomini ; two halls painted by Bernard Fan Orley. Palazzo 
del Governo contains one of the best collections of archives 
in Italy. Here are preserved 52,000 documents, charters, etc., 
from 736 A.D. Valuable autographs, miniatures, etc. Palazzo 
PoUini, with Frescoes by Sodoma. (?) 

Several interesting fountains, gates (with frescoes), etc., 
will be noticed in the public streets and places. The Uni- 
versity has a monument to Nicold Aringhieri (1374). The 
Library, in the Accademia degli Intronati, possesses 40,000 
volumes and 5000 MSS. j the Greek gospels (9th century), — 
from Palace of the Emperors at Constantinople — and other 
precious works. It is the oldest library in Europe. The 
Citadel was built by Cosimo I. on the site of a fortress of 
Charles V. 

Amongst the Churches of Siena are, — 
S. Domenica (1220-1465). 
Frescoes in Chapel of S. Catherine . . . Sodoma, 
Madonna (in 2nd chapel 1. of altar) . Guido da Siena. 

„ ( „ r. „ ) . Matteo da Siena, 

S. Agostina (restored 1755, ^7 VanvitelR). 
Crucifixion (2nd altar r.) . . . Pieiro Perugino. 

Slaughter of the Innocents (chapel r.) . Matteo da Siena, 
Statue of Pius II. „ . . . Duprh 

Adoration of the Magi (altar piece) . . . Sodoma. 
II Carmine. Tower and Cloisters Baldassare Peruzzi. 
Nativity of Mary (in chapel, r.) . . . . Sodoma. 

Chiesa del Monastero del Campansi (now Os- 
pizio di Mendicita). 

Frescoes in Cloister ; lower part by . . Perugino. 

S- Concezione {dei Servi), 
Slaughter of the Innocents (4th altar r.) Matteo da Siena. 

Madonna (1436) Giovanni di Pietro. 

S. Francesco (1236). Out of repair; most of the pic- 
tures removed. Frescoes by ... . Lorenzetti. 
Confraternita di S. Bernardino (fee i fr.) 
Frescoes, Mary visiting Temple, Visitation, 

Assumption and Coronation oi lYie ^Vc^xxi . S^^^tuM 

Other Frescoes . . • . PaccHia W B^ccoJ-" 
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S. Girolamo. Madonna and Saints Matteo da Siena, 

S. Martino. Circumcision . • Guido RenL 

Marble Sculptures ..... Marrina, 

Gilded Wooden Statues . . yacopo delta Querela, 

Confraternita di Fontegiusta (1482). 
High Altar (one of the finest sculptures of the 

period) ....... Marrina, 

Holy Water Basin (1480) . . Giovanni delle Bomharde, 

Coronation of the Madonna Fungai. 

Fresco (restored). Sybil announcing the birth 

of Christ B, Peruzzi, 

S. SpiritO. Fa5ade (15 19), by . Bald, Peruzzi. 

Altar wall with Frescoes Sodoma. 

Crucifixion (Fresco in Cloisters) Fra Bartolommeo ^ Pupils. 
House of S. Catlierine of Siena. (Fee 
J fr.) Three Oratories, containing Pictures 
from the Saint's life . Sodoma, Pacchiarotto^ ^ Salimheni, 
The Crucifix from which S. Catherine re- 
ceived her wounds 3 only shown on the festival 
of the Saint (April 30th) . . . Giunta da Pisa (?). 

S. Catherine Sodoma, 

S. Catherine of Siena was born in 1347 5 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ >Q 
her ninth year, and was celebrated for her remarkable visions^ 
etc. She died in 1380 ; was canonized in 1461. 

The Franciscan Monastery of L'Osservanza (1423), 
is 2 J m. from Siena. The tyrant Pandolfi Petrucci (1J12) is 
buried here. There are some interesting reliefs and statues of 
the school of Rohhia, 

The Castle of Bel Caro (li hour's drive from Siena). 
Fine views of Siena and neighbourhood. Frescoed ceiling 
(Judgment of Paris), by B, Peruzzi. 

On leaving Siena, the tourist passes through one of the 
wildest districts in Italy, among the hills between the Ombrone 
and the richly fertile valley of the Chiana. The leading 
features of the district are strange- looking sand-hills, and barren 
and rugged mountains. Here the shell-collector may add 
largely to his store, good specimens of marine fossil shells being 
both common and varied. A ride of about 65 minutes brings 
|he train to Asciano, 

ere there is a branch line from Asciano to GrosetO. 
'ans of this line (60J m. in length) Siena can, if so 
, be visited in connection with iVie coasl Vm^ loviXA Vi 
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Rome. Oa leaving Asciano, S. Giovanno (TAsso is first 
reached. 

The suppressed Monastery of Monte Olivete Mag- 
giore is i^ hour's walk from the station. It contains cele- 
brated frescoes bj Sodoma and Luca Signorelli, Torrenieri is 
next passed, and then Monte Amiata, named from the moun- 
tain to the S. (5589 feet). S. Angela e Cinigiano. The railway 
follows the river Orcia, and then crosses the Ombrone. Monte 
Antico, Paganico, Here we leave the Ombrone^ and wind 
amongst the hills to Rocca Strada, then Slicciano. Join the 
Maremme railway at Montepescali to the N. of Groseto (see 
page 21). 

Resuming the main line route, the next station passed is 
the picturesque walled town of Rax>olano, an increasingty 
frequented watering-place, especially during July and August. 
A recent visitor, after warning the tourist that Rapolano is 
conspicuous for the absence of the usual attractions of Conti- 
nental watering-places, goes on to say, " There are no inns, 
strictly speaking ; but in lieu of them he will light upon three 
or four boarding-houses of the most primitive character ; and at 
one of these he must make up his mind to fix his residence 
during his stay in Rapolano. . . . He will find tolerable 
board and lodging at about six francs per day ; carriages always 
ready to convey him to and from the baths, which are situate in 
the plain at a short distance from the village ; a billiard-table, 
and pleasant Italian society, consisting of visitors from Siena, 
Florence, Leghorn, etc. . . . And by following the advice 
of his medical attendant, or of the local physician, he may into 
the bargain obtain relief from certain specific and obstinate 
forms of the innumerable ills that flesh is heir to.'* 

Passing Lucignano (mediaeval village), we reach Sinalunga 
(capture of Gaiibaldi, September 24th, 1867). '^^^ tourist 
may, if he pleases, reach Perugia in 3 hours from this point by 
the beautiful Chiana Valley, Cortona, and Lake Trasimene, and 
then proceed to Rome by Assisi, etc. Torrita is next reached, 
and then station for Monte Pulciano (6 m. from station j 
omnibus i^ fr.) A walled town, with handsome buildings, etc. 
Church of S. Biagio, by Sangallo. Palazzo Buccelli, 
with Roman and Etruscan antiquities. The town of Pienza, 
where the architecture of the Renaissance can be advantageously 
studied, is loj ro. distant. The railway ^ass€iS^o\i\a ^v^^^"^^ 
(r.). Lakes of Monte Pulceano and CVuvxsv Qi.'^^^X'Ccv^^v^^ 
healthy exhalations. Station Saldni, 2Xl\ v\ie\x CKius'i. 
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Chiusi IS the ancient Cfusium, in which " Lars Porsena 
of Clusium, by the nine gods he swore," 



(( 



That the great house of Tarquin should suffer wrong no more." 



It was one of the twelve great cities of Etruria that struggled 
so long against Rome. The town shows Etruscan, Roman, and 
mediaeval remains, and many ioscriptions of early date. 
Spurious antiquities are manufactured and sold here to a large 
extent. A number of labyrinthine passages under the town 
are supposed to be remains of the ancient Etruscan drainage. 
The Museo Etrusco contains bronzes, vases, mirrors, urns 
of terra-cotta, alabaster, etc., and other interesting objects found 
in the tombs in the neighbourhood. Catliedral (S. Mus- 
tiola), is formed chiefly of portions of earlier edifices. In 
the Sacristy is a Mass-book, with beautiful ijth century 
miniatures. 

In isolated mounds at various short distances round Chiusi 
are the celebrated Etruscan Tombs, of which at least four 
claim to be the last resting-place of Lars Porsena. A ticket to 
go the round of these tombs, procurable at the Municipio^ costs 
I fr., the services of the key-keeper as guide 3-4 fr. per day. 
One of the principal tombs is the Deposito del Poggio Gajelli 
(3 m. N.E.), much damaged. It is a chamber of about 20 feet in 
diameter, with a column supporting the centre, and smaller 
passages where once lay the dead. A cornice of pure gold, and 
other rich treasures^ were discovered here. Deposito del 
Sorrano, with stone figures. Others of these tombs have upon 
the walls and ceilings, paintings of warlike contests, guests 
on tiger skins at a banquet, etc. A passing glance will 
suffice for the Tombs of the Early Christians, near S. 
Caterina. 

Cetona (ij hour's drive S.W.). Collection of antiquities 
in Palazzo Terrosi. 

From Chiusi, Perugia can be reached by diligence. The 
railway to Orvieto and Rome runs along the Chiana Valley to 
station Carnaiola (or Ficulle), village on left 3 m., then along 
the Paglia valley to Orvieto, Omnibus to the town, i franc. 

ORVIETO 

(Hotel. — See Appendix) 
/s ii6j fsetahoye the sea-level) anciently Urbilentum, ^wi/vcL 
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the middle ages, Urhs Vetis, whence its present name. It was 
once a Guelphic stronghold^ and in troublous times often a 
refuge for popes. 

The Cathedral is the principal attraction of the town ; 
its beauty being truly astonishing, and its general effect more 
pleasing than many more elaborate structures. It was com- 
menced in the 13th century, to commemorate the *' Miracle of 
Bolsena," when the doctrine of Transubstantiation was proved 
to a sceptical priest by the appearance of drops of blood on the 
consecrated host, filack and white marble in alternate courses 
form the main edifice. 

The FaQade (13 10), largest existing structure of the kind, 
with bas-reliefs of scriptural subjects, by pupils of Nicolo 
Plsano; Madonna, in bronze 3 bronze emblems, beautiful 
mosaics on a golden ground, etc. 

The Interior, in form of a cross, 291 feet long, 115 feet 
wide, and iii feet high. Observe the richly-carved gallery 
over the columned arches which cut off the aisles, and the 
stained glass in the pointed windows. 

S. Sebastian (r. of chief entrance) . . • Scalza. 
S. Pellegrino (1. of ,, ) . . . Ibid, 

Fresco. Madonna and St. Catherine • Gentile da Fabriano* 
Marble Font . Luca di Giovanni ^ Sano di Maiieo. 

Statues in front of Pillars ( 1 2 Apostles) Mosca, Scalza, Totiydr'c, 
Annunciation (on high altar) .... Mocchi. 

Life of the Virgin (Frescoes in Choir) ( %f,]ro di^P^^^^ 

Inlaid tarsia work (14th century), by . . Sienese Artists. 
Visitation of Mary (marble relief) Moschino (in his 1 6ch year). 
Adoration of the Magi ( 99 ) • • Alosca, 

In the S. Aisle is the Chapel of the Madonna di 
S. Brlzio. 

Miraculous Image of the Virgin and Piet^ . Scalza. 

Christ as Judge, and Prophets (on ceiling) . Fra Angelica, 
Apostles, Patriarchs, Virgins, Martyrs^ etc. 

(on ceiling) Signorelli. 

On the walls are admirable frescoes by Signorelli, represent- 
ing Predictions of Sybils, etc., Summons to Jud^cnawl, KxTv^-iS^ 
of Antichrist. Last Judgment and Hd\\ ^ot\.t^\\.'&^V Ca^w 
Ovidj and Horace; Seneca, Dante, aa^ N\t^\\, ^xx\ ^^ « 
tombment of Christ. 
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In the N. Aisle is the Capella del Corporale, with 
silver shrine (400 lbs. weight), on which are the Passion and 
the Miracle of Bolsena, in enamel. This work is by Ugolino 
di Vieri, of Siena, date 1338. 

Frescoes, Miracle of Bolsena .... (Jgollnu 
Madonna (altar on 1.) . . . Filippo Memmi, 

Opera del Duomo, near the Cathedral, contain?, 
Various Designs for Facade, PuJpit, etc. 
Reading-desk, with beautiful Carving. . 

Reliquary, by Ugolino da Siena* 

Magdalene ....... L. Signorellu 

Frescoes (including Portrait of himself). . . Itid, 

Madonna^ by Giovanni Pisano* 

Etruscan Terra-cottas (coloured). 

The Conle Faina, adjacent, has a collection of anti- 
quities. 

S. Giovanale, some old paintings. S. Domenico, 
monument to Cardinal di Brago, by Arnolfo (1282). 11 
POZZO di S. Patrizio, by Sangallo and Mosca; descent 
to this celebrated fountain by 250 steps (| franc). Fine 
views in proximity. Dilapidated Fortress. Palazzo 
Comunale, etc. 

The railway from Orvieto follows the Paglia to the Tiber, 
crosses the latter, and at Orte joins the line from Florence to 
Perugia. For route from Orte to Rome, see p. 57. 



The traveller can, if he pleases, vary the route by taking 
the road to Rome at Orvieto, passing Bolsena (with its lake 
and islands and ruins), Montefiascone, with cathedral, etc., and 
magnificent views in the neighbourhood, and Viterbo. Or this 
latter town can be visited from Orte (diligence daily). ViterbO 
has a cathedra], several churches, and other public buildings. 
From Viterbo the tourist can make several interesting excur- 
sions in the surrounding country, especially to Castel d'Asso, 
Norchia, the Tiber valley, Toscanella, Bomarzo, Mont 
~*^iminius, etc. 
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(Hotels. — See Appendix.) 

SPECIAL NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 

F^tes and Festivals. — ^These are not now what they 
used to be 5 many of the great festivals have been discontinued, 
but on Saints' Da^s there is always something to be seen and 
heard in the principal churches, and the tourist will do well to 
consult the Calendar in Appendix, The festivals marked with 
«an asterisk (*) are of special interest, being still celebrated 
with considerable pomp and ceremony. 

Health of Rome. — ^The remarks of travellers, a dozen 
years a|s:o, as to the unhealthy state of Rome, are happily no 
longer applicable. Rome has been cleansed, drained, purified, 
and by recent statistics is shown to be one of the healthiest 
cities in Italy. In case of illness, apply to a medical man at 
once. 

Protestant Churches. — Church of England, first house 
outside the Porta del Popolo. Trinity Church (Evangelical), 
Piazza San Sylvestro. American Church, Via Nazionale. 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, outside the Porta del Popolo, 
Apostolic Church (Rev. James Wall), Piazza San Lorenzo in 
Lucina. Italo- American Home and Sunday Schools (Mrs. 
Goulds), 106, Via in Arcione. Baptist Church, 27, Via del 
Teatro Valle. English Methodist, 64, Via della Scrofa. 
American Methodist, Piazza Poli. Waldensen Church, 71, Via 
dei Serpent!. 

Post Office. — Piazza San Silvestro. Twice daily to 
England, 12 noon and 9 p.m. 

Omnibuses to various parts of the city, at cheap fares, 
from Piazza del Popolo, Piazza di Venezia, Y\xlia. ^\ T^x\sicox» 
^tc. YiacreSf good and comfoitabVe, V\\\ Vifc IomtA -^ ^^^^ 
'fee city. For fares consult the tanffa (vn l\aX\«CL ^xA ^\fcx^s^* 
to be found in every carriage. T?ox \oTi^ ysvxme^^ ^ «^«r.>». 
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bargain should be made with the driver. When only two or 
three days can be spent in Rbme^ the tourist should hire a 
carriage by the day^ and so arrange his programme as to include 
in it places of interest farthest away from his hotel. 

Theatres. — Apollo, near the Pont S. Angelo. Costanzi, 
behind the Hotel Quirinal. Argentina, Via di Tor Argentina. 
Valle, in the Sapienza. Metastasio, Via d*Ascanio. Amphi- 
theatre, Umberto Primo, Via Pontifici. 

Principal Promenades.— Monte Pincio (Band, Sun- 
days and Thursdays during winter), Villa Borghese. 

Money. — Never go out without a good supply of soldi; 
make it a matter of conscience never to give two when one 
will suffice (i lira = 20 soldi = 100 c.) The fee of half-a- franc 
(10 soldi) is ample for an ordinary gratuity. 



CARRIAGE TARIFF. 



The course inside the walls 
To or from the Station 
More than two persons, each 

C&Llo ••• ••• ••• 

From any point in the city 
to a gate* 

The hour inside the walls... 

Every successive quarter ... 

Outside the walls to the 
second mile-stone t 

Every successive quarter .. 
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* Except Porta del Popolo, Pia, Angelica, Cavalleggeri. To 

these gates it is an ordinary course. 
/ Through the above gates only. There is no tariflf outside the 
other gates. 
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PRINCIPAL 8IGHT8 AND TIMES FOR SEEING 

THEM, 

Arch of Titus> p. 102. 

Arch of Severus, p. 96, 

Basilica of Constantinei p. 100. 

Catacombs of Calixtus, p. 116. 

Churches. — (Visit early m the mornings when they are gene- 
rally open). SS. Apostolic p. 90. S. Clemente> p. 105. 
S. Croce in Grerusalemme, p. 112. Gesu, p. 125. S. 
Giovanni in Laterano, p. 106. S. Lorenzo fuore le 
Mura. Maria degli Angeli, p. 122. S. Maria in 
Ara Coeli, p. 95. S. Maria Maggiore^ p. 123. S. Maria 
sopra Minerva^ p. 125. S. Maria della pace, p. 126. S. 
Maria del Popolo^ p. 80. S. Maria in Trastevere, p. 153. 
S. Onofrio, p. 149. S. Paolo fuori le Mura, p. 127. 
S. Peter's, p. 132. S. Pietro in Vincoli, p. 123. S. 
Prassede, p. 123. Sistine Chapel, p. 139. 

Cloaca Maxima, p. 97. (Mill, 5 soldi.) 

Colosseum, p. 103. 

Conservator!. (Pictures.) Daily, 10 — 2. 

Forum, p. 96. 

Forum of Trajan, p. 90. 

Galleries. — 

Open every day. — ^Barberini, 12 — 4 (Thursdays i — 5). 
Capitol (Entrance i lira), 10 — 3, Colonna, 11 — 3. 
(Festas, free.) Lateran, 10 — 3. St. Luke, 10 — 3. 
Vatican (permission) 9 — 3 (closed on Saturdays). 
Monte di PietA, 8—3. 
Monday. — ^Borghese, 9 — 3. Corsini (at Easter, every day), 

9—3. 
Tuesday. — Doria (on festivals the day following) 10 — 2. 

Spada (Entrance ^ lira), 10 — 3. 
Wednesday. — Borghese, 9 — 3. Rospigliosi, 9 — 3. 
Thursday. — Corsini (at Easter every day), 9 — ^3. Spada 

(Entrance i lira), 10 — 3. 
Friday. — Borghese, 9—3. Doria (on festivals, the day 

following), 10—2. 
Saturday. — Rospigliosi, 9 — 3. Comm ^2! ^^&\Kt» «^«:^ 

day), p— 3. Spada (Entrance, \ Y\t«^, \o— ^- 
Farnese, by special permission ol l\ift ^tenOn Kxc&s»sjs»s^^^ 
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Museums. — 

Open daily. — Capitol, lo — 35 ^ lira weekdays, Sundajs 
frtfe. Laterao, 10—3. Vatican, 9 — 3, closed on 
Thursdays and Saturdays. Permission required, which 
may be obtained gratis from Monsignor Theodoli, at 
the Vatican, from 10 till i, or from hotel porters on 
payment of a small fee. Kircherian, 9 —3, entrance, 
I lira. Tabularium, 10 — 3, entrance i lira. Tibe- 
rino, 10 — 3, entrance, i lira. Torlonia. Permission 
from Prince Torlonia, Talazzo Torlonia, Piazza 
Venezia. 

Open on Thursday. — Auditorium of Mecaenas, 9 — 11, 
3 — 5. Permission at the Capitol. Instruction and 
Education, i — 3. Egyptian and Etruscan Museums, 
and the Gallery of Tapestries at the Vatican, 9 — 3. 

Open on Saturday. — Borghesi, winter, i — ^4; summer, 

4—7- 
On Sundays and Festiyals, private galleries and museums 

are closed 5 those under the Municipality are open 

free. 
Monte Pincio, pp. 72, 79. 
Pantheon, p. 124. Daily. 
Pincio, The, pp. 72, 79. 
Pyramid of Cesiius, 117. 
Quirinale, p. 116. 
Theatre of Marcellus, p. 126. 
Thermae of Caracella, p. 114. 
Thermae of Titus, p. 105. 
Trajan's Column, p. 90. 
Via Appia, pp. 115, 154. 
Villa Albani, p. 130, (Antiquities, Pictures). Tues. Obtain 

permission at Palazzo Torlonia. 
Villa Borghese, p. 75. Garden daily. Casino, 4 — 7 summer, 
12 — 4 winter. 

The descriptive pages relating to this ancient city are 
arranged in the following order. — The traveller is supposed to 
arrive at the railway station, and to proceed to the Strangers' 

Iuarter, near the Porta del Popolo, the neighbourhood of which 
Mkscribed. He is then conducted along the Corso, to the 
fmn. Palatine, and Colosseum, etc. A detour is thence made 
he Lateran and its ne/ghbourhood. The descn^\koti ol \\\^ ^^^xx. 
f ciiyr which lies to the south of the Colossevim \s neiA. ^vnwl. 
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and then that of the Quirinal and adjoining districts. The 
remainder of the city on the right bank of the Tiber, including 
the Pantheon^ follows. The Vatican, St. Peter's, Castle of 
St. Angelo, and the Trastevere, or district on the right bank of 
the river, concludes the account. 



The railway enters Rome through an opening made in the 
wall of Aurelian, about midway between the Porta Maggiore 
and the Porta San Lorenzo, on the east side of the city. Im- 
mediately within the wall the traveller catches a glimpse of the 
ruins of tbe Temple of Minerva Medica^ on the left of the line, 
and just before the station is reached, a part of the ancient wall 
of Servius TuUius (built 564-60 B.C.) is seen. A large portion of 
this wall was discovered when the excavations for the railway 
were being made, but it was destroyed, to make way for the 
iron road. 

The Railway Station is on the Esquiline Hill ; and on leav- 
ing it the traveller comes out into a large open space, called the 
Piazza di Termini, which occupies part of the site of the 
Baths of Diocletian, the ruins of which are on the right. 
In the Piazza is a fine jet of water called the Fountain of the 
Acqua Marcia, the water of which is brought by aqueduct sixty 
miles. At the further extremity of the Piazza is the 

Fountain of the Termini. 

This fountain is divided into three niches. The centre con- 
tains a statue of Moses Striking the Rock, by P. Scavezzt, who 
foolishly boasted that his Moses would surpass the Moses of 
Michael Angelo. The niche to the right contains an alto-relief 
by Flam. Facca, of Gideon Watching his Soldiers Drinkiog. 
The alto-relief in the left niche represents Aaron Leading the 
Israelites to Drink. The lions which ornament the basin are 
modern. The water which supplies this fountain is brought in 
an aqueduct twenty-two miles long, constructed by order of 
Sixtus v., between 1585-87. 

Outside the Porta del Popolo is the 

Villa Borglie^e, 

with its gardens. The latter are open Tvi^^.,^)N»^^-*^f*'^ 
San,, from 4 to y in summer, and la to ^v'^^ VvoXe^* 
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collection of ancient sculpture in the Casino, erected in the 
grounds^ is shown on Saturdays only. The gardens are orna- 
mented with statues and grottoes, and contain several fine 
walks, from which there are good views of the city and suburbs. 
The Casino was built by Fdnsanzio, for Cardinal Borghese, 
nephew of Paul V. (1605-21). It formerly contained a collec- 
tion of paintings, but they were removed by Napoleon I. to 
Paris. 

The Grand Hall. 

The vaulted ceiling was painted by Mario Rossi. The chief 
subject represents the arrival of Camillus at the Capitol. The 
floor is laid with exceedingly interesting mosaics, representing 
gladiators and scenes in the Amphitheatre, found in 1834 
among the remains of an ancient villa at La Giostra, near the 
Torre Nuova on the Via Labicana, above Tusculum. 

Second Room (Saloon). 

3. Colossal head of Isis. 

4. Dancing Faun (over Bacchic relief). 

5. Colossal head of Muse. 

7. Tiberius. 

8. Meleager. 

9. Augustus. 

10. Priestess. 

11. Bacchus and Ampelus. 
14. Hadrian. 

18. Diana. 

Third Room (right). 

In centre Juno Pronuba. 

4. Ceres. 

5. Venus Genetrix. 

8. Sacrificial Prayer to Cupid. 
II. Rape of Cassandra (relief). 
16. Draped statue. 
20. Greek tomb relief. 

Fourth Room. 

Fighting Amazon on horseback (centre of room). 
^. Sarcophagus with the achievements of Hercules. 
d: ^ast of Hercules. 
^' fygniaea. 
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9. Statue of Hercules. 

15. Hercules holding the distaff. 
31. Venus. 

Fifth Room. 

Apollo in centre. 

3. Scipio Airicanus. 

4. Metamorphosis of Daphne. 

6. Venus and Cupid. 

7. Bust of a Bacchante. 

8. Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy. 
10. Clio, the Muse of History. 

13. Seated statue of Anacreon. 

14. Lucilla. 

J 6. Terpsichore. 

18. Polyhjmnia, the Muse of Music. 

In the corridor leading to the great gallery, there is a very 
fine bust of Cardinal Scipio Borghese, by Bernini, 

The Great Gallery. (Sixth Room.) 

The subjects on the vault, painted by Domenico de Angelis, 
illustrate the story of Acis and Galatea. Around the gallery is 
a series of modern busts of the first eleven Caesars, the heads 
sculptured in porphyry, and set in cuirasses of veined alabaster. 

In the centre is a porphyry bath, said to have been found in 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

8. Diaoa. 
22. Bacchus. 
29. Statue of a Satyr. 

Seventh Room. 

2. Boy with bird. 

3. Bacchus. 

4. Captive boy. 

7. The Hermaphrodite. 

13. Roman portrait^bust. 

14. Head of a youth. 

16. Female bust. 

Eighth Room* 

Statue of Tyrta^us (centre). 
a, Athene, 
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4. Apollo. 

5. Lucilla (?)^ Colossal bust. 

10. Leda and the Swan, found in 1823 near Frascati. 

15. iSsculapius and Telesephorus. 

Ninth Room. 

I. Satyr on a Dolphin. 

3. Isis. 

4. Paris. 

8. Ceres with drapery, in black marble. 

13. Venus. 

16. Bacchante. 
19. Hadrian. 

Tenth Room. 

1. Dancing Satyr, discovered in 1832 in the" remains of an 

ancient villa at the 32nd mile on the Via Salara. 

2. Ceres. 

3. Mercury Liricinus. 

4. Dancing Satyr. 

9. Pluto with Cerberus. 

14. Seated statue of Periander. 
19. Bacchus enthroned. 

The Gallery. 

In the middle of the room are three very fine works by 
Bernini, No. 2, the group of ^Eneas and Anchises, is said 
to have been executed by him when he was only fifteen years 
of age. No. i, the group of Apollo and Daphne, his finest 
work, was executed when in his eighteenth year. No. 3 is the 
statue of David slinging the stone at Goliath. Four marble 
vases, with subjects representing the Seasons, are by Laboureur. 

First Room. 

Statue of Innocence holding the Dove . . Aurelii. 

1. Bust of Paul V Berninu 

2. Bust of Cardinal Scipio Borghese . . . Beniinl 
27. Portrait of Marc Antonio Borghese, father of 

k PaulV. . .• Guido. 

f. Portrait of Paul V. . . . M. A, da Caravaggio. 
Portraits Scipionc Goclam, 
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Second Room^ 

contains a number of pictures by Marcheiti, representing 
pageants of the seventeenth century, ruins, and architectural 
views. 

Third Room, 

a fine ceiling painted by Gagnereau; subject a nymph surprised 
by a satyr. 

Fourth Room, 

contains the celebrated statue of Venus Victrix, by Canova, 
for which Pauline Buonaparte, the sister of Napoleon the First, 
sat, and of whom it is a portrait. 

Fifth Room. 

In the centre is a statue of a Bacchante, by Tadolini, 1842. 
The vaulted ceiling was painted by Novel li^ with subjects 
illustrating the fable of Cupid and Psyche. The landscape 
paintings on the walls are by Jean Francois Bloemer, of 
Antwerp, called in Italy Orrixonte. 

The Sixth and Seventh Rooms 

contain a number of paintings of no particular merit. The 
name of the artist is attached to each. 

Returning to the city, the visitor enters by the 

Porta del Popolo, 

which occupies almost the same site as the ancient Porta 
Flaminia. The gate was built in tlie reign of Pius IV. 
(1559-66), by Fignola, rind was subsequently ornamented on 
the inner side by Bernini. Statues of St. Peter and St. Paul on 
the outside are by Mochi, 

The gate opens upon the Piazza del Popolo. The 
obelisk in the centre was brought from Egypt by Augustus, 
and placed in its present position by Sixtus V. in 1589. It is 
78 feet high, but the height to the top of the cross is 120 feet. 

To the left of the Piazza is the Pincian Hill, which has 
been terraced and planted, and is now the fashionable drive. 
Three principal streets terminate in the Piazza. TVi^^aX \si '^cfi> 
left, the Via Babuino, leads to Oie Fuzxa ^\ 'S^^^^'a^* '^ 
centre street is the Corso^ which passes \!ciiow^X>afe xsiv^^^ 
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the city to the i^orum and Capitol. Oa the right is the Via 
Ripetta, which passes close to the Tiber. 
Oa the left of the Piazza is the 



Churcli of Santa Maria del Popolo, 

built on the traditional site of Nero's tomb. A chapel was 
founded here by Paschal [J. (1099-1118), to exorcise evil 
spirits which haunted the place. The present church was built 
by Sixtus IV. (1471-84). It consists of a nave, aisles, and 
transept, with an octagonal dome. On entering^, the visitor 
should turn to the first chapel to the right, which has a fine 
vaulted ceiling, and an altarpiece by Pinturicchio, and handsome 
monuments to two cardinals. 

The second chapel belongs to the Cibo family ; it is richly 
decorated with marble. The Assumption over the altar is by 
C. Maratta. 

The third and fourth chapels contain frescoes by Pintur- 
icchio. On the wall of the right transept is the monument of 
Cardinal Podocantharus. 

The vault of the choir is painted by Pinturicchio. The 
choir contains handsome monuments to two cardinals, nephews 
of Julius II., executed by Sansovino. Over the high altar is a 
picture of the Virgin, one of many attributed to St. Luke. 

In the chapel to the left of the high altar is an Assumption 
by A. Caracci; the paintings on the walls are by M. A. da 
Caravaggio. 

The left transept has a monument to Cardinal B. Lonati. 
Along the left aisle are chapels corresponding to those on the 
opposite side of the church. The last chapel but one belongs 
to the Chigi family. It was built from designs by Raphael^ 
who modelled the statue of Jonah, and made the drawings for 
the mosaics of the Cupola and the altarpiece ; the latter was, 
however, completed by Sehastiano del Piombo and Francesco 
Salviati The statues of Daniel and Habakkuk are by Bernini ^ 
that of Elijah is by Lorenxetto. 

Martin Luther, when in Rome, lived in the Augustinian 
Monastery belonging to this church. 

Entering 

The Corso, 

the visitor passes, on the right, the Churcll Of Santa 
JktarJa de Mlracoli, and on the lelt, t\ie OwxTOi^ ol 
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Santa Maria di Montesanto, built in the seventeenth 
century. 

The Corso, which is the principal street of Rome, follows 
the ancient Via Flaminia. In the first street on the left^ the 
Via della Fontanella, lived John Gibson, the great English 
sculptor, in the block of houses numbered 4, 5, 6, and 7. At 
No. 518 in the Corso is the Russian Embassy, and Goethe, 
the German poet, lived opposite at No. 18. Further down is 
the Churcb. of the Gesu e Maria on the left, and on the 
right, the Church of San Giacomo degl' Incurabili, 
with a hospital. In the side street, a tablet on the wall of a 
house marks the studio of Canova. 

Turning to the right, down the Via dei Pontefici, the 
visitor enters the Palazzo Corea (No. 57), and reaches the 
ruins of the Mausoleum of Augustus ; founded by 
Augustus Caesar, B.C. 28. The young Marcellus, whose praises 
were sung by Virgil, was buried here, B.C. 23, and afterwards in 
succession Marcus Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, Octavia^ his 
sister, wife of Mark Antony, Augustus himself, Tiberius, and 
other Emperors, down to Nerva, besides members of the Imperial 
family. The Mausoleum was closed after Nerva*s death, a.d. 
98 'f when Hadrian erected a mausoleum of the same size, now 
the Castle of St. Angelo, on the other side of the Tiber. 

The mansoleum was ransacked by Alaric, a.o. 409. During 
the middle ages it was fortified by the Colonna family, and in 
•I 354 the body of Rienzi was burned here, after having been 
hung by the feet two days in front of the Church of St. Mar- 
cellus. The Mausoleum is now used as a circus. 

Returning to the Corso, the visitor soon reaches a small 
piazza, on the right of which is the richly-decorated domed 
Church of San Carlo, formerly the Church of St. Nicol6, 
but after its reconstruction in 161 2, dedicated to St. Carlo 
Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 

A short distance from this church, in the Via di Fontanella, 
is the magnificent Palazzo Borghese. As catalogues are 
provided in each room, a lengthened description is not necessary. 

A short street on the right of the Corso leads to the Piazza 

and Church of St. Lorenzo in Lucina. The latter 

occupies the site of an ancient temple of Juno Lucina ; it con- 
tains a Crucifixion by Gutdo Reni, and the grave of Nicholas 
Poussin, to whom a monument was erected by Chat!&^\^k^\v«xA»^ 
A tablet on the house. No. 167 m the Cot^o,\Xi2ct!^%^^^j| 

of a Triumphal Arch erected lo KxvXotCvqxx^ ^'^ 

6 
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It was thrown down by order of Alexander VII. in 1665, 
because it obstructed the races in the Corso during Carnival. 
The alto-reliefs are preserved in the Capitol; two of the columns 
are in the Church of St. Agnese, and two others in the Corsini 
Chapel in St. John's Lateran. 

The next turning on the left. Via delle Convertite, leads to 
the Piazza San Silvestro, on the north side of which are the 
Post and Telegraph Offices. The building was formerly the 
Convent of San Silvestro, and the fresco decorations of the 
vestibules and porticoes are well worth seeing. 

Just before reaching the Piazza Colonna is the Palace 
of the Chigi Family, which contains a valuable library, 
and a small collection of sculptures and paintings. In the 
centre of the Piazza is the Column Of Marcus Aurelius, 
erected a.d. 174. It is covered with bas-reliefs, one of which 
represents the legend of the thundering legion. The bronze 
statue of the Emperor was thrown down, it is believed, in 66^^ 
and the summit is now occupied by a statue of St. Peter^ 
erected by Sixtus V. in 1589. The column is 125 feet high, 
and is formed of 28 blocks of marble. 

On the south of the piazza is the small Church of San 
Bartolommeo de Bergamaschi, and on the side of the Corso is 
the Palazzo Piombino. 

Behind the Stablimento Colonna is the Piazza di Monte 
Citorio, with an Obelisk in the centre. It was brought 
from Heliopolis by Augustus, and set up here as a gnomon for 
an enormous sundial. The obelisk was thrown down, and 
long hidden, but was excavated in 1748, carefully repaired, 
and again erected in 1792. It is 72 feet high, and from the 
ground to the summit measures 96 feet. 

On the north side of the Piazza is the Palazzo di Monte 
Citorio, erected in 1650 by Bernini. It was formerly used 
for law courts, but is now the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. The debates, to which the public are admitted, 
are held in a temporary building in the courtyard. The seats 
are arranged in a semicircle around the president's raised plat- 
form ; this faces a long table, at which 4he ministers sir. Above 
the president's chair is a bust of the King ; at the sides are 
inscribed the Plebiscites which united the It.lian States. 

The Via de Pietra, on the right of the Corso, leads into the 

Piazza di Pietra, on the left of which are the ruins of the 

Basilica Of Antoninus Pius, or, as some suppose, the 

Temple of IVTaptune, built into the waW ol \5cka Cv\s\.o\sl- 
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house. Each of the eleven columns is 4 feet 2 inches in 
diameter^ and 39 feet 6 inches high. 

Opposite the Via de Pietra, the Via della Moratte leads to 
the Fountain of Trevi, the finest fountain in Rome, 
completed in 1762. In the centre is a figure of Oceanus on a 
car^ by P. Bracci. Behind the car are statues of Fertility and 
Salubrity^ and above it bas-reliefs and statues of the four 
Seasons. The water, which is the best in Rome, is supplied by 
the Aqua Virgine, first brought to Rome by M. Agrippa, b.c. 27, 
and subsequently repaired by Pope Nicholas V. in 1450* 

• The Palazzo Sciarra, 

No. 239, Via del Corso. Visitors are not admitted to this 
gallery without a permesso. The principal pictures are — 
''Violin Player," by Raphael, dated 15 18; "Vanity and 
Modesty^ by B. Luini; " Gamblers," by Michael Angela da Ca- 
ravaggio ; " S. Sebastian/' by Perugino. 

Near the Palazzo Sciarra, a Triumphal Arch, erected by 
Claudius, formerly spanned the Via Flaminia. It has^ however, 
long since disappeared. 

Opposite the Simonetti Palace (No. 307) is the 

Churcli of St. Marcellus, 

Erected in the sixteenth century by G. Sansovino. The fagade 
is by C. Foniana. 

The Uiird chapel on the right belongs to the English family 
of Clifford^ and contains a monument to Thomas Cardinal 
Weld^ a Dorsetshire gentleman, who, upon the death of his wife, 
took orders in the Roman Churchy and subsequently became 
one of the few English cardinals of this century. 

The fourth chapel has some frescoes by Pierino del Vaga 
and Daniello da Volterra. Here is preserved a wooden crucifix, 
brought from the old church, which was destroyed in 1519. 
Cardinal Gonsalvi> Secretary of State to Pius VII.> is buried in 
this chapel. 

The opposite chapel, the fourth on the left, belongs to the 
Frangipani family. The altar-piece, the subject of which is St. 
Paul's conversion, is by F. Zuccheri, Above the door of the 
church is a fresco of the Crucifixion, by G. B. Ricci, and to th& 
right of it the monument of Card\na\ M\c\\\eX\. 

At the comer of the Via Lata \s lYie CtoXTOcL ol 'S^^a:^^ 
Maria in Via Lata, built, accotdmft lo Vt^d:vC\oxv, oxx 'ccw^ 
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site of St. Paul's "hired house," in which he dwelt two whole 
years. On the left of the portico, a staircase descends to three 
rooms, in which it is alleged St Paul taught, and wrote 
several of his Epistles. Here, too, St. Luke is said to have 
written the Acts of the Apostles, and to have painted his tradi- 
tional pictures. 

The church was known as St. Cyriacus in the fourth cen- 
tury. It was rebuilt in 700, and again in 1485, by Pope Inno- 
cent VIII., who at the same time destroyed a Triumphal Arch 
to Gordian, which spanned the Via Flamioia. The fagade is of 
later date. Over the high altar is a portrait of the Virgin, 
attributed to St, Luke. 

Close to the church is the 

Palazzo Doria, 

with two fagades. The gallery is open from 10 to 2 on Tues- 
days and Fridays. (On Festivals the day following.) 

The pictures in this collection are frequently changed and 
re-numbered j we shall therefore only give a list of the prin- 
cipal paintings^ and as a list with numbers and the subject is 
exhibited in each room, visitors will experience no difficulty. 
The collection is divided into ten rooms and four galleries, and 
they contain the following paintings : — 

The Deluge Scarsellino. 

The angel teaching St. Augustine the impossi- 
bility of understanding the mystery of the 
Trinity Gaspar Poussin. 

Landscape ..,.,.., Poussin. 

Roman Charity Valentin. 

The Madonna of the Swallow . . . Rondineilo. 

Temptations of St. Anthony . . Andrea Mantegna. 

St. John the Baptist in the Desert . . Guercino. 

Marriage of the Virgin . . . . Pisanello. 

Pope St. Sylvester before Maximin 11. . . . Pisellino. 

The Virgin (a triptych) . Taddeo de Bartolo da Siena. 

The Annunciation Filippo Lippi. 

Birth of the Virgin Pisanello. 

St. Agnes on the Pile Guercino. 

The Magdalen A copy from Titian. 

The Madonna (not numhtxti) . . . Sassojerrato. 
Woman with a book (not numbeied) . • . MutWU, 
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firminia and Tancred wounded .... Guercino. 

St. Joseph ....... Guercino. 

Holy Family with St. Catherine . Titian (early manner). 

Centre of the room, Jacob wrestling with 

the angel .... School of Bernini. 

Madonna and Child .... Carlo Maratta, 

Portrait of a Boy (unfinished) . . . Vandyke (?). 

Fire in the haylofts near S. Maria in Cos« 

medin . , . . • Alexis de Marchis. 

Falls of Temi Orizxonte. 

Rocks on a Seashore. .... Salvator Rosa, 

Belisarius in the Deseit .... Salvator Rosa. 

Massacre of the Innocents . . . Mazzolino. 

Kuins of a Temple with the Pyramid of Gains 

Cestius Viviani. 

Eighteenth Century view of the Campo 
Vaccino (the Forum)^ looking towards the 
Palatine t * Vivianu 

Eighteenth Century view from a point near 
the Colosseum Viuiam, 

Infant Bacchus, statue in Rosso Antico. 

Descent from the Cross .... Cecchino Salvati. 

St. Sebastian Ludovico Caracci. 

Fruit Piece ....... Zenardi. 

Fruit, Flowers, and Dead Game . . . Spadino, 

Assumption of the Virgin • « Annibale Caracci. 

Mercury stealing the Oxen of Apollo .. Claude Lorrain. 

The Flight into Egypt 



Portrait of his Wife , 

Portrait of Macchiavelli 

The Water Mill 

A Pieti . 

The Temple of Apollo 

Portrait . 

Portrait . 

Adoration of the Magi 

Portrait of Lucretia Borgia 

Diana Hunting 

The Entombment 

Portrait of Catherine de la Vannozza 



Annibale Caracci. 

Titian. 

Bronzino. 

Claude Lorrain. 

Annibale Caracci. 

Claude Lorrain. 

Mazzolo. 

. Gvorgione. 

Annibale Caracci. 

Paolo Veronese. 

, Claude Lorrain. 

Annibale Caracci. 

Dosso Dossi. 



The Mystic Mairiage of Sta. Catheiiae ot ^\&i^^\i^\\^ 
5t Xou/5, XiDgr of France, giving a\ms . • MwU^tta.. 
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A Battle 

The Temptations of St. Anthony 

Virgin and Child, with St. Francis of Assisi and 

St. Paul 

Portrait of a Widow .... 

" Air " (one of the Four Seasons) 
Abraham's Sacrifice ..... 
"Earth" . . . . 

Portrait of Prince Pamphili ... 

Portrait of his Wife 

Herodias, wiih Head of St. John the Baptist 
Preacher of the Apostolic Chapel 
Portrait of Jane II., Queen of Naples 
Magdalen 



Borgognone. 
Mancegna, 

Francia, 

Vandyke. 

. Breughel, 

Titian, 

. Breughel, 

Vandylce. 

Rubens, 

Pordtnone. 

Rubens. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 

Titian, 



Breughel, 



''Water" 

Birth of our Lord, with St. John the Baptist, St. 

Joseph, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Madeleine Benvenuti, 

*'Fire" Breughel, 

Glory Crowning Valour : a sketch . . . Correggio. 

The Garden of Eden ..... Breughel, 

A Village Wedding . . . . . Teiiiers, 

Portraits of fitian and his Wife . . . Titian, 

Passage of the Red Sea, painted on alabaster by Tempesta, 
Judith, with the Head of Holophemes . Giorgio Vasari. 
Holy Family, with St. Francis of Assisi and 



St. Bernardino of Siena . 

Magdalen 

Holy Family 

Portrait of Marco Polo 

Holy Family 

The Three Ages of Man . 

Return of the Prodigal Son 

Rest, during the Flight into Egypt . 

The Meeting of Elizabeth and Mary . 

Cupids Wrestling .... 

The Aldobrandini Marriage (copy from 

the fresco in the Vatican) 
Infant Jesus Sleeping 
Angel Playing on a Tambourine 



Garofolo, 

Annibale Caracci, 

Sassoferrato, 

Titian, 

Andrea del Sarto, 

Titian, 

Guercino, 

, Claude Lorrain. 

Garofolo, 

, Francesco Gessi, 

, Nicholas Poussin, . 
. Guido Reni, 
. Paolo Veronese, 



Sculptures, etc. 

Sarcophagus, with Meleager, hunting tiie CAt^otivaxi\io^x 
Sarcophagus, with the story of Marsyas. 
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Statue of the Indian Bacchus. 

Bust of Innocent X. Bernini. 

Sarcophagus, with Diana and Eadymion. 
Uljsses escaping from the Cave of Polyphemus by 

clinging to the belly of a sheep. 
Mithraic Sacrifice. 
Centaur, found at Albano. 
Three Chandeliers of old Venetian glass. 
Bust of Innocent X., 1645-55, in porphyry, with bronzed head. 
Bronze water vessel of the fourth century, with subjects upon 

it representing the story of David and the Shunamite 

woman. 
The Nile, in basalt. 
Mask of a Faun, in bronze. 
Two glass cases, containing antique statuettes, strigils, mirrors, 

rings, buckles, fibulas, &c. 
Two tables of verde antique. 

Stag Hunt Breughel. 

Table Covered with Fruit and Flowers . . Breughel. 

The Terrestrial Paradise Breughel. 

Bust of Donna Olyrapia Pamphili Maldacchini . Algardi, 
Bust of Prince Philip Andrew Doria Pamphili. 

The Gallery of Mirrors. 

This gallery is ornamented with a number of mirrors in 
richly gilt frames, with an antique statue between each. 

Over the fireplace, notice a piece of curious tapestry, repre- 
senting the Rape of the Sabines. 

The Cabinet 
contains a few of the finest works. Not numbered. 

Two heads . Raphael, 

Portrait of Admiral Andrea Doria Sehastiano del Piombo, 
The Misers ...... Quintin Matsys. 

Descent from the Cross . . . .yohn Memling, 

Portrait of Innocent X. (1644-5) . . . Velasquez, 

The Palazzo Saviata is opposite tha Y^atvMCL ^^^^^^.^ 
and the Corso ends at the Piazza A\ New^iXaL^ O^ "^^^ 
right is the Palazzo dl Yexiezia, xio^ \^^ ^«^>^^?^^ 
the Aastrian Ambassador. The slorie ol ^\3^53cw \X >»» 
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was taken from the Colosstunc. The palace was given by 
Pius IV. to the Republic of Venice, as a residence for their 
ambassador at the Papal Court. It subsequently became 
Austrian property, and continued so by special reservation at 
the cession of Venezia in 1866. 

From the north-east corner of the Piazza di Venezia the 
Via San Romualda leads to the 

Palazzo Colonna, 

begun by Pope Martin V. (1417-31), a member of the Colonna 
family. The palace occupies three sides of a large courtyard, 
and contains a picture-gallery, open daily from 11 to 3. 

First Room. 

Virgin of the Cherries . . ^ . . . Lippi, 
Virgin and Child . . . \ . . Botticelli, 
Landscape ....... Albani. 

Virgin and Cdild, with Sr. Eiizabtth and St. 

John the Baptist Luini. 

Portrait of a Young Man . . Giovanni Sanzio (the father 

of Raphael). 
Landscape, with Sheep ..... Albani, 

Portrait of Maria Mancini Colonna . . , Netscher. 
Meeting of Jacob and Esau . . . . Rubens, 

Holy Family ...... Parmeggianino, 

Moses with the Tables of the Law . . . Guercino. 
Resurrection of Christ and of the Dead Pietro da Corlona, 

The Throne Room. 

Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 

Two beautiful Venetian I^ustres. 



Third Room. 

Virgin giving the Scapular to St. Simon Stock. 

(Over the door) Scarsellino. 

Portrait of Panvinius, the Historian . . . Titian. 

Rape of Europa Francesco Albani, 

^ Guardian Angel Guercino. 

V. Jerome Praying in the Desert • * . Spagna. 
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Man Pla> ing on the Clavecin 
Man Eating Soup 
Resurrection of Lazarus . 
Portrait of Lorenzo Colonna 
Portrait .... 
St. Carlo Borromeo . 
Holy Family and St. Jerome 
On the ceiling, the Apotheosis of Martin V. 
(Colonna), 1417-31. 



. Tintoretto, 

Annibale Caracci, 

Salviati. 

Holbein, 

Paolo (Veronese, 

Daniel Crespi, 

Bonifazio da Fenezia. 



Fourth Room. 

Vestibule to Grand Hall. Magnificent cabinet of precious 
stones (seventeenth centur}) on left 3 ebony cabinet on rights 
M'ith bas-reliefs in ivory. 



Grand Hall. 

Vault painted in fresco by John Pane Scot, assisted by 
Bernascona and Giov. and Fran, da Luca, Mirrors painted by 
Mario de* Fiore, 



Spagnoletto, 

Annibale Caracci, 

Rubens. 

. Subtermans. 

Gueriino. 

Bernardo Strozxi, 



St. Jerome studying the Scriptures 

Family Group, portraits 

Assumption of the Virgin . 

Portrait of Federico Colonna 

St. Jerome in the Desert 

The Roman Daughter . . . . 

Descent of our Saviour into Hell, and the 

Last Judgment 

The Temptation 

** Ecce Homo" 

Portrait of Charles Colonna on Horseback 
The Colonna Family, 1581, portraits . 
Our Saviour at Supptr with Simon the 

Pharisee 

St. John the Baptist preaching in the Desert 
St. Irene removing the Arrows from St. 

Sebastian Cantarini, 

Telemachus in the Island of Calypso . . Nicholas Poussin. 
Virgin protecting a Child against the DeV\\ , Isxcolo A\utvtv^. 
St Francis of Assist praying . . • • . Guxd.^ 'B.^rKx- 
Martjrrdom of St. Catherine of Alenandtva • • SaVme^i^^ 



Allori, 
Salviati. 

Francisco Albani. 
Vandyke, 

Scipione Gaetani, 



Bassano, 
Salvator Rosa, 
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Sixth Room. 

The frescoes of the vault, painted about the year 1700, 
represent the Apotheosis of Marc Antonio Colonna, and his 
introduction into Olympus by Hercules. 

Portrait of Marc Antonio Colonna 

Portrait of Marc Antonio Colonna 

Portrait of Victoria Colonna, the Poetess 

Portrait of Cardinal Pompeo Colonna . 

P*)rtrait of Stephen Colonna . 

Tobias and the Fish .... 

Portrait of Isabella Cblonna . 

Virgin and Child, with St. Peter presenting 

the Donor 

Portrait of Lucretia Colonna . 

Virgin and Child with St. Jerome and Sta 

Lucia 

Temptations of St. Anthony 

Venus and Cupid Surprised by a Satyr . 

Portrait of a Page, with Dog 

Adoration of the Holy Spirit 

Portrait of Pope Pius V. . . . 

Portrait of Francesco Colonna 



Novelli, 

Scipione Gaetani. 

Muziano. 

Lorenzo Lottu 

CagUari, 

. Tintoretto. 

Novelli, 

Palma Fecchio. 
Vandyke, 



Titian, 
Kranach, 
Bronzino, 
Moretto da Brescia. 
. Tintoretto. 
Scipione Gaetani. 
O'Hale. 



The Basilica of the Apostles (St. Philip and St. 
James) is in the Piazza Colonna. It was founded by Pelagiusl. 
(555-59), was subsequently restored by various Popes, and 
entirely rebuilt during the last century. The portico was 
designed by Baccio PintelU, and the rest of the building by 
F. Fontana. At the end of the Portico on the right is a bas- 
relief of an eagle, from the Forum of Trajan. At the end of 
the left aisle of the church is a monument to Clement XIV. 
(1769-75) by Canova. 

The other Palaces in the Piazza are the Palazzo Odes- 
calchi, with a handsome fagade by Bernini^ the Palazzo 
Valentini, the Palazzo Ruffi, and the Palazzo Savo- 
relli. In the latter palace, the old Pretender, or, as his friends 
called him, James III., died in 1769. 

A narrow street leads, from the Piazza Colonna past the 
Church of Saints Vincentius and Anastatius to the 

k Forum and Column of Trajan. 

wMxcarations made here in 1812 exposed part o^ \3aa s\t^ oi 
sa's Forum. The grey granite columns beXon^e^Vo \}cifc 
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Basilica Ulpia, and the line of the aisles can be clearly traced. 
The column is 128 feet high^ and is composed of 32 huge 
blocks of marble. The bas-reliefs represent incidents of the 
war against the Dacians. Formerly the Emperor's statae 
crowned the summit^ but it is now replaced by a statue of St. 
Peter. An inscription on the column states that in order to 
make room for his forum^ Trajan removed a neck of land of 
the height of the column which formerly connected the Capi- 
toline and Quirinal Hills. 

At the further end of the Piazza are the Churches of S. 
Bernardo and Santa Maria di Loreto. The latter 
contains a statue of Sta. Susunna by Flammingo, 

From the North-west corner of the Piazza, the Via San 
Marco leads to the Basilica of S. Marco, which adjoins at 
the back the Palazzo di Venetia. The Basilica was originally 
erected by Pope Mark I. (336-37), and subsequently rebuilt. 

Several ancient Sarcophagi and inscriptions are built into the 
walls of the vestibule. Above the door is a bas-relief of St. 
Mark. The pillars in front of the pilasters of the nave are of 
Sicilian jasper. The first altarpiece to the right represents the 
Resurrection, by Palma Giovane, In the third chapel the Ado- 
ration of the Magi, by C, Maratta, In the Chapel of the 
Sacrament Pope Mark, by C. Crivelli. Beneath the high altar are 
relics of St. Mark the Evangelist, St. Mark the Pope, and others. 

Close to the door of the church are the remains of a statue 
of Isis, called by the populace Madame Lucrezia. 

The second turning on the left from the Piazza leads to the 
Capitol, the ascent to which can be made by three different 
paths. That in the centre leads directly to the Piazza di Cam- 
pidoglio, the three sides of which are occupied by buildings 
designed by M. Angelo. On the right is the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatore, on the left the Capitoline Museum of Sculpture, and 
in the middle the Palazzo dei Senatori. In the centre of the 
Piazza is the gilt bronze Equestrian Statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, which originally stood in the Forum, and was 
placed in its present position by M. Angelo. 

The Capitoline Museum of Sculpture. 

A number of works occupy the courtyard and corridors ; 
the most important being the recumbent statue of Oceanus and 
the Cyprian Mars. On the walls ot iVve s\a[\tcas» ^\^ ^"kwSw^ 
containing fragments of a plan ol 'R.orcie tsx^A^ va.^^ ^'^aa 
Septimias Severas. 
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Hall of tub Gladiator. 

I. Dying Gladiator (in the middle of the room). 

7. Lycian Apollo, found near the sulphur stream on the road 

to Tivoli. 
5. Ariadne ; a bust of great beauty. 
4. Amazon. 
3. Atys^ the Sun God; bust; popularly called Alexander the 

Great. 
16, Bust of Brutus, the murderer of Caesar. 

15. Isis. 

11. Flora (?); portrait statue of a Roman lady, found, in 1744, 

at Hadrian's Villa. 

12. Antonius; found at Hadrian's Villa in the time of Clement 

XII., 1730.40. 
10. Faun; an ancient copy of the celebrated statue by 

Praxiteles. 
9. Girl Protecting a Dove ; portrait statue. 

8. Zeno, the Founder of the Stoic School of Philosophy. 

Hall of thb Faun. 

I. Faun of Rosso Antico (in the middle of the room). 
3. Sarcophagus^ with the story of Endymion. 
8. Boy with a Scenic Mask. 

16. Boy playing with a Goose. 
19. Bacchante; head. 

21. Ariadne; head. 

18. Sarcophagus; subject of reliefs the battle between the 
Amazons and the Athenians, led by Theseus. 

Hall of the Centaurs. 

1. Jupiter, in black marble. 

2. Young Centaur. 

3. Colossal Infant Hercules, sculptured in a rare and valuable 

variety of green basalt, which has the qualities of touch- 
stone. 

4. Aged Centaur. 

5. iEsculapius, in black marble. 

6. Faun. 

& JVIinerva. 
p. Trajan. 
JJ. Hadrian. 
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19. Wounded Amazon. 

20. Apollo. 

25. Antoninus Pius: colossal bust. 

26. Diana. 

27. Hunter. 

28. Harpocrates. 

32. Marcus Aurelius. 

S3. Amazon (copy of No. 19). 

Hall of tub Philosophers, &c. 

Marcus Marcellus (in the midde of the room). 

I. Virgil (?). 44, 45, 46. Homer. 

4, 5, 6. Socrates. 49. P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
9. Aristides (r). canus. 

16. Marcus Agrippa. 51. Pompey the Great. 

19. Theophrastus (?). 52. Cato of Udca. 

20. Marcus Aurelius. 53. Aristotle. 

21. Diogenes the Cynic (?). 59. Herodotu?. 
23. Thales. 60. Thucydides. 

25. Theon of Smyrna. 61. ^schines. 

26. Apuleius (?). 62. Epicurus. 

27. Pythagoras (?). 63, EpicurusandMetrodorus; 

30. Aristophanes. a double Hermes. 

31, 32. Demosthenes. 67. Agathon. 

33, 34. Sophocles. 70. Antisthenes. 

35. Aulus Persius Flaccus. 72. Julian the Apostate. 

36. Anacreon (?). 75. Cicero (?). 

37. Hippocrates (?). 76. Terence. 
41, 42, 43. Euripides. 82. ^schylus. 

Hall of the Emperors. 

Agrippina (statue in the middle of the room). 

1. Julius Caesar. 15, 16. Nero. 

2. Augustus. 17. Poppea Sabina. 

3. Marcellus. 18. Galba. 

4. 5. Tiberius. 19. Otho. 

9. German icus. 20. Vitellius. 

I r. Caligula. 21. Vespasian. 

12. Claudius. 22. Titus. 

13. Messalina. 23. Jul ia^ daughter of Titos. 

In the small cabinet between lYve H2J\ oi \5afe^\fiL\etwak^ 
the Gallery is The Yenusot l\xe Oa^\XO\m 
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Gallbrt. 

5. Cupid, Antique copy from that in bronze bj Lisippo. 

6 and 61. Silenus. 

8. Old Drunken Bacchante. 
10. Octagon Urn, beautifullj sculptured. 
16. Psyche. 
20. Psyche. 
26. Augustus. 

Between 31 and the window is a large vase found in 1680 
near the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
46. Diana Lucifera. 

62. Septimins Severus. 

63. Marcus Aurelius. 

64. Roman Matron, with hair arranged similar to that of the 

head of Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius. 

Hall of the Doves . 

contains several unknown busts. 
13. Sarcophagus. 
49. Diana of £phesus. 
81. Large weight, well preserved, with antique handle. 

Descending the staircase The Hall of Inscriptions is 
reached. 

Picture Gallery. 

First Large Room. 



2. L'Anima Beata 

6. St. Cecilia 

7. Triumph of Dionysius 
9. Magdalen 

13. St. John the Baptist 

14. Triumph of Flora . 
16. Magdalen 
20. Cumaean Sibyl 

26. Magdalen 

27. Presentation in the Temple 



^o. Holy Family . 
04. Persic Sibyl . 
^ JExpulsioa of Hagar 



Guido, 
. Romanelli, 
Pietro da Cortona. 
Alhani, 
Guerdno, 
Nicholas Poussin, 
Guido, 
Domenichino, 
. Tintoretto. 
Fra Bartolommeo di 
San Marco. 

Garofalo. 
Guerdno, 
. Frttnccsco Mola« 
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38. Holy Family Schiavone, 

52. Madonna and Child, with St. Nicholas 

and St. Martin Sandro Botticelli. 

6^, Adoration of the Magi Scarsellino, 

70. Madonna and Child, with St. Francis of 

Assisi, St. Joseph^ St. Jerome, and St. 

Catherine of Alexandria . Copy from Paul Veronese, 
78. Virgin enthroned between St. Peter, St. 

Paul, St. John the Baptist, St Andrew, 

and St. John the £vangelist . . . Francia. 

The visitor should now cross the Piazza to 

The Church of Ara Coeli, 

which is believed to occupy the site of the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. The church was erected in the tenth century, 
but since that time it has been frequently altered, and is almost 
entirely rebuilt. The magnificent ceiling (1571) is in com- 
memoration of the Battle of Lepanto. The pavement, which 
is of varied materials, slopes upwards from the principal door. 
Twenty-two columns taken from ancient buildings separate the 
nave and aisles. On the third column to the right is an in- 
scription, A CVBICVLO AVGVSTORVM. The pulpits' are 
ornamented with rich Cosmati Mosaics. 

The walls of the first chapel on the right of the principal 
entrance are covered with frescoes, by Pinturicchio, illustrating 
the life of St. Bernardino of Siena, to whom the chapel is 
dedicated. The paintings on the vault are by F. di Castello and 
L, Signorelli. At the end of the right transept are some fine 
thirteenth century monuments to the Savelli family. Opposite, 
in the left transept, is another monument of the same period. 
In the transept is the Holy Chapel in the form of an altar. 
It marks the spot where, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Augustus erected an altar to the first-born of God, whence the 
church has its name. 

The chapels of the left aisle contain frescoes by various 
masters. Those on the vaulting of the seventh chapel are by 
Nicolb da Pesaro. This chapel is dedicated to St. Anthony of 
Padua, who is invoked in moments of peril. The votiye 
pictures hung up are very curious, and in some cases horrible. 

The eighth chapel is closed ex^cept at Christmas, when a 
representation of the Nativity is aprati^ed.\vfct^« ^\«. ^^'^N^ 
called the Prassepio, and in the Nalwty V!Eke c^<e5a^^\.<i.^'^'"'* 
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bino — a quaint figure of tbe infant Christ, sud to have been 
painted by Sl Luke — is exhibited. At other times the Bam- 
bino b kept in the Sacristy, where it can be seen on applicadoo 
to tbe Sacristan. 

It is said that the idea of writing the Dedine and FaD of the 
Roman Empire occurred to Gibbon while visiting this chordi. 
Another story says the idea occurred to him in the Colosseum. 

Returning to the Piazza, a flight of steps cm the opposite 
side leads through an archway on that part of the Capitol now 
called Monte Caprino, to a row of houses, through one of which 
(No. 130), the custodian will conduct the yisiux' to the Tar— 
peian Rock, from whose summit Roman criminals were 
flung. 

A road leads from the bottom of the steps of Monte Ca- 
prino to the 

Forum Romanum,* 

the centre of Ancient Rome, lying at the foot of the Capitoline 
and Palatine Hills. In descending from the Capitol the visitor 
will see on his left the ruins of three Temples. That behind 
tbe Arch of Septimius Severus is all that remains of the Temple 
of Concord, built by Tiberius, a.d. 7, on tbe site of an older 
building erected by Camillus 400 years earlier. 

The three Corinthian columns to the left are the ruins of 
the Temple of Vespasian, erected by his son Titus, and 
restored by Septimius Severus, as a few letters of the remain- 
ing inscription testify. 

Beyond the Temple of Vespasian stood the Temple of 
Saturn, of which eight Ionic columns remain. Behind these 
temples was the Tabularium or Record Office of Ancient Rome, 
built B.C. 78. The ruins of this building deserve a visit 

Between the Temples of Saturn and Vespasian is a range 
of small columns, formerly part of the Portico of the Dii 
Consentes, which led to the Scuola Xantha, a series of 
offices for notaries and scribes. 

The Arch of Septimius Severus 
was built A.D. 204, in honour of the Emperor and his sons, 

* The position and names of many of the existixig ruins in the Forum 
only been clearly ascertained since the occupation of Rome by the 
9 Government in xSto^ SignorRosa, under its direction, having exca- 
a great portion of the area of the Forum. 
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Caracalla and Geta, to comnoemorate victories over the Par- 
thians, Arabiaps^ and Adiabeni. It consists of a centre arch, with 
a smaller arch on either side. A brazen chariot with six horses 
and a statue of Severus formerly crowned the summit. In the 
middle ages the arch was used as a fortification. The original 
inscription was altered by Caracalla, who murdered his brother 
Geta, and obliterated his name from every public monument. 
From the front of the arch the Via Sacra led through the 
Forum. This was a favourite lounge of the Romans, and here 
Horace encountered the bore, as he records in one of his Satires, 
amusingly translated into English verse by Cowper. 

To the right of the arch on either side of tbe Via Bonella 
are the churches of Sta. Martina and St. Luke, and St. 
Adriano, both of considerable antiquity. The crypt of the 
former, which is on the left on entering the street, is very fine. 
These churches occupy part of the site of the Forum Caesaris. 

Behind the arch, a little to the right at the foot of the 
descent from the Capitol, is the church of San Giuseppe 
de' Falegnami (St. Joseph of the Carpenters). The front 
has a small bas-relief of St. Peter in prison. Below the church 
is the Mamertine Prison, consisting of two chambers, one 
above the other. Through the circular opening of the roof of 
the lower chamber the prisoners were thrown, and left to die of 
hunger and cold. Here Jugurtha and others were imprisoned 
and died. A legend relates that St. Peter and St. Paul were 
imprisoned here, and having converted their jailers, caused a 
miraculous spring to flow, and in it baptized their converts. 
On the staircase is a hole in tbe wall protected by iron bars, said 
to be the impression of St. Peter's head when pushed against 
the wall by a jailer. An iron door in the lower prison closes 
the mouth of a drain which leads to the Cloaca Maxima, 
the great sewer of Ancient and Modern Rome. 

Leaving the arch, and proceeding down the Forum, the 
visitor passes on the left hand the Old Rostrum, and on the 
other side the Column of Phocas, erected a.d. 607, in 
honour of the Emperor of that name. Behind the column was 
the Basilica Julia, founded by Julius, and finished by 
Augustus Caesar, on the site of an older Basilica. The square 
brick pedestals are restorations. The steps which led from the 
street to the Basilica can still be traced. 

Beyond this are three columns of the Temple Ol CasXss^ 
and Pollux, founded b.c. 484, \u \\o\iov\t cA ^^'fe vw\\v^^ 
who assisted the Romans at the baU\^ ol \Jaa\u^^^^^ 
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The columns now standing are part of the Temple as restored 
by Domitian in the first century of our era. 

Between the Church of St. Adriano and the Column of 
Phocas are Two Balustrades, with alto-reliefs of a Sacrifice 
on one side, and of the founding of orphan asylums by Trajan 
on the other. 

Opposite the Basilica Julia, on the other side of the Via 
Sacra, are a number of Honorary Columns, and the remains of 
the pedestal of the bronze equestrian statue of Domitian. 

Further along the modem level, on the left hand side, is the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, built a.d. 138. 
The portico and parts of the cornice are still entire, and form 
part of the Church of St. Lorenzo in Miranda, which was con- 
structed within the Temple at an early period. The church 
was rebuilt in the seventeenth century. 

Between this church and the Temple of Castor and Pollux 
is a heap of concrete, the remains of the Temple of 
Julius, erected by Augustus Caesar on the site where ihe body 
of Julius was burnt. 

To the left are the remains of the Temple of Vesta, founded 
by Numa Pompilius, second King of Rome. Here the vestal 
virgins kept the sacred fire always burning. 

Close to the columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux 
is the small Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice. 

Returning through the Arch of Septimius Severus, and 
entering the Via Bonella, the visitor reaches (No. 44) the 

Academy of St. Luke, 

with its picture gallery, open daily from 9 to 5. 

Room I. 

Turn to the left on entering, 

A Storm Tempesta, 

The Flight into Egypt Barocci, 

The M} Stic Marriage of St. Catherine of Alexandria Memlinsr. 

Descent from the Cross Unknown, 

The Three Graces (a Sketch) .... Rubens, 

Pastoral Scene ....... Orrizonte,. 

Virgin with the Infant Christ and Angel Musicians . Vandyke, 

Landscape with Ancient Monuments . . . Orrizonte, 

45/, y<?/r?zne Prating in the Desert . . . Titian, 

J^ortrah of lanccent X\\ Velasquez, 

Sea Piece ycmel, 
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Landscape Poussin. 

Cascade with Peasants Fishing . . . Salvator Rosa, 
Mountain Scene with Fishers . . Salvator Rosa. 

Idem Poussin. 

St. Jerome Expounding the Scriptures . . Spagnoletto. 

A Seaport Fernet. 

Vanity ....... Paolo Veronese. 

Portrait of a Lady Vandyke. 

Cumaean Sib>l Chanting the Oracles . Gherardo della Notte. 
Cardinal Wolsey receiving his Cardinal's Hat . G. H. Harlow. 

Portrait of a Man Titian. 

Vanity, Semi-nude, Lying on a Couch . . . Titian. 

Angels Announcing the Nativity to the Shepherds . Bassano. 
A Seaport ....... Claude Lorrain. 

A Bust with Floating Hair Bernini. 

Dolore, a Bust. 

Room 11. 
Commencing from the right. 

Bacchus and Ariadne Guido. 

Susanna and the Elders .... Paolo Veronese. 

Virgin and Infant Jesus Mbnni. 

Sea Piece ........ Vernet. 

Triumph of Galatea j copy by Giulio Romano, of 
Raphael's Fresco in the Famesina. 

Triumph of Bacchus Poussin. 

Hebe . Pellegrini. 

View on the Tiber ...... Vanvitelli. 

St. Bartholomew Flayed Bronzino. 

St. Luke Painting the Portrait of the Virgin . . Raphael. 

The Tribute Money Titian. 

St. Andrew . Bronzino. 

Musicians (unfinished) Titian. 

Venus and Cupid (fresco transferred to canvas) . Guercino. 

Tarquin and Lucretia Guido Cagnacci. 

Cupid (transferred from a vaulting in the Vatican). Raphael. 

Fortune ........ Guido. 

The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria ....... Paolo Veronese, 

Callisto and Nymphs ...... Titian. 

Perseus and Andromeda .... Ca\)« dD AT\i\.ivt, 

An Architectural Elevation CanaUWo. 

Portrait of Claude Gelee, called Lortam •, i^^Auvt^ V? \\vco&^^* 
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At the end of the Vn B^nipnii is x lo v ardk kt a 
wall, which fonned the hoimdarr of the Focnm. of AagnabBS. 
Passinf through the arch^ die visitor sees on his left diree 
Corinthian minimis whi^ fanned pKt of th& T^Blllle of 
Mars Ultor, hoiit hf Angnsds Cxsxr sfK he had aienged 
his imcie's morder. Retiming Ihiuu^h the arch, and possii^ 
to the right, aie two half-boried Cortnthiaa Guiammsthe bound- 
ary wall of the Forum Transitoriom. Within diis 
area fonnerlj stood a Temple of Minara, the rrtnains of which 
were destn^ed by Paul V- (1605 ar)^ 

The Tisitcr shoold cow retrace his steps to the Fomm, and, 
passing the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, pc c i cecd to the 
Church of SS. Cosma and Damlano, whicJi is baik 
among the remains of three ancient temples. The first, whkh 
forms a circular Testibule^ was the Temple of Romulus, erected 
bj Maxentins to his son Romulus. The other two temples 
have not jet been indentified, but thej form the body and back 
part of the church. The ancient level was the floor of the 
crypt; the present £oor of the church was constructed in 1632. 

Next to the church is the Oratory of the Confrater- 
nity of the Lovers of Jesus, and further to the left are 
the rains of the Basilica of Constantine, standing on 
the nite of the Temple of Peace, erected by Vespasian on part 
iff Nerc/ft Palace. The building was 320 feet long, by 235 
feel wide } and the span of the arches, of which three remain^ 
is 80 ffct. The roof of the nave was formerly supported by 
I'fght (/orinthian pillars, the last of which was removed in 
1613, bv Paul v., to the piazza in front of the Church of Sta. 
Mtirla Mflf(giore. 

( )pposito the fiasilica of Constantine is the entrance to the 

Palatine Hill, 



wMpe Mn Irregiiht quadrangle. This is the site of Roma 
^/a^ the ancient c\iy of Romei iounde^ ^cc^ox^m^ \j^ 
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the common tradition bj Romulus, b.c. 753. The vast and 
interesting ruins which modern excavators have brought to 
light, were during the middle ages covered with vineyards and 
gardens, the largest of which were the Farnese Gardens. 
Napoleon IIL purchased these gardens of the ex-Royal Family 
of Naples in i86x, and commenced the excavations which 
have laid bare the remains of the Palace of the Caesars^ 
the surrounding temples, etc. The Palatine is open every day. 
On ascending from the Forum a fountain, erected by the 
Farnese family, is soon reached ; on the left are the remains of 
the Summa Nova Via, which skirted the side of the hill, and 
led to the Porta Mugonia, of which only slight remains 
can be traced. On the right is a mass of concrete, the ruins of 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, originally founded by 
Romulus. In front are the ruins of the CEdes Publicae of 
Nerva, leading to the Great Audience Chamber, 
having on either side the Lararium, or abode of the house- 
hold gods, and the Basilica. It was in the latter that, 
according to a tradition, St. Paul was brought before Nero. 
Behind this part of the building is the great Peristylium, or 
range of columns, whence a passage led to the buildings erected 
at a somewhat earlier date. In the area of the Peristylium are 
some excavations called, without good grounds, the Baths of 
Li via. The ceilings of some of the chambers yet retain trace^i 
of the original decoration. From the Peristylium the visitor 
passes to the Triclinium, or dining-hall ; beyond this is a % 
small portico and the remains of two halls, and on the right the 
platform of a large and small temple. The former is con- 
jectured to have been the Temple of Jupiter Victor, founded 
B.C. 295, and the latter the Temple of Jupiter Propugnator. 

Fuither along the same side of the hill is a deep cutting. 
On one side of it are the remains of an ancient wall, supposed 
by some to form a part of the earliest city wall. On the other 
side of the cutting are remains, supposed by some to belong to 
the House of the Augurs, and by others to the Temple 
of Cybele. 

The visitor now reaches several small vaulted chambers, 
believed to have formed part of the house of Tiberius C. 
Nero, father of Tiberius. The mosaics and wall paintings of 
some of the chambers are in good preservation. 

Descending by a path facing the Aventine,\.h^N\^\\.ox ^w\fe\^ 
the immense oblong area of the Stadiuxn O^ T^OTGNMvaxv. 
much of which yet remains to be eiLcavate^. ^^^. ^^ \».t^ 
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end of the Stadium are the remains of the buildings erected by 
Septimius Severus, and near at hand is a platform commanding 
a magnificent view. On the east is the Colosseum, and 
between it and the spectator are five arches of the aqueduct 
(Aqua Claudia) which supplied the Palatine. To the south are 
the churches of St. John Lateran, and St. John and Sr. Paul. 
Further to the west Uie ruins of the fiatbs of Caracalla. Due 
west the Jewish cemetery, and outside the city the church of 
St. Paul without the walls, and beyond that the Aventine and 
St. Peter's. 

A modem staircase leads from this platform beneath the 
Porticoes of Septimius Severn s, and the visitor after repassing 
the Stadium of Domitian reaches several small chambers. In 
one of these was found the burlesque drawing of tbe Crucifixion, 
with the inscription, "Alexamenos wor&hips his God,'* now 
preserved in the Museum of the Royal College. The rough 
drawing was probably made by some soldier of the guard, in 
ridicule of a Christian comrade. 

On the north-west side of the hill another portion of the 
early wall already mentioned is visible, and behind it are some 
remains of buildings of a later period. 

A bridge was constructed by Caligula from the Palatine to 
the Capitol ; a portion of tbe balcony leading to it still exists. 
Near here in a small building are various objects, found in the 
course of the excavations, which have been collected into a 

• Museum. 

Quitting the Palatine and returning to the Forum, the visitor 
arrives at the 

Arch of Titus, 

erected on the summit of the Velta, and at the foot of the 
Palatine, in honour of his conquest of Judea and Jerusalem, and 
restored in 1822. From its inscriptions, reliefs, and the 
circumstances of its erection, it has always been one of the 
most interesting monuments of Rome. It is of white marble 
from Pentelicus, in Greece, with a single archway. An inscrip- 
tion, on the side nearest the Colosseum, records its dedication : 
Senatus populusque Romanvs divo Tito divi Vespasiani Jilio 
Fespasiano Augusto, The inscription on the Furum side records 
^le restoration. The reliefs inside the arch represent on one 
Hb the transit of Titus, and on the other soldiers carrying the 
^^ha table, the silver trumpets, and xVie s«ve;xi-^i2Liv<i\^ftd 
rt/ck, — spoils from the Temple at ]etv\'^a\em. 
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On the farther side of the arch are some remains^ and 
on the right hand side is a heap of ruind, conjectured to have 
formed part of the Palace of the Caesars. Opposite stood the 
Temple of Venus and Home, founded by Hadrian, a.d. 
121. The temple was built on a concrete platform, measuring 
500 feet by 300, and 28 feet high. Some of the marble steps 
and the two apses still remain. Oa the platform the' church of 
Sta. Francesca Romana has been built, and much of the 
material of the temple was employed in its construction. In 
the right transept of the church is the tomb of Gregory XI. 
(1370-78), surmounted by a bas-relief of the return of the Papal 
Court to Rome, a.d. 1377, after an exile of seventy-two years 
at Avignon- Here protected by iron bars, is a piece of basalt 
bearing the impress of St. Peter's knees, when be knelt in the 
Via Sacra to pray for aid against Simon Magus, who on this 
spot is said to have fallen and been carried away by demons. 
The fa9ade of the church was designed by C. Lombardi, who 
restored the whole building in 15 16. 

From the Arch of Titus, a sloping roadway, the ancient Via 
Triumphalis, leads to the 

Arch of Constantine- 

The arch was erected in honour of Constantine's victory 
over his rival Maxentius, at the Pons Milvius, near Rome, a.d. 
311. It consists of three archways, the centre beiug the 
largest. Each side has four Corinthian columns of Numidian 
marble, surmounted by a figure of a Dacian. Between the 
statues are reliefs and an inscription. Much of the ornamen- 
tation was taken from an arch erected to Trajan, of which no 
record remains. The other sculptures illustrate events in the 
life of Constantine. 

In front of the arch are the remains of a fountain called 
the Meta Sudans, so called because the water trickled 
through the openings like perspiration. Near this spot are the 
remains of the square pedestal of the colossal bronze Statue 
of Nero. 

The Colosseum, 

or Flavian Amphitheatre, was bai\t dvxt\\\^ VJcl^ t^x^^s^^^^afc 
three Emperors of the family ot ¥\aN\\xs> vvl.» N^^^^s« 
Titus, and Domitian. Fiom its vast svxje Vt o\AivsiedL^Sa&^ 
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of the Colosseum^ and it is recorded to have filled Saxon pil- 
grims to Rome with wonder at its vast proportions. The 
foundation was laid a.d. 72, and eight years afterwards Titus 
opened it wiih a series of games lasting one hundred dajs, at 
which nine thousand animals are said to have been s!ain. The 
building was completed by Domitian. The form of the Coles- 
seum is an ellipse, the circumference about 1848 feet, con- 
siderably more than the third of a mile. It consisted externally 
of three arcades, one above the other, measuring 35 feet 6 
inches, 39 feet, and 39 feet 5 inches respectively, and in the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. The arcades were sur- 
mounted by an attic with Corinthian pilasters, measuring 46 
feet, the total height being 165 feet. The extreme length is 
629 feet, and the extreme width 527 feet. The area measures 
288 feet 6 inches by 182 feet 6 inches. 

The cavea accommodated 87,000 spectators. The first 
division of seats, or Podium, was occupied by the Imperial 
Family, Magistrates, ard Government Officers. The second 
division, or Pnecivctiones, included twenty-four rows of seats 
for the senators. The third division, also called Prcecinctiones, 
had sixteen rows of seats for the equestrian order. The fourth 
division, or Meiiianum,hBd nine rows of stone and sixteen rows 
of wooden seats, for the populace. The entrances to the seats 
v« ere through the eighty arches of the external portico. The 
principal entrances were at each end. Over the interior a great 
Velarium or curtain protected spectators from the heat of the 
sun. 

During the middle ages the Colosseum was robbed of much 
of the stone work, and the metal bolts which held the stones 
together were in many cases rt moved. In the last century, 
however, Benedict XIV. dedicated the building to the memory 
of the early Christians who here suffered martyrdom 5 further 
spoliation was prevented; and in 1805 and 1828 the two 
great buttresses were erected for the support of the building. 

Recent Excavations have laid bare the oiiginal arena 
twenty-one feet below the modern level, and at the end farthest 
from the Foium three enormous corridors have been discovered. 
These probably led to the great menagerie, where the wild 
animals were kept. In another passage the sockets of the gates 
which penned up the animals have been brought to light, and 
sJso the great drain made to carry off tbe watei N«Vi\chftooded the 
arena for mimic naval engagements. In add\\AWi to \}Dk«sfc 
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most interesting results many othtr antiquarian discoveries 
have been made. 

Leaving the Colosseum, the Via Labicana leads to the 
remains of the Golden House of Nero, miscalled the 
Baths of Titus. The chambers of Nero's house were filled in 
by Trajan to form a platform for his baths, some remains of 
which can be seen in tbe vineyard above. 

Further along the Via Labicana, but on the opposite side, is 
the 

Basilica of St. Clement, 

underneath which the remains of an earlier church were dis- 
covered in 1857. Many of the columns of the nave still exist, 
with some mosaic pavement ; and several frescoes have been 
found, the most important of which are : — 

Mutilated figure of our Saviour, life size. 
On the wall of the right aisle, at the lack of a niche. 

Virgin with Infant Saviour. 

On the vault. 
Head of our Saviour. 

On the sides. 

Fragments of fresco supposed to have represented the sacri- 
fice of Abraham. 

Two groups of heads, on the upper part of the wall, look- 
ing from opposite points to one centre, and originally 
the corners of a large picture, supposed to have been a 
representation of one of the Councils held in St. 
Clement's. 

On the south side of the nave. 

Pier : St. Clement officiating at the altar, and, above, his 
installation by St. Peter. Below, is a scene representing 
sonoe slaves moving a column under the direction of a 
centurion. 

Pier : The story of St. Alexius ; above,ase2Aftd.f^^x^^^^a. 
Saviour between the archangeVs iA\c\vas\ «ci^ Qf^\\^, 
and St. Clement and St. N\cYvo\a«. 
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On wall and pilaster at corner. 

The CracifixioD. 

Tbe Marys at the Scpalchre. 

The Descent of our Savioor into Hades. 

The Marriage at Cana in Galilee. 

On walls between the columns of the Narthex. 

Translation of the Relics of St. Clement from the Vatican to 

this Basilica. 
Tbe Miracle at the shrine of St. Clement. 
Our Saviour blessing according to the Greek rite^ between 

two angels ; and St. Cyril and St. Methodius. 

At the end of the left aisle. 

Fragments of the Crucifixion of St. Peter. 
St. Cyril baptizing by immersion. 

Further investifi;ation showed that an earlier building existed 
under the lower basilica. This is probably the very house referred 
to by St. Jerome in which St. Clement lived. This building 
shows traces of having been converted into a Mithraic Temple 
about the third century. Beneath the house are remains of still 
earlier buildings, but the discovery of the earliest place of 
Chiistian assembly is one of the most interesting results of modem 
research. Great difHculties^ arising from the necessity of 
preventing injury to the superstructure^ were experienced in 
excavating. 

Leaving the church by the side door^ the visitor enters the 
Via San Giovanni Laterano. This road leads direct to the 
Lateran Palace and Basilica past the Obelisk, which was 
brought from Thebes, where it was erected 1700 years before 
Christ. It is the largest and oldest Egyptian obelisk in Rome. 
Constantinus brought it to Alexandria, and by order of bis son 
CoDStantine it was conveyed to Rome, and set up in the Circus 
Maximus. It was found amongst the ruins of the circus in 
1587, and was erected where it now stands by Fontana, for 
Sixtus V. It was so injured at the base that it was necessary 
fe|kthorten it by three feet, thus reducing its height to 106 feet. 

^P St. John Lateran. 

-^^e Basilica of St. John Lateran \s t^ie ca^eto\ ol "fiwOioft., 
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and claims to be mother and head of all churches of the city 
and the world. In this church the pope is crowned. It derives 
the name Lateran from having been built on the site of the 
house of St. Lateran, a Roman senator. The £mperor Con- 
stantino constituted it a papal residence, and afterwards, at the 
request of Pope Silvester, founded the fiasilica. It was conse- 
crated A.D. 319, and dedicated to the Saviour, but in 11 44 the 
dedication was changed by Pope Lucius II. to SS. John the 
Baptist and £vangelist. It was also called the Coostantian 
Basilica, from its founder, and the Golden Basilica, on account 
of the valuable sacred vessels it possessed. 

This church was first restored under St. Leo (440-61) and 
subsequently by other popes. In 130S it was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire. The pavement of opus Alexandrinum was 
laid down by Martin V. (14 17-31), the carved work ceiling was 
made, it is said, from a design by Michael Angelo during the 
pontificate of Pius IV. (1559-66). Clement VIII. (1592-65) 
altered the form of the building by constructing transepts. In 
1650 Innocent X. resolved to rebuild it, and entrusted the work 
to Borromini, whose work was confined to the nave and aisles. 
The fa9ade was built by Alessandro Galilei for Pope Clement 
XII. (1730-40). Enterinfi; the great doors the visitor faces the 
apse decorated in mosaic (1207), ^^^ ^^ front of it the taber- 
nacle said to contain the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
pavement is the opus Alexandrinum of Martin V. The piers 
on each side were constructed by Borromini, and enclose the 
ancient columns. Each pier contains a niche, ornamented with 
columns of verde antique, and in each niche is a statue of one 
of the apostles. The alto-relicfs above the statues were 
modelled by Algardi, and are in stucco. On the floor of the 
Confession is a bronze slab monument of Martin V., contain- 
ing an efiSgy of the Pope in bas-relief. 

Passing to the right along the inner aisle, the visitor should 
notice on the first pier of the nave a fresco portrait by Giotto, 
of pope Boniface VIII. (1294- 1303), standing between two 
cardinals, and publishing the first Jubilee of 1300. On the 
second pier is the monument of Pope Sylvester II. The bones 
of this pope are said to rattle in his coffin when any of his 
successors are about to die. On the third pier is the monument 
of Pope Alexander III. (1 159-81), convener of the third Lateran 
Council, which condemned the doctnties ol >Cti^ ^ ^^^cjl^k^- 
Entering the transept, the visitor sees at l\v^ wi^ ^^ ^^tmJ 
transept the great organ, built in 1599. TVie ^\^«X.^^%% 
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log in the comer was taken from the Tmks it a naral bottle 
fought near Gozo in 1721. On each side of the docH'waj, 
below the organ, is a column of Namidian marble, twenty- 
seren feet high. 

The mosaic on the Taolt of the apse bears the names of its 
designers^ Jacopo da Tonita and Fra yacvpo da Camerino. In 
the centre of the Tanlt is the head of the Sariocr, in com- 
memoraticn of His appearance at the deciication of the original 
basilica. 

A low vaulted portico behind the apse, called the Leonine 
portico, contains a corioos kneelii^^ ^are of Pope Boniface 
VIII , and leads to the left transept, containing the Altar of 
the Sacrament. This magnificent altar was erected by 
Olivieri, for Clement VII. (1592 — 1605). In front are fonr 
bronze columns which, according to one legend, wtre brought 
from the temple at Jerusalem bj Titos. Another legend sajs 
that they were cast by Augustus from the prows of galleys 
taken at the battle of Actium. The columns are said to con- 
tain earth brought from the Holy Land. The Ciborium is 
richly adorned with pieira dura and jewels. Behind the bas- 
relief of the Last Supper, the top of the table at whidi it was 
celebrated by our Saviour, is said to be preserved. On the right 
of the altar is the chapel of the choir. 

Five chapels open from the walls of the chuich. The 
second on the right is the Torlonia Chapel, richly orna- 
mented by sculpture. The first chapel on the left is dedicated 
to St. Andrew Corsini, whose mosaic portrait is above the altar. 
On the left is a bronze statue of Clement XII., for whom the 
chapel was built. The porphyry sarcophagus in front belonged 
to the Baths of Agrippa. The cover is new, but the porphyry 
and verde antique pillars and the marble panels of the walls are 
all ancient. A winding staircase leads to the mortuary chapel 
of the Corsini family below, over the altar of which is a Piet^ 
by Andrea Montanti, 

The Cloisters are reached through the fifth chapel on 
the left. The Gothic portico which surrounds the garden is very 
beautiful. The columns are inlaid, like the frieze, with mosaics 
of the twelfth century. They are, however, much injured. A 

k number of fragments of the older church are preserved here. 
The Basilica claims to possess many valuable relics, 
amongst these are some portions of the manger in which Christ 
*M3 cradled ; the shirt and seamless coal made lot Hvcq. b^ iKe 
fjg'/uj some of the barley loaves and sm«\V ivv\ieatc!\twi\2\o\i^^ 
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multiplied to feed the five thousand ; the linen cloth with which 
He dried the feet of His apostles; also Aaron's rod, the rod 
with which Moses soQote the Red Sea, etc., etc. 

Leaving the churchy the visitor will notice in the vestibule 
a statue of Constantine^ found in the ruins of his baths on the 
Quirinal. 

From the central balcony of the grand fagade, the Pope 
used formerly to bless the people assembled on the Piazza on 
Sr. John's day. Above the cornice is a statue of the Saviour, 
22 feet high, and statues of saints 20 feet high. 

Beyond the Basilica to the left, is a large niche with a mosaic 
which adorned the end of the Pope*s dining-hall in the old 
Lateran palace. The mosaic was restored and erected on this 
spot by Benedict XIV. in 1743. 

The Baptistery is said to have been built by Cimstanline^ 
but the present building, which is octagonal in shape, dates from 
the fifth century, and has been altered at subsequent periods. 
The font, an ancient green basalt bath, is said to be that in 
which Constantine was baptized by Sylvester. Rienzi, the 
Tribune^ bathed in it previous to his coronation in the Basilica 
in 1347. ^^^ frescoes in the cupola are by A, Sacchi, those 
on the walls are by Mannoni, Maratta, and others, and repre- 
sent incidents in the life of Constantine. 

The Lateran Palace 

was given by Constantine to Pope Melchiades, and was, until 
the removal to the Vatican, the residence of his successors. 
The building having become dilapidated by time and injured 
by fire, was pulled down under Pope Sixtus V. (1585-95), and a 
new palace built by Domenico Fontana, It was occupied by Pope 
Sixtus as a residence, but since his death, no pope has ever 
lived in it. It is now a Museum of Antiquities and early 
Christian art, and though comparatively uninteresting to the 
ordinary visitor, it is of great value to the artistic and antiquarian 
traveller. 

The Sculpture Gallery, open daily from nine to four, is 
entered from the gateway in the Piazza. It contains a valuable 
collection of ancient sculpture arranged in sixteen rooms. 

The Christian Museum, which is entered from the 
courtyard, was founded by Pope Pius IX, fot iVkfc t^^'e^^x^s^ * 
Bncient Christian remains from the calacotD\>%^«xAo>^^x'<4f 
The collection includes several satcoi^\\a^\^ 'wvCa voJ 
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reliefs, and a number of epitaphs of the early Christians arranged 
in the followiog order : — 

J. & II.— Pablic inscriptions relating to Christian worship. 
III. — Elegies of martyrs written in ver^e, by Pope 

Damasus, and engraved by Filocalus. 
IV. — Epitaphs bearing consular dates from the year 70 

to 359- 
V. — Idem from the year 360 to 392. 
Vf. — Idem from the year 392 to 409. 
VII. — Idem from the year 425 to 557. 
VIII. & IX. — iDscrtptions concerning dogmas. 

X. — Epitaphs of Popes, Priests, Deacons, and other 

ministers of the Church. 
XI. — Epitaphs of virgins, widows, pilgrimF| neophytes, 
catechumens, etc. 
XII. — Epitaphs of illustrious men and women, soldiers, 

artizans, and divers officials. 
XIII. — Epitaphs of relationship ; family, nation, and 
country. 
XIV. & XV.— Figures and symbols of Christian dogmas. The 

faces of St. Peter and St. Paul, No. 42, are 
curious. 
XVI. — Figures and symbols of arts, and civil and domes- 
tic occupations. 
XVII. — Epitaphs distinguished by singularity of form. 
XVI 1 1. — Inscriptions painted on brick, in red and white, 
found in the Catacomb of Sta. Priscilla, on the 
Via Salaria Nuova. 
XIX. — Inscriptions found in the Catacomb of St. Prae- 

textatus, on the Appian Way. 
XX. — Inscriptions found in the Catacomb of St. Agnes, 

on the Via Nomentana. 
XXI. — Inscriptions found at Ostia. 
XXII.— Inscriptions found in the Catacombs of the 

Vatican. 
XXIII. — Inscriptions found in the Catacomb of St. 

Cyriacus, at St. Lorenzo, outside the walls. 
XXIV. — Inscriptions found in the Catacomb of St. Pan- 

cratius, on the Janiculum. 
XXV. — Inscriptions found in the Jewish Catacombs. 

Tlie Picture Gallery, In the first atkd secoxid Toom-st, 
9re copies of paintings from the Catacombs. In t\ie ^vc^xootcv 
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are some frescoes of the ninth and fourteenth centuries. The 
fourth room contains several mosaics. In the fifth room is a 
portrait of George IV. of England, by Sir T. Laivrence. The 
remaining rooms contain a few pictures of interest. 

On leaving the place, the visitor should turn the corner to 
the right, in order to reach the building which contains the 

Scala Sancta, 

or Holy Staircase, supposed to have been ascended by Christ on 
His way to the Judgment Hall of Pilate. The stairs, twenty- 
eight in number, are of veined white marble, and the legend 
relates that they were brought from Jerusalem by the Empress 
Helena. The staircase was removed from the old Lateran palace 
by order of Sixtus V.> and placed in the building it now occu- 
pies, which has, however, been altered by Pope Pius IX. The 
staircase can only be ascended on the knees, but there are 
flights of stairs on each side, which can be used in the ordinary 
manner. It was, whilst making the ascent of the Scala Sancta, 
that Luther remembered the text, " The just shall live by faith," 
whereupon he arose from his knees and abruptly left the place. 
At the top of the staircase is an Oratory, called the Sancta 
Sanctorum, to which the clergy alone are admitted. The 
oratory contains a miraculous picture of the Saviour, com- 
menced by Si. Luke, and finished supernaturally whilst he slept. 
On the sides of the staircase are groups by Giacomeiii, the 
Ecce Homo and the Ki^ of Judas. In the vestibule is a 
statue of Christ bound, by Mely, the gift of Pius IX. 

The lofty brick arches on the left of the building are re- 
mains of the Aqueduct of Nero. This aqueduct, which joined 
the Aqueduct of Claudius at the Porta Maggiore, can be traced 
in a line to where it crosses the valley between the Palatine and 
the Coelian Hills. 

The view from the front of the Lateran is very fine, and 
is best seen in the evening. Beyond the palace are the ruins 
of the ancient Porta Asinaria, and further on is the Porta San 
Giovanni, erected in 1574. The arcade beyond the latter gate 
formed part of the old city wall, at right angles from which is 
part of the Aqueduct of Sixtus V. The Sabine Hills are in 
the front distance, and the Alban Hills to the right. 

Crossing the open space in front of the church the visitor 
should proceed along the avenue to the lums oi >}afe Kxxv^^d^-* 

theatrum Castrense, which was W\\i m\.o >iNNfc ^^^^ 
AareJIan. It is eJliptir \\ in shape, the d\ameleTs\>^v^%. V^^^ 
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and 250 feet, and was surrounded by two tiers of Arcades. It 
was probably built by Tiberius or Nero, for the amusement of 
the Praetorian Guard. 

Beyond the amphitheatre is the 

Basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 

which was founded by the Emperor Constantine, in honour of 
the finding of the Cross by his mother Helena. The church 
has been rebuilt and much altered. The present front was erected 
in J 744 by P, Passalacqua and D, Gregorini. 

The fresco of the apse represents the discovery of the cross. 
Under the high altar is an ancient basalt bath, said to contain 
the relics of St. Cesarius and St. Anastatius. The baldacchino 
is supported by four beautiful columns. 

On the left side of the tribune the visitor descends into the 
chapel of St. Helena^ a portion of the original church. The 
floor is said to rest on earth brought from Jerusalem. The 
mosaic of the vaulting dates from the eleventh century, and 
was restored in the sixteenth. In this chapel is preserved, 
amongst other relics, a small wooden panel, said to be the 
" Title *' placed on the Cross by Pilate. 

Within the grounds of the Monastery of the Church are 
remains of the Stssorian Palace, the residence of Helena. This 
ruin is known as the Temple of Venus and Cupid. 

A lane leads from the north-west corner of the church, 
passing under two finely-preserved arches of Nero's aqueduct, to 

The Porta Maggiore, 

formed of two arches of the aqueduct of Claudius. The arch 
on the right was called the Porta Praenestina, and that on the 
left the Porta Labicana, from the two roads that passed under 
them. On the arch are inscriptions relating to Claudius, Titus, 
and Vespasian. In front of the gate is the square ruin of the 
Tomb of Eurysaces the Baker, and his wife, discovered in 1838. 
The monument probably dates from about 100 b.c. It was 
formed of hollow cylinders placed endways, in supposed imita- 
tion of the Roman panarii or bread-baskets. On the frieze of 
the monument is a sculptured representation of bread-making. 

Passing through the gate and turning to the right the visitor 

will observe several fiUed-in arches of the Claudian aqueduct, 

and continuing along the walls and by the outside of the Am- 

^bitheatram Castrense can again enter the city by the Porta 

• Giovanni Laterano, 
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The Coelian Hill is to the south of the Via San Giovanni 
Laterano^ a turning on the left hand of which, about half-way 
dowo^ leads to the 

Church of the Quattro Coronati, 

dedicated, as its name implies, to the four crowned piinters and 
five martyred sculptors. The former suffered a most painful 
deaths pointed iron crowns being driven down upon their tem- 
ples. The original church was built in the fourth century, but 
was destroyed when Rome was taken by Robert Guiscard in 
1084. '^^c walls and vault of the tribune have some fine 
frescoes by G. Afannozzi. 

Not far from this church is the curious circular Church of 
St. Stefano Rotondo, which is entered by a door on tbe 
right. The diameter of the church is 198 feet, the roof sup- 
ported by fifty-eight columns, and the walls painted with repre- 
sentations of Martyrdoms, commencing with the Massacre of 
the Innocents bv Herod tbe Great. It is supposed that this 
church was originally a meat market, the Macellum Magnum, 
built by Nero, but some authorities consider it to have been a 
Temple of Faunus. 

Close to this church is the Church of Sta. Maria in 
Domenica, sometimes called Sta. Maria della Navi- 
cella, from the marble gallery, copied from an antique, in the 
portico. The church occupies the traditional site of the House 
of Cyriaca, who suffered martyrdom. The church was rebuilt 
by Leo X., and Bramante, Raphael, and M. Angela were em- 
ployed as architects. The fa9ade is by the last-named. 

On leaving this church and turning to the left is the Arch 
of Dolabella, erected a.d. 10, and subsequently used as part 
of the aqueduct of Nero. 

Close to the arch on the left is tbe now disused Church of 
St. Tommaso in FormiS, above the door of which is a 
curious mosaic. 

Further on is the Church of San Giovanni e Paolo, 
on the site of a building erected in the fourth century, in honour 
of saints martyred in the reign of Julian the Apostate. The 
original portico alone remains. In the middle of the nave a 
raised slab with an inscription marks the place of the martyr- 
dom. In the grounds adjoining the church are some remains of 
the yivarium, where beasts for the supply ot lVv& Cc^Xo'^'skvotv 
were kept. From the top of the grounds a^oo^NVt^w cwvXifeV^^* 

The Cburcb of San Gregorlo, staii^\tv% oti ^ «v^^^ ^^ 
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tbirty-two steps, is at the other side of the street. On this spot 
stood the house of Pope Gregory the Great, which he converted 
into a monastery. After his death the monastery was deserted, 
but Gregory If. (715-31) brought back the monks and rebuilt 
the church. 1 he sham front, which stands at some distance 
from the building, was erected in 1633, and the church was 
rebuilt in 1725. 

At the end of the right ai^le is an altar with beautiful bas- 
relicf5, and above it a painting of St. Gregory, by Seslo Bada' 
locchi. To the right a door leads into a chapel, said to have 
been St. Gregory *s cell, which contains some relics. 

The altar-piece, by A, Balestra, represents St. Andrew. 

In the Salviati Chapel is a fine marble ciborium, dated 14^9. 

The walls of the Atrium contain monuments to several 
English Catholics of the sixteenth century, including those of 
Sir £dmund Came, who acted with Cranmer in the matter of 
Queen Catherine's divorce from Henry VII [. 

On the left side of the church are chapels dedicated to Sta. 
Silvia, mother of St. Giegory^ St. Andrew, with some fine 
frescoes ; and Sta. Barbara. 

Leaving the Church of San Gregorio, and proceeding along 
the Via di Porta San Sebastiano, which was formerly the Via 
Appia, the route taken by triumphal processions, the visitor 
should turn up the Via Antonina on the right to the ruins of 

The Baths of Caracalla, 

which in extent rival the Colosseum. The baths were opened 
A.o. 216, and extended over an area which measured a quarter 
of a mile each way. The central building was 750 feet long by 
500 feet wide, and on three sides was surrounded with gardens. 
Here were not merely baths, not unlike the modern Turkish 
baUi, but libraries, picture galleries, and lecture rooms. It is 
computed that 1600 persons could use these baths at the same 
time, and there were eleven other baths of the same kind in 
Imperial Rome. In the ruins many magnificent works of art 
have been discovered, including the Farntse Hercules, the Toro 
Farnese, etc. 

At the back of these ruins (the visitor roust, however, 

return to the Via San Stbastiano) is the Church of Saints 

^< Nereus and Achilleus, martyrs. The existing church 

W was built by Pope Sixtus IV. (1471-84), and restored, in 1597, 

r bjr Cardinal Baronius. The interior va axiatv^'&d va. \.\\& %^^le 

0/ the oldest Christian churchts, Yru\x IW \>\^\io^*% \Jca\sckft« 
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behind the altar. The mosaic work of the choir is very 
beautiful. 

Further 00 in the same street is a Roman house of the second 
centurv. The entrance is through the gate of the Vigna Guidi. 
Opposite is the Churcli of St. Sisto Vecchio, where the 
Dominican order was founded ; the fagade is by B, Pintelli, 

The street divides a little further on ; the road to the left 
leads to the closed Porta Latina and the Church of San 
Giovanni a Porta Latina^ opposite which is a small 
octagonal chapel called San Giovanni in Oiio, marking 
the spot where St. John the Evangelist was put into boiling oil 
and escaped harmless. 

The Via San Sebastiano continues to the Porta San Sebas- 
tiano. On the left-hand side of the road is the Tomb Of the 
Scipios, discovered in 1780; and a little further on the 
Vigna Codini, an ancient Roman monument in which the 
ashes of the dead were kept in urns, arranged in niches re- 
sembling dovecotesi and thence called Columbaria. 

The Arch of Drusus, ertcted ad. 2, to Drusus, brother 
of the Emperor Tiberius, here crosses the street, which leads to 
the Porta San Sebastiano, a construction ascribed to Belisarius. 
The road without the city is still called the Appian Way ', it 
was by this road that St. Paul entered Rome. 

The Via Appia. 

Leaving the city and passing down the Via Appia, the 
visitor passes the site of the Temple and Field of Mars, 
where victorious generals waited for the decree of the Roman 
Senate before entering the city in triumph. The enormous 
heap of concrete upon the top of which a vineyard-keeper has 
built his hut, was the Tomb of Geta. The sides of tiie road 
are lined with tombs and catacombs for some miles. The 
small church of Santa Maria delle Piante is further on. 
Here, according to legend, St. Peter, flying from Rome to avoid 
martyrdom, met the Saviour and asked Him, ''Whither 
goest thou, O Lord ? " The reply was, *' I go to be crucified 
again." The apostle, thus reproved, returned to the city. In 
1^36 the church was restored by Cardinal Pole. It is named 
''piante*' from the miraculous impression of the Saviour's 
foot. 

Here the road divides 5 the left-hand toa.^ \eia\^ Vc^ '^^ 
Basilica of Santa Petronllla, tec^nxX^ ^vas:oN^\^^ «a^ 
excavated. ' The straighter road leads to l\i© 
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Catacombs 

of St, Calixtus and Sebastian. In these the early 
Christians assembled for worship, and in many cases were 
buried. Most interesting discoveries have been continually 
made. Permission to visit these subterranean galleries can be 
obtained on application at the office of the Cardinal Vicar. The 
custodian of the catacombs will show visitors over them, and 
point out the most noteworthy. The Jewish Catacomb is 
near by. 

Following the Via Appia, the visitor passes a ruined portico 
standing in the garden of a deserted house ; this is supposed 
to have been the Tomb of Romulus, son of the Emperor 
Maxentius. fieyond it are the remains of the Circus of 
Romulus, built A.D. 311. On the summit of the hill is the 
Tomb of Caecilia Metella, used in the Middle Ages as a 
fortress by the Gaetani family, who levied black mail upon 
those who passed along the Appian Way ; within the ruins are 
the remains of a Gothic Church. The size of this monument 
enables the spectator to form some idea of the immense tombs 
wh'ch lined the roads out of Rome. The cdiirse of the Appian 
Way can be traced from this spot over the plain to the Alban 
Hills. The tombs extend a considerable distance 3 amongst 
them are the Tomb of Seneca, the Tombs of the 
Curatii, etc. 



The Quirinal Hill has always been considered the 
healthiest district of the city -, here many new houses have been 
recently built, and the neighbourhood is quickly improving. 
In the sixteenth century the Carrafa Palace occupied the 
hill 5 but towards the end of the century Gregory XII I. 
(1572-85) directed a Lombard architect^ Flaminio Ponxio, to 
commence 

The Quirinal Palace. 

The buildings were improved and extended by subsequent 
Pontiffs. In this palace the conclave of cardinals used to 
assemble on the death of the Pope to elect his successor^ and 
the result was proclaimed from the balcony of the fagade over* 
lookwg Monte CavaMo. The palace is now a royal residence, 
occupied bjr the King and Queen of llaVy. T^^^ ^^^^^ ^.^^T^.- 
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meots, which are entered from the great courtyard^ can generally 
be seen. Tbey comprise — 

The Sala Regia, 

150 feet in lengthy built by Paul V. The vault is covered with 
frescoes by Lanfranco and Carlo Saraceni, Along the frieze, 
the arms of the cities of Italy have recently been painted. At 
one end of the hall is a painting of Frances de Valois and 
Maria Giovanni Battista (the two wives of Charles £manuel If. 
of Savoy), on horseback, by Delfino. 

The Pauline Chapel, 

built by Carlo Maderno, for Paul V., from whom it takes its 
name. It was in this chapel that the election of the Popes 
chosen in the Quirinal was completed. The Cardinal chosen 
being asked by the Cardinal Deacon if he accepted the pontifical 
dignity, and replying in the affirmative, he was invited to 
declare his name, in accordance with the usage established by 
Pope Sergius IV., 1009-12, that **the PontitF elected shall leave 
his baptismal name and assume another.*' Having been in- 
vested with the pontifical robes by the two senior Cardinals, 
he gave from the altar his first benediction to the Cardinals 
present, and then seating himself upon the pontifical throne — 
which stood on the dais to the left — received the homage of the 
members of the Sacred College, in the manner directed by the 
ceremonial, as follows : — *' One at a time the Cardinals shall 
leave their places, and kneeling before the Pontiff, kiss his right 
foot and hand, then rising on their feet, shall give him the kiss 
on both cheeks, which is called the osculum pacis^ He then 
received the fisherman's ring from the Cardinal Chamberlain, 
and his permission was asked that his election might be 
announced to the people. On the eve of the taking of Rome, 
by the Italian army, on September 20th, 1870, this chapel 
was formally deconsecrated. On the walls are now hung some 
fine Gobelin tapestries, recently brought from Florence. 

First Ante-room. 

The paintings are — -David and Goliath . . Guercino, 

The Triumph of David Guercino. 

David going forth against Goliath . . . Guercino^ 

Second Ante-roo^. 
TapesUj representing the Massacre ol St. '^at^oXowv^^ • 
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Third Akte-room. 
Tapestry representing the death of Leonardo da Yinci. 

Fourth Akte-room. 

Hong with blae damask. Facing the window, a pictore of 
The Martyrdom of the Forty Jesuits at Japan. 

Fifth Ante- room. 

Hong with green damask. Facing the window, a picture of 
The Power of Love, by . Cav. di Vivo, 

Sixth Ante-room. 

Hang with crimson damask. Facing the window, are 
pictures of Raphael and the Fornarina in his Studio, and of 
Pia de Tolomei, by Carlo Saltelli. The window of this room 
opens on the balcony from which the name of the newly-elected 
Pope was announced to the multitude in the piazza below. 

Seventh Ante-room. 

Hung with blue damask. Facing the window is a picture of 
St. John the Baptist, by . Giulio Romano, 

The State Drawikg-room. 

The walls are hung, and the gilt furniture entirely covered, 
with gold- coloured damask. From the ceiling hang two mag- 
nificent Venetian chandeliers of blown glass^ wiUi colour^ 
flowers in the cinque-cento style, from the Salviati manufactory 
at Venice. Around the walls are six Chinese vases. 

The Throne Room. 

The walls are hung with dark crimson damask and the 
canopy with crimson velvet. Around the room are eight mag- 
nificent Chinese vases, six surmounted with chandeliers, and 
two enormous lustres hang from the ceiling. Opposite the 
throne is a portrait of Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, the 
father of Victor Emanuel, by Capisani. 



Thb Ambassadors' Waiting Room. 



W The walls are hung with blue damask. On the left, opposite 
yAe mirror f is a beautiful Sevres vase •, vcl\ on \.Vva T\%Jat» two 
"jf/^e Chinese vases, between which are poT\X2L\\.\>\JkS\.%o1 YJo^i, 
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Victor Emanael, by Mbertoni; and of the Princess Margherita, 
executed in 1869, by Fantacchioiti. From the ceiling hang two 
splendid Salviati chandeliers. 

In front of the Quirinal are two magnificent groups of 
statuary which adorn the fountain. They are called Castor 
and Pollux, and were found on this spot in the ruins of the 
Baths of Constantine. They are attributed to Phidias and 
Praxiteles^ the great sculptors of Greece, and are said to have 
stood in Nero's Golden House. Men and horses have evidently 
been transposed. The basin of the fountain is 76 feet in cir- 
cumference, and was found in the Forum, and brought here in 
18 J 8. The obelisk, which is 45 feet high, formerly stood at 
the entrance of the Mausoleum of Augustus. 

Near the fountain on the left is the Palace of the 
Consulta, now used by the Foreign Minister of the Italian 
Government 3 and further on, enclosed by a long blank wall, 
is the 

Rospigliosi Palace, 

founded in 1603, by Cardinal Scipio Borghese. The Casino is 
shown on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and contains some fine 
pictures^ and the well-known Aurora, by Guido, 

First Room. 
Frescoes on the ceiling. 

Aurora ........ Guido, 

Triumph of Fame, frieze on the left . . Tempesta. 

Triumph of Love, frieze on the right .... Ibid, 

Four Landscapes Paul Brill. 

Paintings on the right wall. 

Virgin and Child . . School of Leonardo da Find, 

Portrait of a Man Vandyke, 

Sea Piece Salvator Rosa, 

At the right corner. 
Vanity Titian. 

Facing the mndoirs. 
Some fragments oi Fresco pamting*. 
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The Second Room. 

Turn to the right. 

Lot and his Daughters . . . Annibale CaraccL 

Samson pulliog down the pillars upon the 

Philistines ..... Ludovico Caracci. 

Soldiers sacking a house ..... Unknown, 

Idem ......... Ibid, 

Venus and Cupid ....... Ibid, 

Mart)rdom of St. Bartholomew . . Spagnoletto, 

Garden of Eden, the Fall of Adam and Eve Lomenichino, 
Diana chasing Venus and Cupid . . Lorenzo Lotti, 
Death of Peter Martjr .... Unknown. 

A Horse in bronze, in the middle of the room. 

Cross the first room to 

The Third Room 
Pass to the left, 

Perseus delivering Andromeda .... Guido. 

Head of an old man. 

The Genius of Abundance. 

Portrait of Nicholas Poussin at the age of 56, by himself. 

Our Saviour carr) ing His Cross .... Rubens. 

Our Saviour meeting His mother on the way 

to Calvary .... Daniele da Folterra, 

The Triumph of David .... Domenichino. 
Adam and Eve . . . . . Palma. 

Head of an old man. 

Poppca, second wife of Nero . . . Florentine School. 
Pieta ....... Annibale Caracci. 

Opposite to the Rospigliosi Palace is a terrace on which are 
the remains of a Temple of the Sun, erected by Aurelian. 
Some of the fragments are of tremendous size. At the end of 
the terrace are the ruins of the Baths Of Constantine, 
which formerly covered a large part of the hill. The lower 
terraces of the garden, sloping down to the palace, are very 
interesting, and contain some ancient sarcophagi. 

Proceeding along the Via del Quirinale, which runs along 
i the south-east side of the palace, the visxlot i^2L%ses the oval 
r Church of St Andrea, with a fiue 2\X2LT--\^cfe >a^ G, 
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CourtoySf and the monument of Charles Emanuel IV. of 
Sardinia^ who abdicated in 1802, and became a Jesuit. 

After passing the end of the palace^ the Via Qaattro Fontane 
crosses the Via del Quirinale, ^nd at the intersection are four 

fountains. The Church and Convent of St. Carlo, 

built in 1667 hy Borromini, occupies the right-hand corner. 
Continuing down the hill on the lef c-hand side, the 

Barberini Palace 

is reached. The pictures here are in three rooms, and include 
the portrait of Beatrice Cenci, by Guido. 

First Room. 

4. Annunciation School of Correggw. 

9. Pieta .... Michael Angelo da Caravaggio. 

10. Sophonisba ....... Guercino. 

11. A4>otheobis of St. Urban. . . . Simon Vouet. 

15. Magdalen Pomarancio, 

16, Joseph and Potiphar's wife .... Bilivert, 

21. St. Cecilia Lanfranco. 

25. Jacob wrestling with the Angel . . . Pomarancio. 



Room if. 

30. Holy Family 
S3- Portrait of Urban VIII. 
38. Our Saviour in the Garden 
44. Building of the Temple 

47. Diana and Actaeon 

48. Madonna and Child, with John 

and St. Jerome 
54. Madonna and Child 

57. Holy Family 

58. Madonna and Child 
63, Portrait of his Daughter 
67. Portrait of Massaccio, by himself. 



School of Raphael, 
Andrea Sacchi. 
Correggio. 
Bonjbnti, 
LocatelVu 
the Bdptist 

Francia, 

Sodoma. 

School of Raphael, 

Giovanni Bellini, 

Raphael Mengs. 



Three Bas-reliefs cast in iron at Berlin, 



69. Last Supper 

70. Our Saviour Blessing the Cap 
//. St. John the Evangelist. 



After LeanoixdA da. Vmcv.^ 
After B^mcKv3p3 
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Room III. 

72. A Slave Tidan. 

74. The Almighty Reproving Adam and £ve . Domemchino. 
76. View of Castle Gandolfo and the Lake of 

Albano Claude Lorrain. 

79. Oar Saviour Disputing with the Doctors . Alba-t Durer. 

81 . Portrait of the Mother of Beatrice 

Cenci . . Alichael Angela da Caravaggio. 

82. The Fomarina Raphael, 

83. Portrait of Locretia Cenci, Stepmother of 

Beatrice ...... Scipio GaeianL 

8j. Beatrice Cenci Guido. 

86. The Death of Germanicos . Nicholas Potissin. 

88. A Sea Piece Clamde Lorrain. 

90. Holy Family Amdrea del Sario, 

g^. The Annuociation ..... BotdcellL 
94. Attack on the Palazzo Vecchio at Floroice CanaleilL 

The Library, open on Thursdays, 9 to 3, contains 10,000 
Manuscripts^ and 60,000 Printed Books. 

To the north-west of the Palace^ on the opposite dde from 
the Via Porta Pia, is the Piazza Barberini, from which a 
smaller Piazza opens, called the Piazza dtri Cappucini. la 
this Piazza is the Church and Convent of the Fran- 
ciscans (Capuchins), which contains, in the first chapel to the 
right, a celebrated picture by Guido, St. Michael overcoming 
Satan. In the adjoining cemetery, the earth of which is said 
to have been brought from Jerusalem, the bones of six thou- 
sand monks are piled up in quaint designs. The cemetery can 
be seen by applying at the Convent. 

Returning to Uie Via Porta Pia, and turning to the right, 
the visitor reaches the Piazza di Termini, on the right hand side 
of which is the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
which occupies part of the site of the Baths Of Diocletian, 
the largest of the Roman baths, which included an area measur- 
ing 1300 feet bv J 200 feet. The church was constructed from 
designs by Micnael Angeloy the materials furnished by a portion 
of the baths. Immediately within the door are the tombs of 
lalvator Rosa and Carlo Maratta, and a statue of St. Bruno, by 
'ioudon. TTie pictures on the walls were originally in St, 
*«ter*8. 
TJbe Church of Sta. Pudentiana sUnds in the street 
«/' ilfe same name, just before the ascent to \3iaa ^^s^vd-ei cS. ^vai. 
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Maria Maggiore^ on the Esquiline. It occupies the traditional 
site of the house of Pudens, mentioned by St. Paul in the first 
Epistle to Timothy, and of his wife Claudia^ the daughter of 
the British king Caractacus. The church contains some hand- 
some tombs and frescoes, and it was the titular church of 
Cardinal Wiseman. Beneath the church are the remains of the 
house of Pudens. 

Ascending the hill^ past the obelisk which formerly stood in 
front of the Mausoleum of Augustus, the 

Basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore 

is reached. It was founded a.d. 352, and was the first church 
in the city dedicated to the Virgin. The present building was 
erected in the fifth century, and the mosaics in the arch of the 
tribune, and on the frieze, are of that date. The mosaic of the 
Coronation of the Virgin in the apse dates from 1295. The 
campanile, which is the largest in Rome, was built by Gregory 
XI. (1370-78). The portico, which hides part of the mosaic on 
the front, was built in the last century. The nave of the church 
is divided from the aisles by thirty-six Ionic columns of Greek 
marble, brought from some ancient building. On the walls of 
the tribune are four bas-reliefs of the fifteenth century. To the 
right of the principal altar is the Sixtine Chapel, which 
contains the monuments of Popes Sixtus V. and Pius V. The 
former is adorned with four verde antique columns. On the 
opposite side is the Borghese Chapel, highly embellished 
with sculpture, frescoes, and marbles of great rarity. The 
chapel contains a portrait of the Virgin, ascribed to St. Luke^ 
which is rarely shown, and also monuments to Popes Clement 
VI 1 1, and Paul V. 

The Corinthian column in front of the church originally 
belonged to the Basilica of Constantine. 

Leaving the Piazza in front of St. Maria, and proceeding 
along the Via Merulana, the visitor passes close to the 
Church of Sta. Prassede, with a quaint portico, and some 
good mosaics in the interior. Turning to the right along the 
Via di St. Pietro in Vinculi, the church of St. Martino da' Monti 
b on the right hand, and further on the 

Church of St. Pietro in Vincoli 

is reached. This church was {oxxnAed m V!Ki<& ^\^ c.«Ci\:Qa:fl 
Endojua, Empress of Rome> to recevNe iVke cWvcls ^\^^ 
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St. Peter in prison at Jerasalem and in the Mamertine : hence 
hs name. It was rebuilt by Adrian I. (772-95), and has been 
subsequently restored. The nave is separated from the aisles by 
twenty ancient white marble columns, with Doric capitals, 
measuring seven feet in circumference. 

In the right aisle is the celebrated Statue Of Moses, by 
M. Angela. This was intended to form part of the monument 
of Julius II. in St. Peter*s, but the design was never carried 
out, and the statue was placed here by Paul III. (1534-50). It 
is surrounded by smaller figures of Leah and Rachel, by 
Raphael di Monte Lupo, by whom the Sibyl and Prophet were 
also executed. The Virgin and Child are the work of Scherano-, 
the recumbent statue of the Pope is by Mazo del Bosco. 

On the right of the church is the House of Lucretia 
Borgia. Beyond it is a square tower, formerly part of a 
fortress belonging to the family of Frangipani. In the vine- 
yard on the left of the church are some remains of the Baths 
of Trajan. 

The Pantheon 

is reached by the Via del Seminario, a turning on the right of 
the Corso. It was founded b.c. 27, by Marcus Agrippa, son- 
in-law of Augustus, and was at first intended to form part of 
the baths he proposed to erect. His intention was, however, 
for some unknown reason, changed, and the building became 
a Temple of Jupiter. Except as regards internal decoration, 
it is in the same condition now as when built by Agrippa; 
Much, however, of the bronze adornment, both exterior and 
interior, has been at times removed. The last spoliation 
occurred in T632, when Urban VIII. took away 450,000 pounds 
weight of bronze to construct the Baldacchino of St. Peter^ and 
to cast 100 cannon ! 

The building was damaged by fire a.d. 80, and by lightning 
A o. no. In the last year of the fourth century it was closed as a 
heathen temple, and about the beginning of the seventh century 
Pope Boniface IV. having obtained possession of the building by 
grant from the Emperor Phocas, dedicated it to the Virgin and all 
Uie martyrs. It is said that previous to the dedication he brought 
twenty-eight cart-loads of bones from the Catacombs, and placed 
Lhem near the high altar. 

» Tbej)ortico of the church is no feet long and 44 ftet wide, 
pAas sixteen columns. The doorway \s 31 feet by lo. The 
/or is 144 feet ia diameteti or, indudm^ \]tie \XivOrx«s{^ 
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of the walls^ 190 feet. The building contains some monaments 
comparatively unimportant. At the back of the third altar on 
the left rests the body of Rapliael, who by his will chose this 
spot for his burial. His remains were found intact in 1833. 
The remains of King Victor Emanuele II. are interred here. 

At the south-east corner of the Piazza in which the Pan- 
theon stands^ is the entrance to the Piazza della Minerva. 

Church of Sta. Maria Sopra Minerva. 

This edifice^ in the pointed Italian Gothic style, stands on 
the site of a temple of Minerva. It has recently been restored 
at a cost of ;f 23,000. 

On the wall to the right of the entrances are slabs record- 
ing the height of the floods which at various times inundated 
this part of Rome. Entering the church and passing up the 
right aisle^ the frescoes of the fourth and fifth chapels should 
be observed. The altar-piece of the former is an Annunciation 
ascribed incorrectly to Fra Angelico; it also contains the 
monument of Urban VII. The sixth chapel belongs to the 
Aldobrandini family, and contains a handsome monument to 
Silvestro Aldobrandini. The altar-piece is by F. Barocci. 

At the end of the right transept is the chapel of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the frescoes of which are by Filippo Lippi, The 
monument of Paul IV. (1555*59), ^^^ founded the Inquisition, 
is against the left wall. 

On the right of the principal altar is a statue of St. John 
the Baptist^ by Obici, and on the left a statue of Christy by AL 
Angelo. Under the altar are the remains of St. Catherine of 
Siena. 

The choir has some modern stained-glass windows^ and the 
monuments of the two Popes of the Medici family, Leo X. and 
Clement VII. 

On leaving the church and passing to the south side the 
Via del Gesil is entered, which leads to the Gesu, until re- 
cently the principal church of the Society of Jesus. Like all 
other churches of this order, the decoration of the interior is 
most profuse, and the marbles are of the most varied and richest 
kind. At the end of the left transept is the chapel of Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the order. 

The Via Cesarini leads from the front of the chMtc\2L ^^ >3&fe 
Jesuits to the handsome Ghurcll ot SX* KTk!5.^«^ ^€*^^ 
Yalle, which covers the site oi the Thfc^Vce «?cA C»v>x^». ^ 
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Fmipejy wkoe JaliosGaesvwasaBSBBDaied. TonuBSloUie 
r%bt, the Piazza HaTona^ wludi pmgii c s ihcpbn of tbe 
CUrcos Alexandria isamvedjt. TkefMntaiDialliispaiia 
If adanied witk statues cmblenmic of ike rireis I>SDiibey 
Ganges, XOe, aod Rio della Pbta. 

Oa tlie west side of tbe pbza is ^ke Cliarcli of Sta. 
Maria della Pace, wlucfa mntaim The Sa>jls^ bj Raphael, 
ID fresco. 

Tbe Isbnd of St. Bardioloiiiew is c. imccted bf a bridge with 
both banks of the mer. On the left bank oi the Tib^, near 
the nofth-east end of the bridge, b the Orsini Palace, whidi 
coreis part of the site of the Theatre of Marcellus. 
This magnificent min has been boilt into the palace and adjoin- 
ing booses. Tbe Theatre was foonded bj J olios, and completed 
bf Aogostos Cssar, who dedicated it, b.c. 13. to his nephew 
Marcellos. North-west of the palace is the Ghetto, or Jews* 
qoai ter, and ea&t of the Ghetto is the cfaorch of St. Angelo in 
Pescheria, baih within the roins of the Portico of 
Octaviaf which measored 750 feet by 500 feet. The remains 
of tbe ve^tibole of tbe portico are in front of the chorch. The 
Cortntbian colomns are very fine. 

A little sooth of the Orsini Palace is the Chorch of St. 
Nicole in Carcere, boilt among the remains of the 

Temples of Hope, Juno Matuta, and Piety, whidi are 

pointed oot by the Sacristan of the chordi. In the small open 
space at the east end of the Ponte Rotto are the remains of a 
boaie known as the House of Rienzi. The architectoral 
details are very curioos. The sospen^ion bridge which here 
crosses the Tiber was erected a few years ago to replace a bridge 
built in 1575, and carried away by the floods of 1598. The 
Pons iEtnilius of ancient Rome was tbe first bridge which 
crossed the Tiber at this point. From the present bridge a fine 
view of the Aventine is obtained, and when the river is low the 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima, and the ruined piers of the 
Pons SubliciUS, defended against Porsena by Horatius^ can 
seen. 

Opposite the house of Rienzi is the church of Sta. Maria 

jgiziaoa, formerly the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, 

fhich dates from a 14 e.g., and is the most ancient Roman 

ipio now (?xtant. A little further on is another ancient 

Sl», called the Temple of Vesta, and now the Church 
iHB Maria del Sole. Opposite \.\xv% cVlmxcVl is the 
jurob of Sta. Maria In GosmedVti. 
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Taming to the right on leaving the latter church, the visitor 
reaches the massive rain of the Janus Quadrifons, erected 
at the intersection of two roads which crossed the cattle 
market of Ancient Rome. Close by is a small arch, called 
the Goldsmith's Arch, one end of which is embedded in 
die wall of the Church of St. George, the patron saint of 
England. 

Between the river and the side of the Aventine, which is 
occupied by vineyards and the churches of Sta. Sabina, St. 
Alessio, Sta. Prisca, and Sta. Maria Aventina^ is the Pro- 
testant Cemetery. Here are buried Richard W) att and 
John Gibson, English sculptors, John fiell, the surgeun, 
Augustus William Hare, and the poet Keats. Here too, under 
a plain slab, near the Aurelian wall, forming the southern 
boundary of the cemetery, is buried the heart of Shelley. 

To the east of the Cemetery, close to the Porta San Paolo, 
formerly the Porta Ostiensis, is the Pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, who lived in the time of Augustus ; the monument 
is 114 feet high, and the base is 90 feet square. 

On the other side of the Cemetery is an artificial hill, called 
Monte TestacciO. It is 160 feet high, and formed of broken 
pottery, probably the accumulation from terra cotta works in 
the neighbourhood ; it has been hollowed out, and the excava- 
tions are used as wine cellars. 

Leaving the city by the Porta San Paolo, a walk of nearly a 
-mile leads to the Basilica of St. Paul; this church was 
burnt down on the nigbt before the death of Pius VH., in 
1823, and has been partially rebuilt ; the walls have been rebuilt 
upon the original foundaiions, and the work has been carried 
out in faithful imitation of the former church. Adjoining is a 
Benedictine monastery worthy of a visits ladies are not 
admitted. 

Further on is the Church of St. Paolo alle Tre Fon- 
tane, on the traditional site of the Apostle's execution -, the 
church encloses three fountains which are said to have broken 
forth when the decapitated head of St. Paul three times touched 
-the ground. 

The Spada Palace, 

in the Piazza Capo di Ferro, near the Theatre of Pora^ey^ co^ 
tains the statue oi Pompev, believed to \>e >}ci^\. ^\.^^\abi^ 
which Julias Cassar fel I. The pxctuie ^aWei^ , o^^tl VtQ« 
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three on Tuesday s, Thursdays, and Saturday?^ contains an 
excellent collection. 



. Guercino, 
French School. 
Panninu 
Castiglionu 
CamuccinL 
Panninu 
Lanfranco. 



First Room. 

5. David with Head of Goliath . 

7. Urban Rocci, dressed as a Pilgrim 

8. The Triumph of David. 

9. Fruit and Flowers . 
10. Cardinal Naro Patrizzi . 
13. David dancing before the Ark . 
18. Cain killing Abel . 

22. A girl holding a pair of compasses, called Geo- 
metry . . . Michael Angela da Caravaggio, 

29. Death of Cleopatra Romanelli {}), 

30. Youth carried off by Time 

39. Fruit and Game 

40. Portrait of Julius II L 
48. St. Christopher 

53. A Storm .... 

54. The Roman Daughter 

55. Slaying the faithful Shepherd . 



Romanelli. 

. Castiglione. 

Scipio Gaetanu 

Antonio Razxi. 

. Tempesta. 

Bolognese School, 

Luca Giordani, 



Second Room. 



1. Astronomy 

2. Cardinal Bernardino Spada 

3. Madonna and Child 

4. Jacob's Well . 

9. Attack on a Village 
10. Judith 



Selastiano del Piomlo. 

. Guercino, 

. Style of Murillo, 

I^icholas Poussin, 

, Breughel. 

Guido, 



I j. St. John the Baptist preaching in the Desert . Breughel. 
i6. The Visitation .... Andrea del Sar to. 

18. The Revolution of Masaniello at Naples . . Cerquo%%i. 

19. The Woman taken in Adultery . . // Calabrese. 
22. Two Drinkers . . Michael Angela da Caravaggio, 

26. The Dtath of Lucretia Guido, 

32. Time carrying off Beauty .... Solimhie. 

^6. Sic transit gloria Mundi : Cupids playing with 

soap bubbles ...... Unknown. 

43. Our Saviour disputing with the Doctors, replica 
of that in the National Crallery, London 

Scliool of I^eonardo da Vxucx, 
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Third Room. 

2. St. Anne and the Virgin . . M. A. da Caravaggio. 

3. Dalila and Samson French School. 

4. St. John the Baptist .... Giulio Romano. 

5. Latona transforming the Shepherds into Frogs Chmri. 
' — - - - - Luca Cambiasi. 

Valentin. 
. Trevisani. 
. Breughel. 



6. The Judgment of Paris 

7. Adoration of the Shepherds 
12. Cleopatra and Mark Antony . 

15. The Mill 

23. David with Head of Goliaih . 

Michael Angt 

24. The Death of Dido 
26. Sketch for the Fresco on the vault of the 

29. Landscape • « • 

40. A Portrait 

41. Madonna and Child . . . 

42. A Portrait . . I . . 

48. God the Father surrounded by Angels 

49. Our Saviour meeting his Mother on the 

way to Calvary . 
53. A Botanist 
6^. The Rape of Helen 
66. Horatio Spadi 
71. Portrait 

73. The Prodigal Son . 

74. Our Saviour driving out the Money Changers . // Calahrese. 

75. The Massacre of the Innocents . . Pietro Testa. 

Fourth Room. 

3. Winter 

4. Cardinal Bernardino Spada 
1 j. Two Cherubs* Heads 

16. Vestals guarding the Sacred Fire 

17. The Woman taken in Adultery 
23. Deposition from the Cross 
24.^ Magdalen .... 

25. The Triumph of Bacchus 

26. The Betra) al of our Saviour . 

30. St. Cecilia , . . Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, 

31. Cardinal Fabrizio Spada .... Carlo Maratta. 
34. Head of a Saint in Fresco .... Unknown. 
38. Magdalen .,....* Cauercuv^. 
41. Fortrait ot a Git\ Poalo Vcrwv 



lo da Caravaggio. 

Guercino. 

Gisii • Baciccio. 

Salvator Rosa. 

Moroni, 

Simone da Pesaro. 

Titian. 

.Palmegiani. 



Palmegiani. 
Moroni. 

Guido. 

Titian. 
Moroni. 

Guido. 



Teniers. 

Guido. 

M. A. da Caravaggio. 

Paolo da Cortona. 

. Venetian School. 

Caracci. 

. Guido Cagnacci. 

Chiari. 

Gherardo della Notte. 
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44. Madonna and Child .... Andrea del Sario, 

49. Tbe Sacrifice of Iphigenii ..... Testa. 

50. The Birth of Bacchus CkiarL 

The Farnese Palace, which is not shown to the poblic, 
18 considered the grandest palace in Rome. Tbe architect was 
M. Angela, bat Uie fa9ade towards the Tiber was bnilt by 
Giacomo della Porta. The great hall is painted in fresco by 
A. CaraccL 

The Church of St. Pietro in Montorio on the 
Janiculam^ marks one of tbe supposed sites of St. Peter's 
crucifixion. The date of the foundation of this church is not 
known, but it was deserted for many jears^ until 1473, when 
it was rebuilt by B. Pintelli for the Franciscans at tlie cost of 
Ferdinand V. of Spain. It contains several important pictures 
by Sehastiano del Piomho, Fasari, Vandyke^ and others. 

Outside tbe PortO Salaria, on the north-east of the city, 
is the Villa Albani, which contains a large collection of 
ancient sculptures 

Castle and Bridge of St. Angelo. 

The Cistle of St. Angelo was built by the Emperor Hadrian^ 
as an Imperial Mausoleum. The Mausoleum of Augustus, 
which was the first receptacle for the ashes of the Imperial 
family, was full, the urn containing the ashes of Nerva (d. a.d. 
98) having occupied the last niche. The ashes of Trajan 
(d. h.iy, 98) were placed in the magnificent column he had 
erected. In the reign of Honorius the Mausoleum of Hadrian 
was converted into a fortress^ and round it hare taken place 
nearly all the faction fights since that time. Ttie Mausoleum 
was built A D. 135. Its form was circular, 987 feet in circum- 
ference, and it stood on a square basement, each side of which 
mea^ured 247 feet. The face was of Parian marble, long since 
destroyed. On the angles of the basement were bronze groups 
of men and horses, and the cornice was adorned with marble 
statues. On the summit was a colossal mnrble image of the 
founder^ the head of which is preserved in the Rotunda of the 
Vatican (No. 543). The gates were bronze. Little of the 
^■ttcnt exterior work now remains, the building having been 
^Hfeerent times faced for the purposes of fortification. The 
^■1 on the summit were thrown down on the besiegers, when 
Jhlie was attacked by the Guths in 537. 

£r3t ashes placed in the MausoVeum Nvex^ Vltvo^ oi \.\i^ 
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adopted son of Hadriao, iElius Caesar (d. a.d. 138). After- 
wards the ashes of Hadrian himself ; of Faustina the elder^ 
Antoninus Pius^ and three of their childrsn ; of Marcus Aurelios, 
Commodus^ Septimius Severus> and of Caracalla (d. a.d. 2 t 7), all 
Emperors^ were placed here. The monument was then closed. 
Alaric rifled it in 409 in search of treasure, dispersed the ashes, 
and carried off everything that was of value. Nothing was 
subsequently known of the interior until 1825, when excava- 
tions were made. It was then examined, and the principal 
corridor was found. This corridor was built of travertine 
covered with marble, the pavement being in mosaic. The 
principal door was in the centre of the basement toward the 
bridge. From the right of the corridor an inclined spiral 
p issage, thirty feet wide and eleven high, led to the central 
chimber : this was in the form of a Greek cross, in the midst 
of which once stood the porphyry sarcophagus of the founder. 
The cover of this sarcophagus is now the font of the Baptismal 
Chapel of St. Peter's. 

The Mausoleum obtained its present name from an alleged 
miraculous vision. In 590 a plague ravaged the city. In that 
year Gregory the Great was chosen Pope. He instituted peni- 
tential processions to avert the plague, and in one of these, 
whilst crossing the b.idge, saw Michael the Archangel sheath- 
ing a bloody sword. From that moment the plague ceased. 
In 608-15 Pope Boniface IV. built a chapel on the summit of 
the Mole called St. Michael amongst the Clouds. The bronze 
statue of the Archangel was cast by a Flemish artist, named 
Peier Ferschqffelif during the pontificate of Benedict XIV. 

The Castle has long been used as a state prison. Here 
Beatrice Cenci, the heroine of Shelley's splendid tragedy, Cellini, 
Cagliostro, and others, have been confined, and Napoleon III. 
was detained here for a short time in 183 r. The Castle can 
only be seen by special permission, to be obtained from the 
Military Commandant in the Piazza Montecitono. 

The Bridge of St. Angelo was built by Hadrian, and calKd 
by him Pons i^lius, after his son. Ic is still in good condi.ion, 
having withstood many floods which destroyed tnovd recent 
bridges across the Tiber, a striking proof of the solidity of the 
structure. It was subequently named St. Peter's Bridge. The 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the side farthest from the 
Castle, by Lorenzetio and Pdolo Romano, were erected b^ ord^^ 
of Clement Vlh, in f5.3o. Tt\e pa'-a^eX. >n2l% W\Vv. vcv \^^*:^i 
Tb;s statues of Angels with \nslranr»e \\s o^ iH^"^ Assvvi^^ «i^Vi 
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designs of Bernini^ executed by his pupils. The pedestal 
supporting the angel standing third on the right was struck by 
a cannon-ball during the French siege in 1849. 

After passing the Castle a plain wall is seen on the right 
crossing the Moat towards St. Peter's. This is a covered way 
begun by Pope John XX 11 1. (1410-17), and completed by 
Alexander VI. (Borghia), (1492-1J13), to afford the occupants 
of the Vatican a means of escape 10 the Castle. The passage 
was roofed in by Urban VI U. in 1630. 

The Via del Borgo Nuovo leads to St. Peter's. On the 
right is the small Piazza Scossa Cavalli, with a fountain in the 
centre, and opposite is the Palazzo Giraud, built by Bramanie in 
1506. Subsequently it passed into the hands of Henry VIII., 
King of England, who gave it to Cardinal Campeggio during 
his visit to England on business connected with the queen's 
divorce. It is now owned by Prince Torlonia, who recently 
let it to Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son for the use of a party of 
English tourists during a ten days' stay in Rome. The sum of 
;^joo was paid for this short hiring. 

ST. PETER'S. 

The Basilica of St. Peter occupies two famous sites — the 
traditional spot where the apostle was buried, and the actual 
site of Nero's circus, where many of the early Christians were 
martyred. An oratory was erected here a.d. 106 by Anacletus 
(fifth pope). By the command of Constantino a Basilica was 
built, which was consecrated by the Pope (St. Sylvester) a.d. 
324. This Basilica having fallen into decay, Pcpe Nicholas V. 
(1447-55) determined to rebuild it. The work, however, pro- 
gressed slowly until the time of Julius II. (1503-13), when the 
assistance of the great architect Bramante was called in, who 
designed a church in the form of a Greek cross. In the reign 
of Leo X. three joint architects were appointed, one of them 
being the celebrated Raphael, They altered the design from a 
Greek to a Latin cross. Several other persons were employed 
as architects until the employment of Michael Angela by 
Paul III. in 1546. 

Michael Angelo returned to the original plan of a Greek 

cross, ^nd designed a dome and facade. The work progressed 

but slowly after Michael Angelo's deaths The ball and cross 

ivere placed in position in 1593. Paul V. (1605-21) employed 

Car/o Mader?2o as architect. He prolonged v\vft ti^Ne, thus 

Harning to the design of a Latin cross, and catutd lot^^x^^^ 
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'fa9ade to its present site. These alterations seriously disfigured 
Michael Angelo's designs. The foundation stone of Mnderno's 
additions was laid in 1607, and in 1626 the church was dedicated 
by Pope Urban VIII. Reckoning from the beginning of the 
work under Nicholas V. to the dedication, the building of the 
Basilica occupied 176 years, extending over the reigns of 
twenty-eight popes, and fifteen architects were employed on its 
designs. 

The Piazza of St. Peter's is at the western end of the 
Via del fiorgo Nuovo. It is elliptical in shape, the sidfs being 
formed by two semicircular colonnades. These >xere built by 
Bernini in 1655-67. Each consists of four rows of equidistant 
columns, covering a widih of 52 feet. The columns are 42J 
feet high, and each colonnade contains 142 columns and 45 
pilasters. From the ground to the top of the balustrade mea- 
sures 59 feet, and on the balustrade are 236 statues of bishops 
and saints, each figure being 10 feet high. The measurements 
of the colonnade are, exterior length 914, interior 794, breadth 
754. The colonnade is larger than the Colosseum by 226 feet 
in one direction, and 189 feet in the other. 

The space enclosed by the colonnades is paved, and contains 
two fountains, each forty-six feet high, designed by Carlo 
Maderno (1605-12). Near each fountain a flat circular stone 
in the pavement marks the centre from whigh the line of the 
colonnade is drawn, and the point from which the columns 
radiate. Between the fountains is an Egyptian obelisk, brought 
by the Emperor Caligula to Rome, and erected by Nero in the 
centre of his circus, which formerly occupied part of the site 
of the Vatican. The obelisk was placed in its present position 
by Fontana, during the reign of Sixtus V., in 1586. It is said 
that the engineer forgot to calculate the enormous strain upon 
the ropes produced by the great weight of the column, 
and that at a critical moment a sailor among the spectators 
(who were forbidden to shout under pain of death) cried out, 
"Water on the ropes." The advice was taken, and the obelisk 
reared 5 and, as a reward, the family of the sailor were accorded 
the privilege of supplying the palm branches used in St. Peter's 
on Palm Sunday. The Piazza is connected with the church 
and the Vatican by closed corridors, 238 feet long. 

Passing through the Piazza and across the irregular-shaped 
square beyond, the Great Vestibule or Portico of the church 
is reached. This portico is 235 ieet Voti^, \% \^^\. 'm^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
feet high. At each end are wmgs, aw^ \>^^oxA ^^ ^\^^ 
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colossal statces of Coostantine and Cbailemagne, the extreme 
width between the statues being 467 feet. The d'mensions 
of the chaich itself are as follows : — 



Interior length (from the door to the end of 

the Tribune) ..... 
Exterior length ..... 
Interior width across the Transepts 
Greatest width of Nave 
Greatest height of Nave 
The Aisles are 207 feet long, 21 feet wide, aid 
From the ground to the top of the Cross 
From the pavement to the top of the Cross 
Interior diameter of the Cupola . 



619 feet. 
651 feet. 
449 feet. 
89 feet. 
153 feet. 
48 feet high. 
470 feet. 
453 feet. 
141 feet. 



Number of Columns, including those in the Colonnade, 
756 (the gT eater part of thete were taken from buildings of 
ancient Rome). 

St. Peter's contains 40 statues in metal, 105 in marble, 161 
in travertine, and 90 of stucco 5 46 altars, 121 lamps, and the 
remains of 13.3 Popes, from St. Peter to Pius IX., died 1878. 

The area of St. Peter's is 212,321 square feet. It is the 
largest church in the world. The following areas are given for 
the purpose of comparison. 

Square Feet. 



Milan 

Seville 

Cologne . . . . 

York 


. 107,782. 

. 100,000. 
81.464. 
72,860. 


Amiens . . . . 
Lincoln 


71,208. 
66,900. 



Over the central entrance, and forming part of the portico, 
is a balcony from which on Holy Thursday, Easter Day, and 
St. Ptter's Day, the Pope blessed the people, a ceremony dis- 
continued since the occupation of the city by the Italians. 
Three principal doors lead from the portico into ihe edifice. 
The central bronze doors belonged to the former building, and 
were executed by Antonio Filarete during the reign of Eugenius 
IV. (i43i-39)» There is a smaller door to the right, walled up, 
wiih a bronze cross upon it, called the Holy Door {Porta Santa), 
This IS only opened at the Jubilee, which is kept every 2 j years, 
'ad IS then broken down by the Pope 'wiOa a ^\\\ex \\wsi\ritx. 
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a ceremonj omitted bj Pope Pius IX. at the Jubilee of 1875. 
Ovet the central entrance is a mosaic called the Navicella, 
representing St. Peter walking on the Sea. It was designed by 
GioUo in 1298. 

The visitor now enters the Nave. The majority, although 
obliged to admit the grandeur of the building, experience feel- 
ings of disappointment j indeed, it must be allowed that the 
alteration of the building from a Greek to a Latin cross (and 
the consequent prolongation of the navt- ) must injure the effect 
of the original design. On the great pilasters on each side are 
founts for holy water, supported by cherubs ; and these, as is 
all the statuary, are so well proportioned that, although they 
appear to be of natural size, it will be found 00 examination 
that they are gigantic. On the floor of the nave are brass stars, 
indicating the comparative lengths of other churches, the name 
being affixed to each. The walls are of inlaid marble, as also 
is the pavement, designed by Delia Porta and Bernini Against 
the last pilaster on the right-hand side of the nave is the famous 
bronze statue of St. Peter, sitting on a throne of white marble. 
The extended foot of the saint is kissed by the faithful. From 
this point the best view of the interior of the dome is obtained. 
The pictures around it are all mosaic. The famous inscription, 
*'Tu es Petrus et Super banc petram ecclesiam meam edificabo 
et tibi dabo claves regni CGelorum," is also in mosaic, the letters 
being 4 feet 10 inches high. The four circular medallions 
above the piers represent the four Evangelists. Their great size 
may be estimated from the pen of St. Luke, which is 7 feet 
long. Below the medallions are balconies with spiral columns, 
from the old church. On certain great festivals the relics are 
exhibited from the balcony above the statue of St. Veronica. 
These are the head of the lance which pierced the side of the 
dying Christ, the handkerchief containing the impression of his 
face, handed to him by St. Veronica, on his way to Calvary ; a 
piece of the Cross, and others. The height, however, from 
which these are shown is such as to prevent them from being 
distinctly seen. Below the balconies are four statues — St. 
Veronica holding the handkerchief, by F, Mocchi; St. Helena 
with the cross, by A, Bolgio ; St. Longinus with the spear, by 
Bernini; and St. Andrew with his cross, by Fiammingo. These 
are about sixteen feet high, and the pedestals on which they rest 
are eleven feet high. 

Immediately under the Dome va lYve "Ha^ K\X."aSi* ^^ 
traiyr to the usual practice of theRomaaCWtOcv^xJaa^o^fc^ " 
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celebrating mass, stands behind, and not in front of the altar. 
Above the al'ar is the great Baldacchino, supported on four 
spiral columns. It measures ninety-six feet in height, and was 
made by Btrmni from ancient bronze beams, taken by order of 
Pope Urban VIII. from the portico of the Pantheon. The 
bronze of the Baldacchino weighs 116.392 pounds. 

Under the Altar is the Confession, or Tomb of St. Peter. 
It is approached by a double flight of stairs in front of the altar. 
The shrine of the saint, in which his body is said to rest, is 
enclosed behind bronze gates, richly gilt. In front is a hand- 
some balustrade, and around are eighty-nine lamps, always 
burning. On the floor is the monumental statue of Pius VI., 
by Canova, He is represented kneeling on the spot where he 
was wont to kneel when alive. 

On the right and left of the High Altar are the TranseptS- 
In 1870 the north transept was screened off by canvas stretched 
on a frame, and painted in Imitation of marble ; and here the 
Council, which proclaimed the Pope's Infallibility, was held. 
Behind the High Altar is the Tribune. In the centre is the 
great chair of St. Peter, said to contain the wooden chair used 
by the apostle. Around it are colossal figures, 17 feet 9 inches 
high, of St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, and St. 
Atbanasius. 

Above the Tribune is an oval window of yellow glass, with 
Dove in the centre. On the left is the monument of Paul III., 
by G. Delia Porta; on the right, that of Urban VIII., l>y 
Bernini. On the face of the piers, within the Tribune, are four 
tablets, commemorating the promulgation by Pius IX., in 1854, 
of the dogma of the immaculate conception of the Virgin. The 
names of several English prelates who were present are inscribed 
on these tablets. 

The visitor should now return to the entrance, and beginning 
on the left or south side, examine in order the Cliapels and 

Monuments. 

The first is the Baptismal Chapel, wiih a porphyry font, 
originally the cover of the sarcophagus of the Emperor Hadrian. 
The mosaic in the centre of this chapel represents the Baptism, 
after Carlo Maralta. On the left is the door leading to the 
dome, and over it the monument of Maria Clementina (d. 1745), 
wife of the old Pretender. She is described as Queen of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland. Opposite, on the pilaster, is a 
monument, designed by Canova and erected at the expense of 
Oeor^re IV., to James III., King ot Great ^ntam V^, ^1^^ 
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and his sons, Charles Edward, the joung Pretender, and Henry, 
who became a cardinal. 

Next is the Chapel of the Presentation, containing a mosaic 
of the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple. Against the 
right pilaster of the next arch is the bronze monument of 
Innocent VIII. (d. 1492)^ brought from the old church. 

Above the door, opposite the monument of Pope Innocent, 
is a plaster sarcophagus which awaits the body of the present 
Pope. Each successive Pope is buried here temporarily until a 
proper tomb and monument are prepared. 

Next comes the Choir Chapel, in which vespers are sung 
every Sunday afternoon. On the pilasters are the monuments 
of Popes Innocent XT., by Monot, and Leo XI., by AlgardL 
Over the opposite altar is a fine mosaic copy of Raphaefs 
Transfiguration. 

Turning to the left is the Clementina Chapel, with monu- 
ments of Pius VII., by Thorwaldsen, and Pius VIII., by Tene- 
rani. Above the altar is a mosaic of the Miracle of Gregory 
the Great. The body of the saint is said to rest beneath the 
altar. St. Gregory, who was Pope 590-604, is famous as the 
first composer of Harmony in music, and as the originator of 
the mission of Augustin, first Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
England. 

The south transept is named after St. Simon and St. Jude, 
whose bodies are said to lie under the central altar. Above the 
altar is a mosaic after the Crucifixion of St. Peter, by Guido 
Rem. The columns of Numidian marble in this transept are 
very fine. Over the right-hand altar is a mosaic of the Unbelief 
of St. Thomas. Over the left-hand altar, which contains the 
body of Pope Leo IX., is a mosaic of St. Francis receiving the 
Stigmata, after Domenichino, Along the sides are a number of 
confessionals for people of all nations. 

Crossing the transept, the visitor reaches the chapel of the 
Madonna of the Column, so called from a column brought from 
the old church, and enclosed within a glass case above the altar, 
beneath which are the bodies of Popes Leo II., Leo III., and 
Leo IV. Below the next altar are the remains of Leo the Great. 
Above is an alto-relief by Algardi of the Pope forbidding Attila, 
King of the Huns, to advance on Rome. On the left is the 
monument of Pope Alexander VIII., and opposite it an altar 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. John. 

The visitor should now pass vtv itoiiX. ol X^Ck^^Yv^xiXNa^id 
enter the door in the screen erected at ttie ^\\X\ti^ oV >^^ ^^' 
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in 1870. If the door be shut, application should be made at the 
sacristy. On the left is the monument to Pope Clement X., 
and^above the opposite altar a mosaic of St. Peter raising Tabitha, 
after P, Costanzi, Above the next altar is a mosaic, generally 
esteemed the finest in St. Peter*s, representing Santa Petronilla. 
The original picture by Guercino is in the Capitoline Gallery. 
Over the next altar is a mosaic after Guido's picture of the 
archangel Michael. Next is the monument of Clement XIII., 
by Canova, and above the opposite altar, a mosaic of Christ 
saving Peter from sinking. 

The north transept is now entered. Above the altar at the 
end is a mosaic representing the Martyrdom of St. Processus and 
St. Martinianus. Their remains rest beneath. The altars on 
the right and left are surmounted by mosaics of St. Wenceslaus 
and St. Erasmus. 

Crossing from the monument of Clement XIII., the visitor 
passes on the left the monument of Benedict XIV., and above 
the altar on the right a mosaic of the Emperor Valens fainting 
before St. Basil. Immediately opposite is the monument of 
Pope Gregory XVI. Under the altar to the left is the body of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen. 

To the right is the altar of St. Jerome, surmounted by a 
mosaic copy of Domenichino*s picture of the saint receiving his 
last Communion. To the left, between the piers, are monu- 
ments of Gregory XIII. and Gregory XIV., the latter quite plain. 

The next chapel, proceeding toward the portico, is that of 
the Holy Sacrament. The tabernacle of gilt bronze and lapis- 
lazuli on the altar is extremely fine. The fresco above repre- 
sents the Trinity. Above the altar to the right is a mosaic of 
the entombment, after Caravaggio, and in front, on the flior, is 
the bronzed monument of Pope Sixtus IV., and the flat grave- 
stone of Pope Julius II., one of the builders of St. Peter*s. 

The visitor now passes a statue of the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany (d. 11 15) by Bernini, and the monument of Pope 
Innocent XII., and reaches the second chapel of the Nave. 
Above the altar is a fine mosaic of the martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian, after Domenichino. The chapel contains monuments of 
Queen Christina of Sweden (d. 1689), daughter of Gustavus 
fe|^olphus, and of Pope Leo XII. 

^^fcThe next chapel is called the Capella della Piet^, from 
■febael Angelo*s magnificent work of the Virgin with the dead 
J^or on her knees. 

tie Sacristy, entered itom the cornet ol ftie tovi^ ttaxi^^V, 
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was erected in 1775. ^^ includes three chapels, the central one 
being octagonal, and ornamentid with eight bigio columns 
from Hadrian's villa at Tivoli. The Sncristy also contains some 
statues and pictures, and some remains of the old church. The 
Treasury and Archives, which arc not always shown, are in the 
Sacristy. 

Tile Grottos, or Vaults beneath the church, are only partly 
shown, and ladies are not admitted without special permission 
from the Vicar-general ; nor are visitors at present allowed to 
ascend the Dome without special permission. 



THE VATICAN. 

The Vatican is said to be the most ex'.cnsive palace in the 
world. It was originally a dwelling-place for the Popes, and 
was occupied by Charlemagne during his residence in Rome. 
Subsequently it fell into decay, and the Popes li\ed at the 
Lateran. After their return from Avignon, the Vatican again 
became their official residence, and since that time the palace 
has been enlarged and improved by various architects under 
several Popts. It is generally entertd from the end of the right 
colonnade of the Piazza of St. Peter's. The costumes of the 
Swiss Guard at the entrance were designed by Michael Angela. 
The visitor, after passing along the corridor, which was covered 
in during the late pontificate, ascends the Scala Regia, a 
magnificent staircase designed by Bernini^ for Pope Alexander 
VII. The Sala Regia, to v hich this staircase led, is now 
closed to the public, it contains several frescoes, including one 
of ihe Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and was the ball for the 
reception of foreign ambassadors. From the first landing of the 
Scala Regia, a &mall baize-covc red door leads into the 

Sistine Clxapel, 

so called from Pope Sixtus IV., by whose orders it was erected 
in 1473, by Baccio Pinteliu Its dimensions are 133 feet 

■ by 45, and it has six windows on each side. Until recently, 
the Miserere was sung here each afternoon for three days 
before Good Friday. The chapel is adorned with frescoes by 

. Michael Angela, which makes it one of the art treasures of the 
world. The fresco on the et.d >^•a\\ \^ xNm^ Vwxsftx^'s. \j^^ 

. Judgment, which was fimshed m \5\i^\\«s\t^%o^^^Y^^^* 
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master's time during seven years. The Saviour is in the centre 
in the Act of Judgment, on his right is the Virgin, and around 
are saints and martyrs, bearing the instruments of their suffer- 
ings. Below this group are angels sounding the last trumpet. 
On the left of the picture the dead are rising ; to the right the 
damned are being dragged down by devils, and ferried across 
the Styx by Charon. In the extreme corner the painter has 
drawn Biagio of Cesena, who ventured to find fault with the 
work. In the semicircles at the top of the picture are the angels 
carrying the instruments of the Passion. 

The flat portion of the ceiling contains nine pictures — 

1. The Separation of Light 5. The Creation of Eve. 

and Darkness. 6. The Temptation and the 

2. The Creation of the Sun Expulsion from Paradise. 

and Moon. 7. The Sacrifice of Noah. 

3. The Creation of Trees and 8. The Deluge. 

Plants. 9. The Intoxication of Noah. 

4. The Creation of Adam. 

In the arched side of the ceiling are figures of the Prophets 
and Sibyls, in the following order : — 

J. Jonah. 7. Zachariah. 

2. The Lybian Sibyl. 8. Joel. 

3. Daniel. 9. The Erythraean Sibyl. 

4. The Cum«an Sibyl. 10. Ezekiel. 

5. Isaiah. 11. The Persic Sibyl, 

6. The Delphic Sibyl. 12. Jeremiah. 

Between the Prophets and Sibyls are groups illustrating the 
genealogy of the Virgin, and in the angles of the ceiling are 

Judith and Holofernes. The Brazen Serpent. 

David and Goliath. The Execution of Haman. 

The frescoes on the walls are by masters of the fifteenth 
century. 

Over the Chief Entrance. 

The Resurrection of our Saviour . . . Ghirlandaio, 

. On the left wall, looking towards, and commencing from, 
■he chief entrance : — 

w. The Last Supper .... Cosimo RosselU. 

P^, Christ giving the Keys to Peter . . Pietro Perugino. 

. The Sermon on the Mount . . Cosimo Rossellu 
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4. The calling of Peter and Andrew . Domenico Ghirlandaio, 

5. The three incidents of the Temptation of 

our Lord ....'. Sandro BoiiicellL 

6. The Baptism of Christ . . . Pietro Perugino. 
The Archangel Michael, bearing away the 

body of Moses .... Cecchino Sahiati, 

On the right wall, looking towards^ and commencing from, 
the chief entrance : 

1. Moses blessing the Children of Israel 

before his death .... Luca SignorellL 

2. The Rebellion of Korah, and the Punish- 

ment of Korah^ Dathan, and Abiram Sandro Botticelli, 

3. Moses receiviog the Commandments on 

the Mount, The setting up of the Golden 
Calf, and, Moses breaking the Tables of 
the Law Cosimo Rosselli* 

4. The Otrerthrow of Pharaoh in the Red 

Sea, and, Moses with the Children of 

Israel singing the song of deliverance . Ibid, 

5. Moses slaying tbe Egyptian ^ driving the 

Midianite Shepherds from the well; and 

before the Burning Bash . . Sandro Botticelli. 

6. The Journey of Moses and his wife Zip- 

porah, into Egypt 3 Moses circumcising 

his son • . . . ' • • Luca Signorelli, 

Leaving the Sistine Chapel, the visitor should ascend the 
stairs to a closed door, at which he must knock 3 after passing 
through two rooms containing pictures by modern artists, and 
a third with an ancient mosaic pavement brought from Ostia, 
the walls decorated with frescoes of the promulgation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin in 1854, 
he reaches three rooms called tbe 

Stanze of Raphael. 

These rooms contain Raphael's masterpieces in fresco, which 
were painted by order of Julius II. The artist began them in 
1508. 

In the first room are — 

On the wall opposite the window, the Incendio del Borgo, 
which gives its name to the room. Theite'&^ote^t^^'e^V'?*'^^^'^ 
£re, which occurred in 847, and Nvas m\t2Lt>a\!0Ni^^ ^V^^^^ ^ 
rope Leo IV. 
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On the wall over and on the sides of the window, Leo III. 
before Charlemagne, painted by Permo del f^aga, from Raphael's 
designs. 

On the wall on entering, the Coronation of Charlemagne. 

On the further wall, the victory of L"o IV. over the Sara- 
cens at Ostia. 

In the two last frescoes is a portrait of Pope Leo X. 

The ceiling of this room is painted by Pietro Peruginoy the 
master of Raphael. The subjects are the Almighty surrounded 
by Angels ; the Saviour in glory 5 the Saviour and the Apostles 5 
and the Saviour between Saints and Angels. 

The second room is called the Stanza della Segnatura. 
The ceiling is composed of four circular frescoes, representing 
Theology, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, and Poetry, which are 
illustrated iu the four square frescoes representing the Fall, the 
study of the Globe, the Judgment of Solomon, and the Flaying 
of Marsyas. 

On the wall, as the visitor enters, The Dispute of the Sacra- 
ment, one of the finest of Raphael's frescoes. In the lower 
portion Fathers of the Church and Divines who wrote on the 
Sacramental presence. In the centre, the Trinity, the Virgin, 
and Sr. John the Baptist. In the upper portion the Heavenly 
Host. On the right, St. Paul, Abraham, St. James, Moses, 
St. Lawrence, and St. George ; on the left, St. Peter, Adam, St. 
John, David, St. Stephen, and a saint partly concealed by a 
cloud. 

On the further wall. The School of Athens. The Philoso- 
phers and learfted men of Athens gathered in the Poicile Stoa. 
In the centre of the picture Plato and Aristotle, and around 
them Timidus, Socrates, Diogenes, and others. 

On the right wall. Jurisprudence. The fresco contains 
portraits of several cardinals, who afterwards sst on the Papal 
throne. 

On the left wall. Mount Parnassus ; above the window, 
Apollo and the Muses ^ on the left, Homer, Virgil, and Dante. 
By the side of the window, Sappho, Corinna, Petrarch, Proper- 
and Anacreon; on the left and on the right, Pindar, 
|p, Boccaccio, and others. 

Third Room is the Stanza Of Heliodorus. 
the wall next the entrance, Pope Leo I. forbidding 
iSi/>/>roach to Rome. 
the further waW^ The Expulsion ol HeWodoivi% l\^i\xv live 
Mt Jerusalem. 
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On the right wall, the Miracle of fiolsena — a priest con- 
vinced of the real presence by the miraculous bleeding of the 
Host. 

On the left wall, the deliverance of St. Peter from Prison. 

The frescoes in this room represent Divine assistance granted 
to the Church against her foes. The ceiling contains subjects 
from the old Testament, viz. : — 

The promise to Abraham. The burning bush. 
The Sacrifice of Isaac. Jacob's Vision. 

The next room is The Hall of Constantine. The great 
fresco opposite the windows represents the Defeat of Maxen- 
tius by Constantine ; on the walls to the right and left, the 
baptism of Constantine by Pope Sylvester, and Constantine's 
address to his troops, and the Vision of the Cross. Between 
the windows is the Gift of Rome to the Pope. The frescoes 
io this room are by Raphael's pupils. The ceiling contains a 
painting of a statue of Mercury thrown from its pedestal to 
make way for the cross. The perspective is very remarkable. 

The Loggie of Raphael are now reached. These 
Loggie or balconies, now closed in with glass, surround three 
sides of the principal court of the Vatican. They are adorned 
with pictures by various masters. From the I. ^ggie the visitor 
ascends to the Picture Cillery or 

Pinacoteca. 

Most of the pictures in these rooms were carried off to 
Paris by Napoleon, but were restored in 181 j. Instead, how- 
ever, of replacing them in the churches to which they belonged, 
Pius VII. caused them to be collected in the Vatican. 

In the First Room are 

St. Jerome, a sketch .... Leonardo da yinci, 

St. John the Baptist ...... Guerdno, 

Unbelief of St. Thomas ..... Guerdno, 

Annunciation, Adoration of the Magi, and 

the Presentation in the Temple. These 

three charming little pictures originally 

formed the predella to the Coronation of 

the Virgin, by Raphael, in the third room . Raphael. 
Madt)nna and Child, with St. Jerome . . . Franda, 
Mary Magdalen and the Dead Christ . Andrea Afante^ua. 
Dead Christ with the Virgin, St. JoYvn, 2lw^ 

tbe Magdalen . . . • • Carlo CrvocW 
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Museum of Sculpture. 

The museum was founded by Clement XIV., 1 769-7 j, and 
has constantly received additions. It now contains nearly 
1800 works. 

Ascending the staircase, the visitor enters the Hall of the 
Greek Cross. 

The porphyry Sarcophagus on the right contained the body of 
the £mpress Helena, mother of Constantine; that on the left 
the body of his daughter Constantia. £otb were brought here 
by Pius VI. 

On the floor are two beautiful ancient mosaics — 

559. Young Augustus. 

574, The Venus of Cnidos Praxiteles. 

567. Priestess of Ceres. 

Proceeding upstairs, the visitor reaches the Hall of the 
fiiga, a small circular room, and the long Gallery of the 
Candelabra. 



The Hall of the Biga- 

-623. The Biga — in the centre of the room. A chariot drawn 
by two horses J possibly a votive offering made by a 
victor in the circus races. It is in great part a restora- 
tion, the only antique portions being the body of the 
chariot and the barrel of one of the horses. 

"608. The Indian Bacchus, commonly called Sardanapalus, from 
that name being cut along the border of the mantle. 

610. Bacchus. 

611. Alcibiades. 

614. Apollo 

615. Discobolus, an ancient copy of the orfginal, by NavJcides, 

616. Phocion. 

618. Discobolus, an ancient copy of the original, by Myron ^ 

found in 1781 at the Villa Palambaraon the Esquiline. 

619. An Auriga. A charioteer j interesting as showing ihe 

dress. 
60^, 613, 617, 621. Four small Sarcophagi, with bai-.eliefs, 
representing the races in the circus. 
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Hall of the Candelabra. 

The objects in this'room are of archaeological rather than 
artistic importance. 

2 & 66. Nests, in each of which are fiv^e Cupids, supported 
on pedestals sculptured in the form of trunks of trees. 
20. Sarcophagus of a child, whose recumbent figure is carved 

on the lid. 
31. Candelabrum. 
35. Candelabrum. 

48. Cinerary Urn of Egyptian granitello. 

49. Child plucking a bunch of Grapes. 
52. Recumbent Faun in green basalt. 
6^. Vase of rare jasper, called Lysimaco. 

74. Satyr extracting a thorn from the foot of a Faun. 

81. Diana of Ephesus, found at Hadrian's Villa. 

82. Sarcophagus, with bas-relief representing the murder of 

^gisthus and Clytemnestra. 
112. Sarcophagus, with bas-relief representing the story ot 

Portesilaus and Laodamia. 
i43A.The Genius of Death. 
1 48 A. Faun and Young Bacchus, found recently near the Scala 

Sancta. 
194. Child playing with a Goose. 

204. Sarcophagus, with the story of the Children of Niobe. 
208. Portrait statue of a Boy wearing the golden bulla. 
234. Candelabrum, found at Otricoli. 
237. Idem. 
253. Ceres, a statuette of considerable beauty. 

The Rotonda. 

Colossal Porphyry Tazza, found in ruins of Baths of 

Trajan, i J50. 
Pavement (Mosaic), found in ruins of Baths at Atricoli. 
535. Mother of the Muses. 

539. Jupiter. Copy of Jupiter Olympus, by Phidias (?). 

540. Antinous found at Palestrina, 1733. 

541. Faustina, wife of Antoninus. 

542. Ceres. 

543. Hadrian, found in Mausoleum (p. T30). 

544. Colossal Hercules, purchased by Pope Pius IX. for ;f 10,000. 

545. Antinous. 

546. The Barberini Juno. 
jj;2. Jano Sospita. 



) 
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Hall of the Muses. 
Interesting Tablets of Greek Mosaic on floor. 

491. Silenus. 
496. Homer. 
499. Melpomene, the Mase of Tragedj. 

503. Thalia, the Comic Muse. 

504. Urania, from the Lancelotti Palace at Velletri. This statue 
has been restored, with the attributes of the Muse of 
Astronomy, to complete the nine ; but it is doubtful if 
it was originally a Muse. 

505. Clio, the Historic Muse. 

506. Demosthenes. 

508. Polyhymnia, the Muse of Memory, 
511. Erato, the Lyric Muse. 

514. Socrates. 

515. Calliope, the Epic Muse. 

516. Apollo Musagetes. 

517. Terpsichore, the Muse of Lyric Song and Dance. 

518. Themistocles. 
520. Euterpe, the Muse of Music, from the Lancelloti Palace 

at Velletri. 
523. Aspasia. 
525. Pericles. 

Gallery. 

2jo. Cupid. 
25 j. Paris. 

261. Penelope. 

262. Caligula, 

264. Apollo Sauroktonos, the Lizard Killer. 

265. Amazon : an exceedingly fine ancient copy. 
271. Posidippos, Greek Comic poet. 
390. Menander, the Prince of Greek comedy. 
393. Dido. 

396. ITie wounded Adonis. 
401. Hemon and Antigone. 

40^;. One of the Daughters of Danaus, filling the sieve. 
406. Faun. 
414. Ariadne. 

Returning through the Hall Ot klvlTCi^ls^ live visitor 
reaches a courtyard, in which are four cabmeX:^ cotL\a^xiva%-- 
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I. The Laocoon. 

a. The Apollo Belvedere. 

3. Perse US| Damoxenus the £oxer, and Creugas the 

Boxer. All by Canova, 

4. The Mercury of the Belvedere. 

These statues are the gems of the collection. 

Crossing the courtyard, in a recess on the lefr^ is the 
Meleager, the slayer of the Caledonian boar ; and further on, 
a Torso (probably of Hercules). A short descent leads to the 
Ghlaramonti Gallery, containing a number of ancient 
sculptures, including the Niobid and the young Augustus. 

At the end of the Chiaramonti Gallery is a closed gate, 
admitting to the Gallery of Inscriptions, and to the Library, 
which contains 24,000 manuscripts, many of which are of great 
value, and 50,000 printed books. Very few of these, however, 
can t>e seen without special permission. The Great Hall is 230 
feet long by 56 wide. Around the sides are several valuable 
presents of the Popes, including the font in which the Prince 
Imperial, son of Napoleon III., was baptized. 

In this wing, to the right, at the end of the Great Hall, is a 
collection of Christian antiquities from the Catacombs, several 
.fine ancient Roman frescoes, including the Aldobrandine Nup- 
tials, and a number of ancient tile and brick stamps. 

The Etruscan Museum contains a quantity of valuable 
and interesting antiquities, discovered in making excavations on 
the sites of ancient £trurian cities. 

The Egyptian Museum contains a collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities similar to those in the British Museum and the 
Louvre. 

To the south of the Vatican and of St. Peter*s is the district 
known as the Trastevere, which, though it cannot vie with 
the part of the city on the left bank of the Tiber, contains 
several interesting palaces and churches. 

The Church of St. Onofrio is at the nonhtrn point 
of the MoDte Gianiculo, the ancient Janiculum, and contains 
the tomb of Tasso, who died in the adjoining monastery, April 
25th, 1595. This monument is to the left on entering the 
church, and marks the place of his intern: en t. The body was, 
however, removed in 1857 to the adjoining chapel. The room, 
in which Tasso died, and his oak m iVie ^«Li^eii&^ «i^ ^<^^\v\si 
tlie public, J 
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Leavisg the church and descending by the Yiadella Limgara 
past the Botanical Gardens, the 

Corsini Palace 

is reached. 

The fine collection of paintings is shown from 9 to 3 on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Satordays. 

First Room. 

9. The Plague at Milan MuratorL 

10. Marriage of Sr. Catherine of Alexandria . Carlo Marattcu 
15. St. Cadberine of Alexandria holding the Infant 

Jesus in her arms Zololi. 

I J. Men Playing at Cards in a Village Tavern . LocatelU. 

18. A Wine Shop JhuL 

20. A Bamhochade ...... Ibid. 

24. View of the Port of Venice .... Canaletto, 

26. View of Venice Ibid. 

Portion of a Christian Sarcophagus^ sculptored 
with a representation of the Vintage. Over 
the door. 
Pagan Sarcophagus. Tritons and Nereids^ found 
at Syracuse. 

Second Room. 

26. Adam and Eve mourning the Death of Abel . CerquoxM. 

29. The Prodigal Son Ibid. 

31. Portrait of a Woman Lidni. 

32. Lucretia Carlo Maratta. 

40. Jacob's Dream Macon. 

Third Room. 

1. Ecce Homo Guercmo. 

2. Virgin and Infant Christ . . . Carlo Dolco. 
9. Virgin and Infant Christ . . . Andrea del Sard. 

10. Birth of the Virgin. . . . Zudovico Caracci. 

15. Virgin and Infant Christ . . Andrea del Sarto. 

17. Virgin and Infant Christ. Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, 

^^^a8* Interior of a Tavern Tenters. 

^^^^Bk The Meet JVouvermans. 

^ ^PP^jpe Julius II Raphael. 

WStApolIonia Catto DoZd. 

^A/I/p IL, King of Spam . . . . •'T^^^'^' 
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.{I. Infant Jesus and St. John the Baptist 

52. Vanity 

53. Marriage of St. Catherine of Alexandria 
8r. The Annunciation .... 
83. Sc. John the Baptist 

88. £cce Homo 



Carlo CignanL 

Saraceni. 

Paolo reronese. 

Fasari. 

Carlo MaraHa, 

Carlo Dolci. 



89. Ecce Homo Guido. 

Fourth Room. 

1 1. Herodia% with the head of St. John the Baptist Guido. 

18. St. Andrew kneeling before his cross . Andrea Sacchu 

19. Martyrdom of St. Peter ... . Guido. 

27. Two Heads L. Caracci, 

28. St. Jerome praying in the Desert . . Titian. 
40. Faustina Maratta^ daughter of Carlo Maratla, 

... Giulio Romano, 

Albert Durer. 

Tenerani, 

. Ibid. 



41. The Fornarina 

44. A Hare .... 

Genius of fishing, statue . 

Genius of hunting, statue 

Fifth Room. 

12. St. Agnes .... 
14. Annunciat'on .... 
16. Huly Family .... 

23. Virgin and Infint Jesus .... 

24. Oar Saviour and the Samaritan Womin 

25. Infant Christ 

28. Our Saviour ordering St. Peter to pay the tribute 

with the money found in the fish*s belly Luca Giordano, 
32. Angel of the Annunciation .... Guercino. 

. Guido, 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

Guercino. 

Guido. 



Carlo Dolci. 

Carlo Maratta. 

Schidone. 

Albani. 

Guercino. 

Battoni. 



37. Our Lady of Sorrows 

38. Ecce Homo . 

39. St. John the Evangelist . 

40. The Annunciation 
45. The Crucifixion 



Sixth Room. 

15. Head of an Old Man 
21. The Two Children of Charles V. 
31. The Wife of Martin Luther . 
^^. Portrait of Martin Luther 
40. Cardinal Divitus de Bibiena 
43. Cardinal Albert of Brandeaburg 



Rubens. 

Titian. 

Holbein. 

Holbein. 
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47. Portrait of Rubens . 

50. Cardinal Alexander Farnese . 

54. Lorenzo de Medicis 

67. Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots 

6tf. Cardinal Nereus Corsini 



Campiglia* 
Titian. 

Bronzino. 
Oliver, 

Ba(ciccio, 



Murillo. 
Caspar Poussin. 



Sbybnth Room 

II. Woman and Child . 

13. Landscape .... 

15. Angels removing the arrows from St. Sebastian Rubens. 

18. Our Saviour bearing His Cross . . . Garofoh. 

22. The Descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles 

Fra Angelico. 

23. Last Judgment . . . . • . . . Ihid. 

24. Ascension Ibid. 

28. A Landscape Orrizonte. 

30. The Woman taken in Adultery . . . Titian. 

34. A Landscape Orrizonte. 

Eighth Room. 

2. Holy Family Francia. 

6. A Cattle-field Claude. 

8. £cce Homo ....... Vandyke. 

10. History of Niobe .... P.da Caravaggio. 

11. Holy Family Nicholas Poussin. 

13. Contemplation Guido. 

15. Nymph surprised by a Satyr . . . Caspar Poussin.. 
18. Susanna and the Elders . . . . Domenichino. 

21. Village by the seaside Caspar Pousdn. 

23. Sheep Ibid. 

24. St. Jerome writing his Commentaries . . Cuercino. 

25. St. Jerome meditating upon Death . . Spagnoletto. 

26. Portrait of a Florentine Senator . . . Bronzino. 

40. A Faun Caspar Poussin. 

41. A Pastoral Scene Ibid. 

Cabinet. 

10. Ecce Homo Cuido. 

22. A Triptych • . . . . . OrcagnaQ). 

Ninth Room. 

2. An Interior Teniers. 

jp. Pope loDocentX. . . . . . . Felasquez. 

^ Portrait at a Woman . • . • . Broii'd'iui* 
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^^' J Battle Pieces Salvator Rosa. 

30. The Virgin visiting St. Elizabeth . . . Giorgione. 

SS. Holy Family Barocci. 

35. A Battle Piece Salvator Rosa. 

3^6. Portrait of a young Woman .... Titian. 

49. The Virgin and Infant Christ . . . Gherardesca. 

Opposite the Corsini Palace is the Farnesina, a villa 
adorned with frescoes by Raphael, illustrating the story of 
Cupid and Psjche. These beautiful frescoes are only shown 
on the 1st and 15th of the month. 

Continuing along the Via delta Scala, the visitor arrives at 
the Church of Sta. Maria in Trastavere, which has 
been judiciously restored. A small church is said to have been 
built here in the year 222 $ but the present building dates from 
the 1 2th century, except the rich ceiling, which was erected 
in 1617, and the portico, which was rebuilt for Clement XI. 
(1700-21). The floor is of Opus Jlexandrinuniy and the nave 
is divided from the aisles by granite columns surmounted by 
beautiful capitals. The Chapel of the Sacrament has some 
good frescoes. The mosaics of the apse date from the 12th 
century^ and are much esteemed. 

On the Island of St. Bartholomew, in the middle of 
the Tiber, is the church of S. Bartolomroeo, built in the nth 
century by the Emperor Otho IT. It has, however, been re- 
stored on different occasions, and possesses no features of 
interest. 

Much of the information in the foregoing pages has been 
taken, by permission, from Mr. Shakspere Wood's " New 
Curiosum Urbis : a Guide to Ancient and Modern Rome.'* 



ENVIRONS OF ROME, 

"Rome itself is a place of never-dying and ever-varying 
interest; but the Campagna of Rome is a pure source of 
unfailing delight." So says Dean Alford, speaking of that 
vast plain of volcanic origin surrounding the Eternal City, 
stretching from the sea-coast to the Sabine Mountains, and 
affording innumerable objects of interest for walks, and rides^ 
and drives. 

Roads, whose lava pavement Vias \ti sotci^ casR&NiO'^'CkK.'^^ 
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wear and tear of twenty centaries, cross the great plain in 
various directions. On every hand are ruins of colossal aque- 
ducts — numerous crosses that tell their tales of outrage and 
murder — the conical huts of the shepherds — ^tall towers com- 
memorating the struggles of rival factions — hundreds of tombs, 
dating from mediaeval times — and, midst all these, a coarse, 
rank growth of thistle, and hemlock, and asphodel. Such is 
the Campagna. 

As we approach the verge of this district, we pass con- 
tinually the sites of Old World cities, that alternately worried 
or sided with Rome, as occasion prompted. Streets, and shops, 
and temples still show what Ostia was — scattered fragments of 
ruin tell of Tusculum, and Veii, and Gabii ; whilst variations 
in the surface of the ground alone tell of Fidenae and Collatia, 
Crustumerium and Antemnse. fiut amongst the surrounding 
hills, the ancient cities are in better preservation, and lovely 
temples, as at Tivoli, or massive walls as at Cori, take us back 
through the ages to the days when Latium was in its glory. 

" Nothing can be more rich and varied, with every kind of 
beauty, than the Campagna of Rome; sometimes, as around 
Ostia, flat as an American prairie, with miles of canni and 
reeds rustling in the wind, fields of exquisite feathery grasses 
waving to and fro ; and forests of tall, golden-trunked stone- 
pines poising their spreading umbrellas of rich green high in 
the air, and weaving a murmurous roof against the sun — some- 
times drear, mysterious, and melancholy, as in the desolate 
stretches between Civita Vecchia and Rome, with lonely 
hollows and hills without a habitation, where sheep and oxen 
feed, and the wind roams over treeless and deserted slopes, 
and silence makes its home ; sometimes rolling like an inland 
sea whose waves have suddenly been checked and stiffened, 
green with grass, golden with grain, and gracious with myriads 
of wild flowers, where scarlet poppies blaze over acres and acres, 
and pink -frilled daisies cover the vast meadows, and pendant 
vines shroud the picturesque ruins of antique villas, aqueducts, 
and tombs, or droop from mediaeval towers and fortresses." — 
Story* s Roha di Roma* 






THE VIA APPIA, 

fa/n^ from the Porta S. Sebastiano, affords magnificent 
aspects, and Ic^ads to the following and many other ancient 
^s, raws of agneducts, etc. Chutch ol 'DotaVtv^ c^vvo 
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VadiS, where the Saviour is said to have checked the attempted 
flight of Peter; Catacombs of St. Calixtus (li mile), 
and Catacombs of St. Pretextatus opposite. Church 
of S. Sebastiano (i^ mile), a great resort of pilgrims to 
the catacombs of the martyrs (i fr.), a "footprint of Christ** 
on stone> etc. Some paintings and statues adorn the church 

(p. i'5)- 

The Circus of Maxentius (a.d. 311) is a little farther 

on ; with accommodation for 30,000 to view the chariot races. 

Near by is the Tomb Of Cecilia Metella, 65 feet in 

diameter, with frieze of flowers, etc. The excavated part of the 

ancient Via Appia is reached 2^ miles from Rome. Ruins of 

tombs are continuous -, the scenery is increasingly beautiful. 

Pass the walls of the ancient Church of S. Maria Nuova, 

near which are ruins known as Roma Vecchia. Near the 

sixth milestone the Casale Rotondo, a large tomb, affords 

a fine view. A little farther on is the Tor di Selce (tower 

of basalt), built by the Normans on an ancient tomb. Thence 

to Albano the route is of no special interest. 

THE VIA APPIA NUOVA, 

issuing from the Porta S. Giovanni, passes the remains of the 
ancient Via Latina, with very interesting tombs^ etc. On 
the divergent road to Frascati, with fine views of ancient 
aqueducts en route, is the Porta Furba (2 miles), an arch of 
the Acqua Felice, with glorious prospects of the Campagna 
and the Albine and Sabine Mountains. This is one of the most 
attractive walks or short drives in the vicinity of Rome. 

THE ACQUA ACET08A 

issues from the Porta del Popolo. It is best to get quickly 
over the uninteresting route to the Ponte MoUe by carriage or 
omnibus ^ then pursue the road by the river^ with charming 
prospects^ to the highly-reputed mineral springs^ the Ac qua 
Acetosa. Return to the city by a direct route past the Villa 
di Papa GiuliO, erected by Vignola for Julius III. 

MONTE MARIO. 

After leaving the Porta Angelica and following the r<^^<L 
1 mile, ascend the winding carriage toad 01 ^Vft^^^^^^^V^^^^da. ^>" 
views from the summit, and beUet %\.^ Vcwcl ^^ '^^ 
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Mellini (| fr.). " Here we stood on a most delicious even- 
ing," says Dr. Arnold, ''the ilex and the gum cistus in great 
profusion about us, the slope below full of vines and olives, the 
cypresses above our heads, and before our eyes all that one has 
read of in Roman history — ^the course of the Tiber between the 
hills that bound it, coming .down from Fidenae and receiving 
the Anio and Allia ; beyond^ the Apennines, the distant and 
higher summits still white with snow 5 in front, the Alban 
hills; on the right, the Campagna to the sea; and, just beneath 
us, the whole length of Rome, ancient and modern, St. Peter's 
and the Colosseum rising as the representatives of each ; the 
Pantheon, the Aventine, the Quirinal, all the well*known objects 
distinctly laid before us. One may safely say that the world 
cannot contain many views of such mingled beauty and interest 
as this ! " 

THE VIA NOMENTANA 

issues from the Porta Pia, passes the Villa Torlonia, with 
pleasant gardens and artificial ruins (Wednesdays, ii.o to 4.0, 
except in summer). Church Of St. Agnese Fuori: 
interesting catacombs, with chapels, mural paintings, etc. Cross 
the Anio (2 miles from city) by the Ponte Nomentano. Pictu- 
resque Casale del Pazzi (3 miles). Mons Sacer just 
beyond. 

THE VIA ARDEATINA NUOVA. 

Leave the city by the Porta S. Paola. After passing the Church 
of S. Paolo Fuori (p. 127), and leaving the divergent Via 
Ostiensis on the right, the Abbey delle Tre Fontane 
(i fr.) is soon reached. It is said that St. Paul was beheaded here; 
that his bead rebounded three times, and that at each spot a 
fountain welled forth. There are three churches, approached 
by an archway. The first is SS. Vincenzio and A nastasio, 
restored in 1221 by Honorius III.; paintings recently restored. 
The second is the circular S. Maria Scala CCBli, named 
from a vision, in which S. Bernard saw ascend on a ladder to 
heaven the souls his prayers had released from purgatory. 
Notice the mosaics on the tribune, by F. Zuccaro, The third 
church is the S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane; it contains the 
three springs and a marble column on the spot where the 
Apostle Paul's martyrdont is alleged to Viave laVeti ^W», 
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THE VIA PR/ENE8TINA 

issues from the Porta Maggiore. As the city is lefc behind, 
the road soon affords fine mountain views. The Tor del 
Schiavl (2 miles) is an interesting mediaeval ruin, once form- 
ing part of a palace of the Gordians (a.o. 238). There are 
some remains of a Temple of Apollo close by. This is a 
striking scene, with a background of violet mountains, and is a 
favourite spot with artists. 

We must briefly notice a few other objects in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome, which the tourist can visit as time and 
opportunity afford. 

Grove of the Arvales, by the Via Campana, very in- 
teresting to archaeologists 3 and Catacombs of S. Generosa, 
in proximity. Temple of the Deus Rediculus (25 c), 
a Roman tomb of the time of Hadrian ; Grotto of Egeria, 
really the remains of a marble Nymphaeum ; and Church Of 
S. Urbano, a Roman tomb converted (nth cent.) into a 
church. These three objects are reached by the field road from 
the Via Appia, near the Church of Domine quo Vadis. 
Hill where Antemnae stood, at the junction of the Anio and 
Tiber. Ponte Salerno, and site of ancient Fidenae ; few 
traces. Prima Porta and the Villa of Livia (7 miles), 
a pleasant excursion. The Villa Madama {i fr.), by G. 
Romano, from RaphaeVs designs for Cardinal Giulio de' 
Medici, afterwards Clement VII. Notice fountain basin, also 
frescoes and mouldings in the loggia, by G. Romano and Giov. 
da Udine. 



THE ALBAN MOUNTAINS. 

By taking the train to Frascati or Albano (over-night, if 
.possible), the tourist may " do '' the chief places of interest in 
the Alban Mountains in a day 3 but several days may be very 
pleasantly spent in this delightful district. 

Frascati (p. 163), with its crowd of beautiful villas, is 
reached by train in 30 minutes. The villas, always open to 
public inspection, are the chief feature of the town. The prin- 
cipal are the Villa Aldobrandini, with paintings by the 
Cavaliere cT Arpino, and the Villa RviffirVfeWai^ w Tn^s^^n^-- 
lana (i6th cent.), successWely owned >a7 livx'c^exv'^vxa^ 
Maria Christina, Queen of SaTd\n\a, «Lnd N\c\.ox ^xssoas^^ 
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The Villa Falconieri (1550) is the oldest, erected by 
Borromini ; pictures by C. Maratta and others. 

The ruins of Tusculum : long lines of wall, and shattered 
remains of amphitheatre, citadel, etc., cover the summit and 
sides of the mountain, on a lower declivity of which stands 
Frascati. Supposed remains of Cicero's Tusculan Villa 
are shown. 

Grotto Ferrata is 3 miles from Frascati, a Greek monas- 
tery, founded a.d. 1002, fortified in the middle ages. The 
Chapel of Saint Nilus contains 

Frescoes (Life of the saint) .... Domenichino, 
In the Abbey are — 

Madonna ....... j^nn, Caraccu 

Bust of Domenichino Benincampu 

Several ancient sculptures, etc. 

The fairs at Grotto Ferrata, March 28th and Sept. 8th, 
attract many. 

Marino, 4i miles from Grotto Ferrata, is the most pic- 
turesque of Roman villages, situated at an elevation of 1322 
feet. It is famous for its wine. 

Cathedral. St. Bartholomew • . . Guercino. 

S. Trinita. A Trinity .... Gvido Renu 

Madonna della Grazie. St. Rochus . Domenichino, 
Steam tramways start from outside the Porta S. Lorenzo. 

Rocca di Papa, elevation 2647 ^^^^* Private lodgings 
may be had. From hence, the ascent of Monte Cavo (anc. 
Mons Mbanus) is made (3130 feet). Here is the Via Trium- 
ph alls, where generals who were refused a Roman triumph 
were wont to celebrate one for themselves. Also the Campo 
d'Annibale, the very doubtful situation of Hannibars camp 
in his campaign against Rome. From various points on this 
mountain, splendid views are obtained of Rome and the sur- 
rounding country. The Chapel of the Madonna del Tufo 
(2323 feet) should be visited if time allows. 

The LagO di Albano is a crater of an extinct volcano, 
6 miles in circumference. The Monastery of Palazzuolo 
(13th century) is on the E. bank. Of Alba Longa, founded, 
according to tradition, by Ascanius, the son of iSneas, no traces 
remain. 

Albano (p. 163) is reached from Rome by rail, in about 

lUiour to station Albano or La Cecina, 2\ miles from town, 

^p/bus 60 c. Carriage from Rome by the Via Appia, 20 to 

TIj/s town is a favourite resort ot '^otcia^tv^ «.Ti<i oiOty^i^ 
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from June to October. A few days at Albaao can be well 
spent in excursions to the surrounding district. 

Castel Gandolfo, a summer residence of the Popes, is 
solely attractive for its situation. A descent of about fifteen 
minutes brings to the noted Emissarius of Lake Albano. 
It is a tunnel of i} mile in length, from 7 to lo feet in height. 
During the siege of Veii, in 397 B.C., the Alban Lake threat- 
ened to overflow and inundate the surrounding country^ and the 
Romans are said to have constructed ihis tunned though it is 
probably of even earlier date. After the lapse of at least twt nty- 
two centuries, it is still used as a watercourse, to carry away the 
overflow from the lake. The adjacent Bagni di Diana 
are the supposed remains of a Nymphaeum of Domitian, one 
of those retreats where, amidst statues and fountains, the 
ancients loved to recline in still seclusion during the heat of 
summer. 

Ariccia, where Horace spent his first n^ght on his famous 
journey to Brundusium, has always been noted for its woods. 
An imposing Viaduct (1846 — 1863 by Pius IX.) connects 
Ariccia with Albano. Notice also from the valley below the 
Roman arches supporting the Via Appia. The Val 
d' Ariccia is the spot where Egeria mourned for Numa, and 
became a fountain. The Palazzo Chigi (by Bernini) has a 
fine park. 

The pretty town of Genzano stands on the Lake of Nemi. 
The famous Infiorata di Grenzano, or flower festival, is (not 
annually) held here on the 8th day afrer Corpus Christi : pro- 
cessions, fireworks, etc. Civita Lavinia, p. 163 (anc. Lanuv- 
ium), and Velletri, p. 164 (anc. re/iirce), may be visited from 
Genzano. The former has some ancient remains. Both display 
tine prospects, and are near stations on the railway from Rome. 

The Lake of Nemi is an extinct crater 3 miles in circum- 
ference. Here,, in old times, was the sacred grove of Diana^ 
and the abode of the official mentioned by Macaulay, as 



** The priest who slew the slayer and shall himself be slain. 



»s 



He held his office by virtue of having killed his predecessor, 
and was bound to fight for it agaitst all applicants for the 
position. The mediaeval to\^n of Nemi, with lovely views of 
the lake, etc., is aj miles from Genzai.o. 

The above-named are the chieS pouAsolvaXfcx^^Vwi^^ feS^ 
Mouatains. But those whose time aVoNi^a IxiLxOasx \^%«5i«tOa. 
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be rewarded by the discovery of many objects worthy of atten- 
tion, and an endless variety of charming scenery. 

THE SABINE MOUNTAINS 

bound the Roman plain on the £.,and afford a striking contrast 
to the flat and desolate Campagna. *' Gentle hills with little 
lakes embosomed in them, swelling into bold and lofty moun- 
iaits, crowned with extensive forests ; cascades dashing down 
their steeps, and smiling plains intervening ; brilliant skies and 
balmy airs usually prevalent ; and the scenery deriving peculiar 
interest from the edifices noble in ruin which adorn the brow 
of almost every hill.** Here a long succession of illustrious 
ancients retired from noisy Rome to muse and study. Here 
imaginative artists like Claude and Poussin always found fresh 
inspiration. 

A visit to Tivoli must suffice for those who are pressed for 
time, but a tour of four or five days, commencing at Frascati 
(after viewing the Alban district)^ passing through the Sabine 
district^ and thence from Tivoli to Rome, is much preferable. 

In visiting Tivoli, arrangement should be made with the 
driver to follow the road past the Villa of Hadrian. 
Hadrian's costly buildings, which, with the gardens, etc., once 
covered several square miles, were destroyed by Totila (sixth 
centurj). Numbers of statues, etc., have been removed hence 
to churches and museums. Remains of Palace, Theatre, 
Thermae, Canopus, Hippodrome, etc., are to be seen. 

Tivoli (anc. Tibur), the residence of Maecenas, and a 
favourite haunt of Horace, existed as a colony of the Siculi 500 
years before Rome had a name. Camiilus conquered it b.c. 
380. A lady traveller thus describes this pleasant spot : — 

'* Amidst the dreary hills of the Campagna you would rever 

dream that a spot so romantic was at hand. For twenty tedious 

miles you cross its bare and houseless track ; you ascend the 

hill of Tivoli amidst the sad sameness of the pale olive ; you 

enter its narrow streets, and behold nothing but meanness and 

misery ; you walk but a few steps, and what a prospect of 

indescribable beauty bursts upon your view ! Tremendous 

precipices of rock, down which roars a headlong torrent — trees 

and trailing plants shading its foaming course — cliffs crowned 

with the most picturesque ruins, and painted in tints whose 

beauty art can never imitate — ^h\\\s and Nvoods, and hanging 

oejrards) and Tivoli itself, whicb, peei^Vaf^ omX. ^xoAdsX. >5cl^ 
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dark cypresses at the top of these sunny banks, looks like aa 
* earthly paradise." 

The celebrated Falls are perhaps the chief attraction. Fine 
views of these are obtained from several points— from the 
Round Terrace and other points above, and from the 
Siren's Cave and other spots below. The Temple of the 
Sibyl (or of Vesta?), of which ten Corinthian columns still 
stand on the rocks overhanging the waterfalls, is one of the 
most elegant among existing relics of antiquity. It was once 
bought by an English nobleman, and the stones were numbered 
for transmission to his park, but the Roman government 
stopped the negotiation. The so-called Villa of MaecenaSi 
by the Cascatelle, or small waterfall on a branch of the Anio, 
affords splendid views. Many ancient remains of more or less 
uncertain villas, etc., are pointed out as the visitor makes the 
tour of the hill (about two miles), through a delightful suc- 
cession of varied scenery. The Villa d'Este (1549) retains 
some traces of its former magnificence, sach as frescoes by 
Zuccari and Muziano, garden terraces, grottoes, cascades, etc. 
The Villa Braschi and terrace of the Jesuits' College 
are worth visiting for the views. 

From Tivoli, local conveyances take the tourist for four 
francs to Subiaco, a town of mediaeval appearance, with 
delightful environs. The Three Monasteries are famous. 
The first, founded in 530 by St. Benedict, is now entirely 
modern, but contains some antiquities. The first printed book 
in Italy was produced here in 1465 by Pannartz and Schweiri' 
heim. The second monastery (1052) is the earliest pointed 
edifice in Italy. The third was built in 1235. The Church 
of S. Scholastica (975, but modernized in 18th century) 
has fine carved choir-stalls. S. Benedetto, or II Sagro 
Speco, is above the monasteries. In the Corridor, scenes 
from lives of SS. Benedict and Scholastica. In the Chapels, 
paintings by Conxolus (earlier than Cimabue), In the Grotto 
of S. Benedict, statue by Bernini. In the garden are beauti- 
ful roses, originally thorns planted by S. Benedict for use in 
self-mortification, changed to roses by S. Francis in 1223. 

Palestrina (22 m. from Rome, 12 from Frascati, 4i from 
Tivoli), anc. Prceneste, was captured by Camillus in 380 b.c. j 
this town had a terrible history in Roman and also in mediaeval 
times. Thrice burnt and thrice rebuilt, it is now a \^ictiirev^<^ 
and precipitous but narrow-streeled and ^wV'^ \.o^v»., 'Wse. V^- 
lowing are its chief features oi mletesl*. Texci^^V^ o\^^^ 
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tune, said to hare been boilt by Sjlla when consdenoe-stricken 
for ravaging the town. l?3lsLZZO Barberina, with wooderfol 
mosaic of an incndation of the Nile. Ancient myalls of 
Cyclopaean stone- work and of later brick masonry. Castel S. 
Pietro on smnmit of the hill (2546 h.), formerly the Citadel 
(Arx) ', the prospects are worth the ascent. The Fortezza 
was a castle of the Colonnas, bnilt 1322. Excavations made 
at Palestrina have yielded a rich harvest for mnsenms, etc. 

Olevano (12 m. from Palestrina). No attractions in the 
town 5 but its environs are of singalar beauty, especially round 
the Casa Baldi, much haunted by artists. Three charming 
routes lead from Olevano to Snbiaco. 

Monte Gennaro (4800 ft.) can be ascended from Tivoli 
in about 6 hours. 

The Valley of Licenza, the site of Horace's Sabine 
Faim, may be visited from either Tivoli or Subiaco. 

THE V0L8CIAN MOUNTAINS, 

with Cori and Segni, are worth a visit if time allows. The 
train should be taken to Velletri, and thence carriage to Cori, 
urn. A local guide {i to i fr.) will point out the pbces of 
interest. From Cori a bridle path (5-6 hours) conducts to 
Segni. Or Segni, with its massive walls, gates, etc., can be 
visited direct by rail. 

THE ETRUSCAN TOWNS 

of Veil, Galera, Bracciano, Caere, etc., are chiefly 
visited by persons interested in archaeological pursuits. Malaria 
prevents much exploration of this district in summer time. 
The same remark applies to the 

COAST OF LATIUM- 

Excursions can be made in the spring to Ostia, the ancient 
port of Rome, now a poor village of scarce 100 inhabitants, 
^he route is by the Via Ostrensis, and much of the way is 
■hrough a region almost devoid of fields, dwellings, trees^ land- 
Huirks, or other signs of cultivation. The sea has receded 2 m. 
^ffce Ostia was a port. Here Sta. Monica, mother of S. Au- 
//T, died. Recent explorations have \a\d bat^ 21 coTiSi^«?AiW 
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portion of this ancient seaport — teirples^ tombs, baths^ dwell- 
ing-houses, and shops, many in good preservation. Some 
paintings and reliefs from Ostia will be found in the Lateran 
at Rome. 

Castel Fusano is 2 m. from Ostia -, it is in the midst of 
a beautiful pine forest ; hence to the sea, a pleasant walk, 1} 
m. Porto has little to interest. Fiumicino, 2 m. from 
Ostia, Castle, Tower, etc. The Isola Sacra is in the Tiber 
Delta. Tourists should beware of the cattle pastured here, 
which are at times vicious. 

Porto d'AnziO, 33^ m. from Rome, is a much-frequented 
bathing-place in the early summer ; after June fever renders it 
dangerous. Anc. Antium^ the " lovely Antium " of Horace, 
and the former capital of the Volsci, originally stood here. 
Claudius and Nero were born at Antium, and many Roman 
Emperors lived here at certain seasons of the year. In the 14th 
century it was entirely deserted, but the harbour was restored 
by the Popes in the 16th century. 

A picturesque walk by the shore {i\ m.) leads to Nettuno, 
a fishing town, originally a Saracenic settlement. Following 
the coast \ mile, Astura, is reached. Here will be found 
numerous remains of Roman Villas, etc. 

FROM ROME TO NAPLES. 

The railway from Rome to Naples (164 miles) follows, 
during a considerable portion of its course, the line of the 
ancient Via Latina. As the route lies through a district cele- 
brated alike for the grandeur of its scenery, and the multiplicity 
of its historical associations, the tourist will have no lack of 
objects to engage his attention. The first part of the journey 
is through numerous cuttings in solid lava, through olive 
grounds and vineyards without end, or over plains strewn in all 
directions with ancient ruins. Ciajnpino, branch line to Frascati 
(P* 157)* Marino f town i^ mile from station on hills to left. 
Notice Castel Gandolfo on olive-covered hill 3 Albano and 
Lariccia with connecting viaduct, and Monte Cavo rising above 
with its white-walled monastery. La Cecchinay station for 
Albano {< miles), omnibus meets train. Diligence to Porto 
d'Anzio (18 miles). The line passes through some deep cut- 
tings, and crosses a stream from the Lake of Nemi. The first 
glimpse of Monte Circello is here gained (right). Obsetv^ ^Xsfc 
tower of Monti Giovi (site ol ConoW (^e&^^ CWxla l^mma. 
Oa the hill see the village Qatxc. Lanuvium^ ^'Col \sn&^\«:^' 
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tower. The line now crosses numerous ravines, and passes 
through the district where the Grenzano wine is produced. Then 
over a fine viaduct of iron to Yelletri. This is a town of 
over 16,000 inhabitants, formeily the Volscian city of Velitrae. 
It resisted the attacks of Rome from the reign of Ancus Martins 
till 338 B.C. It was fortified by Coriolanus, and occupied by 
Belisarius. It was the reputed birthplace of Augustus. In 
1744, Charles III. defeated the Austrians on the adjacent hills. 

Yelletri is a badly-built town on volcanic soil 3 the walls and 
towers are fast decaying. Principal attractions — the Bell-tower 
of Santa Maria in Trivio, 1353 ; the Palazzo Lancellotti, fine 
staircase, splendid views from its terraces 3 the Cathedral (St. 
Clement), rebuilt 1660, has a Coronation of the Virgin, and 
some legends of saints by Giovanni Balducci ; the Church of 
S. Maria deir Orto, contains a Virgin and Child, supported by 
angels (dressed as ancient Romans) by Gw, Baitista Rossiti. 

From Velletri, Cori and Norma (anc. Cora and Norla) 
can be visited by diligence. Here will be found walls of mas- 
sive masonry and ruins of gates and temples of greajt interest 
to antiquarians. 

After leaving Velletri, we pass Fahnonione, Monte Forlino, 
and Segni, surrounded by numerous classic ruins of great in- 
terest, historically and artistically. Mountains rise on either 
hand to a height of 4000 feet. Notice the high, square tower 
of the ruined castle of Piombinara. From Valmontone an 
excursion can be made in a light carriage to Palestrina, 8 
miles distant. See the town of Segni on the heights 7 miles 
from the railway station. Running parallel with the river 
Sacco, the railway reaches Anagni station, 4| miles from the 
town. Some trains are met by public conveyance (i fr.) 

Anagni was once an important town, and the occasional 
residence of Popes during the middle ages. Here occurred the 
three days' imprisonment of Pope Boniface VIII. in 1303, 
through a French plot, and his liberation by the people. Catte- 
draie di S. Maria (rebuilt nth century). Contains mosaic 
floor (1226), by Giov. Cosimati; fine white marble candela- 
brum, inlaid' with mosaics {FasaleUo) ; frescoes, sepulchral 
monuments, etc. -, statue (probably Boniface VIII.), high up, 
outside church. Municipio, or Town Hall, on arches. Ruins 
of ancient walls, baths, etc. 

The railway now follows the river bank to Scurgola, then 

\loDg a deep ravine to the plain under Ferentlno. This 

^n Is 3 miles from the station, on a VuW (^liVS^ ^^^^^- ^^\«a- 
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tino (anc. Ferentinum) possesses many interesting antiquities ; 
among them the Cathedral, castle, to«^n walls, gateway, etc. 

Various interesting and picturesque spots can be visited from 
Ferentino, or from the next station, Frosinone. Among them 

Alatri (anc. Aletrium)^ with the wonderful fortifications 
of stupendous stone-work, ancient castle, aqueduct, etc. j the 
Grotta di CollepardO, 2000 feet into limestone reck, with 
beautiful stalactites; the curious Pozzo di Antullo, an 
extensive pit one-third of a mile in circumference, and 200 feet 
deep, sides covered with stalactites, and the bottom an over- 
grown jungle; and also Veroli (anc. Ferulce), and Casamari. 
Frosinone is beautifully S'tuated 2i miles from railway. Popu- 
lation 8000. A few relics of antiquity may be observed. 
Ceccano, on the right bank of the Sacco, was formerly dangerous 
to travellers from its proximity to the villages of Lonino and 
Terracina, then infested with brigands. Then we pass through 
five miles of vineyards to Pqfi, and Castro station, and thence 
to Ceprano, formerly 4he frontier station of the Papal domi- 
nions. Here the traveller should dine. The Town of Geprano 
is one mile distant from the station on the right bank of 
the Liris. About a mile from the town the Liris joins the 
Tolero, and forms the Garigliano. Notice the bridge erecttd 
on Roman foundations by Pius VI. In the middle ages, Ceprano 
was of considerable importance, and is connected with many 
historical events. It was the residence of Pope Pascal II. 
during his struggles with the Emperor, Henry IV. ; Gregory X. 
made his entry here on his return from the Holy Land to 
resume the Papal throne. Its invasion by Charles of Anjou 
with the attendant circumstances of treachery, etc., is alluded 
to in Dante's Inferno. The views from the railway station are 
very beautiful and extensive. On the ridges of the Apennines 
notice the towns of Monte S. Giovanni, Veroli, Banco, and the 
Citadel of Alatii. On right bank of the Liris are the 
remains of the ancient Roman colony of Fregellae, which pro- 
voked the rage of Hannibal by impeding his progress. A good 
excursion from Ceprano can be made by taking rail to Isoletta, 
or Rocca Secca 5 and then by diligence to the celebrated Falls 
of the Liris at Isola; the site of Cicero's Villa at 
ArpinO; and return thence to the railway station of San 
Germano. 

After leaving Ceprano and crossing the L.vtv^,^3c«.^.\^\w^^:t^- 
arrives at Isoletta^ and then at Rocca Secca V,^^\Vj \x\"k\ ^^\^^^'^ 
to Sora). The railway now emer^e^ oiwX^e \>^o-a.^ ^^^ ^"^ 
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plain or valley of the Garigllano. On the hills to the left, see 
a ruined castle, the birthplace of S. Thomas Aquinas. On the 
plain, Louis of Anjou defeated Ladislaus of Naples in 141 1. 
Palazzuolo and Piedimonte are seen at the foot of the hills to the 
left. Monte Casino now comes in view* Aquino station^ town 
I mile (anc. jlquinum) was the birthplace of Juvenal and the 
Emperor Pesceninus Niger. This district abounds in remains 
of theatres, temples, arches, etc., etc. Pontecorvo (3 miles 
south ; 10,700 inhabitants). Mediaeval associations and remains. 
San Germano, or Casino station, is next reached. 
The town of 

San Germane or Casino, 

is three-quarters of a mile distant from the station ; carriage, \ fr. 
It was built in part on the site of ancient Casinum, a Roman 
colony dating from b.c. 3 12. Ruins of Theatre j Amphi- 
theatre 5 Villa of M. Terrentius Varro (scene of Marc 
Antony's orgies) ; ancient Tomb now forming the Chiesa 
del Crociflsso, ancient pavements with tracks of chariot 
wheels, etc., etc. Church of S. Maria dell cinque 
torre, with ancient marble columns; paintings by Luca 
Giordano (1677), and outside the door, a colossal vase dedicated 
to Hercules. 

In mediaeval times San Germano was an important town. 
It was taken by Otho IV. in 1210, and was the scene of 
Frederick II.*s engagement to undertake a Crusade 5 here was 
signed the alliance between Frederick II. and Gregory IX. The 
picturesque Castle was carried by assault by the army of Charles 
of Anjou. From this place may be easily visited the celebrated 

Monastery of Monte Casino, 

situated on a mountain behind the town. (Time 2| hours j 
donkejs, i| fr.) Exquisite views are gained during the ascent 
and on arrival. The monastery was founded by S. Benedict, 
529 A.D., on the site of a Temple of Apollo : it is of great extent. 
Iter by cell of founder, and proceed through courts connected 
arcades ; in the centre, a fountain with statues of SS. Benedict 
Scholastica, a handsome canopy and columns. Granite 
rwas from the ancient Temple of Apollo enclose the space 
?re the Church stands. This erectAon dales ixoxn 1727, 
iT ^Ae fourth or hfth rebuilding since Us lowtidaXAow. 
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Bronze Gates with inlaid silver list of possessions of the 
abbey in 1066. 

Statues of SS. Benedict^ Sebastian, and Virgin (15th century). 

Opus Alexandrinum pavement in both courts. 

Three yards with various antiquities. 

In the interior of the church ; marbles^ mosaics^ etc. 

Mausoleum of Pietro de Medici • Francesco Sangallo. 
„ of a Prince of Migoano. 

High Altar (marble decorations) : SS. Benedict and Scholas- 
tica buried beneath. 

In subterranean Chapel, paintings by Marco da Siena and 
Mazzaroppi. 

Choir stalls in the Church, splendid carving 
of 48 panels Cilliccio^ 1696. 

Beautiful Sacristy and Convent doors. 

Capella dell* Assunzione and Capella Addolorata, covered 
with costly mosaic work. 

Frescoes, Consecration of the Church . Luca Giordano. 

Ceiling of the nave Hid, 

Chapel of S. Sacramento .... Hid, 

St. Gregory the Great (in Chapel) Marcus Mazzaroppi. 

Martyrdom of St. Andrew (and other pictures) . Ihid. 

In the Sacristy, numerous crosses^ reliquaries, crosiers 
(one attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, restored by Tenerani) and 
other specimens of art work. The floor, a fine example of Opus 
Alexandrinum. 

In the Refectory, Miracle of the Loaves and 

Fishes . Bassano. 

The Library (10,000 volumes) is celebrated for its MSS, 
Some of the works of Theocritus and Ovid were probably saved 
irom extinction by the labours of Monte Casino copyists. The 
Archives contain the most valuable historical MSS., such as 
papal bulls, imperial charters, etc. In the Tower are some 
pictures by L. Giordano, Novelli, Spagnoletto, etc. The 
Cloisters contain many inscriptions and antiquities, chiefly 
from Casinum. 

The hospitality of the Monks of Monte Casino towards 
strangers, and their services to literature, have made them justljr 
celebrated. The establishment is now chiefly educational 5 it 
has a kind of reformatory for boys in connection with it. The 
picturesque gatherings of the peasanVxY to >2cl'& ^«^ "^ssiSiSiac^ 
services are interesting. 
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Froai San Germano msj be Tuxted Moote Cain (4942 ft) 
with fiews from near Alhaiwx to near Xaplcs. Also P^^natara 
(4 miles), the remains of Intenunna Lrrinas (a Voisdan citj), 
and sereral other places. 

Learing Sao Germano the rail passes the Tillages of Cerraro, 
S. Vittore, and S. Pietro-in-Fine to the station of Rocca d* 
Evandro, where the scenery becomes rerj monntainoiis and 
^rand. We now pass soccesarelj MgnanOy Presenzano, Ctua- 
niello, Riardo, Teano. Sjme cbaljbeate springs described bj 
Plinj are situate near the town of Tea no (2^ miles from 
station). Teano was once second on!/ to Capoa amongst 
Campanian towns. It has manj clas»c and mediaeval associa- 
tioo«. Ancient castle (15th century), in rains ; remains of 
immense extent^ the stables wonld accommodate 300 horses. 
Ancient theatre, amphitheatre, and other mins. Catliedralj 
columns from earlier edifices, sarcophagi, sphinxes, etc. 
Numerous Roman inscriptions. Observe north-west of Teano, 
the lofty volcanic crater of Roccamonfina. From Teano, 
the railviray, leaving on the right the region of Falemian wine, 
passes to Sparanisi. This is the nearest point for Formia and 
Gaeta. A public conveyance leaves daily for Formia, Fondi, 
and Terracina. Two miles from Sparanisi station is Calvi 
(anc. Cales), praised by Horace for its wines. This town has 
interesting antiquities. Temple, Amphitheatre, etc., but is more 
easily visited from Capua. The next station passed is Pignataro. 
We now enter the great plain of the Campagna Felice, and if 
the weather is clear can catch a glimpse of Vesuvius, before 
crossing the river Voltumo and approaching Capua. 

MODERN CAPUA 

was built in the ninth century, on the site of ancient Casilinum 
(population, 13,000.) It is an Archiepiscopal residence, situated 
on the left bank, and enclosed by a curve of the Voltumo, 
Fortifications weie erected 1131, enlarged and improved by 
Vauban j altered and strengthened 1855. The town was sacked 
and 5000 inhabitants slain by Caesar Borgia 1501 ; it was also 
|dcen by the army of Victor Emanuel, after the battle of 
S Voltumo, i860. The Gothic Cathedral (nth century, 

■ now modernised) contains — 
^^4i7C7e/2^ ^ran/te columns remains of Casilinum. 
w MadoDna del la Rosa (13 th century V 

^kfadonaa and Two Saints . . SiluestTo de^ Buwa, 
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In the Romanesque Crypt — 

Roman Tomb, and bas-reliefs^ representing the Hunt of 
Meleager. 

Holy Sepulchre Bottiglieri, 

Mosaics from early pulpit. 

Under the Arco di S. EligiO on the Piazza dei Giudici, 
are ancient inscriptions and bas-reliefs, remains Casilinum. From 
this Piazza^ Caesar Borgia, whilst negotiating peace, gave the 
sign for the slaughter of the Capuans. 

The next station to Capua is Santa Maria. The flourishing 
town of Santa Maria Maggiore stands on the site of 

ANCIENT CAPUA. 

Originally the Etruscan city of Voltumum 5 became Capua 
under Samnite occupation. It was long the rival, and after- 
wards the ally, of Rome; early noted for its opulence and 
effeminacy. The city was about six miles round, with seven 
gates, and had a population of about 300,000 in its most pros- 
perous days. In hopes of becoming first city in Italy, Capua, 
during the second Punic War, joined Hannibal against Rome; 
for which> after a siege, b.c. 214, its inhabitants were severely 
punished. Under the Caesars the town recovered its [former 
splendour. Goths and Vandals and Lombards subsequently 
despoiled the city ; and in the 8th century it was destroyed by 
the Saracens. The inhabitants thereupon fled to modem 
Capua. 

Ruins of Amphitheatre (i fr. for i or 2 persons), the 
oldest in Italy, and, next the Colosseum, the largest ; constructed 
for 100,000 spectators. The walls are composed of uncemented 
blocks of travertine. Two of the 80 entrance arches remain, 
and three corridors. Images of gods adorn the keystones. 
The arena is cleared out, and shows numerous passages, dens, 
etc. These passages have been filled with various fragments^ 
bas-reliefs, etc., found in the ruins. By the entrance is an 
ascent to the second story, whence is the best view of the 
ruins and surrounding plain. A Triumphal Arch stands 
on the road to modern Capua. Chapel of S. Nicola on Mons 
Tifata, once the site of a Temple of Jupiter. Church of S. 
Angelo in Formis (si miles from S. Maria), Byzantine 
Frescoes (12th century), illustrating the whole course of Scrip- 
ture history. Earliest known p'^clute ol \5ci^ \a^sX. '^>q.^'?j^^'^ 
etc. 
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The next station is Caserta, near the gate o£ the Royal 
Palace. 

CA8ERTA. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) 

Permission to view the Palace must be obtained at the 
Palazzo Reale in Naples, from whence Caserta is mostly visited. 
The Palace of Caserta was commenced in 1752 by Charles III. 
Vanvitelli was the architect. It was completed by Ferdinand. 
To gain an idea of the magnitude of the edifice, view it from 
the centre of the courts. Grand Staircase of 117 marble 
steps. On first floor is the Chapel^ ornamented with fine 
marbles^ lapis-lazuli, and gold, and containing 

Presentation in the Temple Mengs. 

Five Paintings by Conca. 

Altar-piece Bonito, 

Theatre with 1 6 Corinthian columns of African marble 
from the temple of Jupiter Serapis at Pozzuoli. The south 
front of the palace is 780 feet long and 125 feet in height, with 
240 windows. From the principal entrance through the portico 
across the court the grand cascade is seen in the distance. 
The cascades and fountains and statuary in the gardens, com- 
bined with the beautiful and extensive views from the terraces, 
form perhaps the chief attraction of Caserta. The water is 
brought by an Aqueduct (Ponte della Valle) with three rows 
of arches, from Maddaloni. On the east side is the English. 
Garden, formed by Queen Caroline in 1782. Part of the 
ancient feudal forest still exists on the left of the park. The 
Royal Casino of S. LeuciO (3 m. from palace), with yet 
more extensive views, and an adjacent ilex forest, well stocked 
with game. 

The remaining stations on the route to Naples after leaving 
Caserta are, Maddaloni (Mediaeval castle and church of S, 
Michele, on the hill 5 palace of the Carafas, now a college, etc.) 3 
Cancello (with ruined castle), junction for Nola, Sansevenn, 
and Laura, Acerra, and Casalnuovo, Here the Castle of St. Elmo 
and upper parts of Naples come into view, and after passing 
the cemetery the terminus is speedily reached. 

Naples (p. 183). 

FROM ANCONA TO NAPLES. 

The train after leaving Ancona passes uwdet llie hills by a 
tunnel, and next arrives at Osimo. Town wa\\W\\\.m\)a^^c«tA 
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century b.c. Palazzo Pubblico in piazza, with statues, etc., of 
noted persons born in Osimo. Hence, passing on the right 
Castel-fidardo (scene of the defeat of Lamoriciere by Cialdini, 
i860), we arrive at 

LORETO, 

situate on a hill whence admirable views are obtained of the 
Apennines and of the Adriatic. One long street full of booths 
for the sale of relics, rosaries, etc., forms the chief part of the 
town. It is said that when the Basilica erected by the pibus 
care of the £mpress Helena over the Virgin's House at Nazareth 
fell into decay, the Casa Santa was brought by angels to a spot 
between Fiume and Tersator on the coast of Dalmatia, where 
it rested three years. Thence it was again carried off by 
angels in the night to the ground of a certain widow Laureta 
(whence Loreto). A church was erected; and round it a 
village soon gathered, to which Pope Sixtus V. accorded the 
privileges of a town. Half a million pilgrims resort here 
annually; in fact, it is the most frequented sanctuary in 
Christendom. 

It is not necessary to show that there is not a shadow of 
historic testimony for this so-called miracle ; indeed, we have 
not the slightest hint in the writings of historian, monk, or 
pilgrim, from the earliest time to the i jth century, that there 
ever was a house at all on the spot. In the 15th century the 
story first began to be circulated, and it was definitely related 
and authenticated in a bull of Leo X., in the year iji8. The 
probable origin of this most incredible of ecclesiastical legends 
is well stated by Dean Stanley. " Nazareth was taken by 
Sultan Khalie in 1291, when he stormed the last refuge of the 
Crusaders in the neighbouring city of Acre. From that time 
not Nazareth only, but the whole of Palestine, was closed to 
the devotions of Europe. The Crusaders were expelled from 
Asia, and in Europe the spirit of the Crcsades was extinct. 
£ut the natural longing to see the scenes of the events of sacred 
History, the superstitious craving to win by prayer the blessing 
of consecrated localities, did not expire with the Crusades. Can 
we wonder that, under such circumstances, there should have 
arisen the feeling, the desire, the belief that, if Mahomet could 
not go to the mountain, the mountain must come to Mahomet. 
The house of Loreto is the petref action, so to speak, of the 
Mast sigh of the Crusades.*" — Murray* s HandlooW Jw S-^rg 
and Palestine, 
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The Chiesa della Casa Santa, with handsome fagade 
and colossal statue of Sixtus V. 

Over principal door. Madonna and Child, Girolamo Lomhardo. 

Three superb Bronze Doors. 

Campanile (by Vanvitelli). Principal bell given 

by Leo X., iji6; weighs ii tons. 
In the interior. Bronze Font with bas- ] Tiburrio, Verelli ksf 
reliefs, Faith, Hope, Charity, etc. j Giamhattista Fitale, 
St. Francis d'Assisi ..... Domenichino. 
^changel Michael ..... Guido Rent, 
Other valuable Pictures, Frescoes, Sculptures, etc. 
In the centre of church stands the Casa Santa, 28 feet 
by 12J feet, and 13 J feet high, surrounded by a marble Screen 
designed by Bramante, begun under Leo X., continued under 
Clement VII., and completed under Paul III. Sculptures and 
bas-reliefs, etc., adorn the sides. 

West Side. — Annunciation .... Sansovino. 
Smaller scenes . . . Sangallo, 6^ others. 

South Side. — Nativity Sansovino. 

David and Goliath, etc., etc. . Other Masters. 

East Side. — Arrival of the Casa . . • Nicolo Tril-olo. 

Death of the Virgin . . . Gianhologna. 

North Side. — Nativity of the Virgin . Sansovino, 6^c. 

Nuptials of the Virgin . . . Ibid. 
In a niche in interior, the Virgin and Child, a carving in 
cedar (attributed to St. Luke), adorned with jewels, gleaming 
in the light of silver lamps perpetually burning. 

In the North Transept is the entrance to the Treasury, 
free on Sunday till 11.30 a.m.; at other times i fr. admittance. 
Here are shown costly offerings from kings, nobles, etc. 

The Jesuits' College and Palazzo Apostolico. 
Designed by Bramante^ i5io« In the picture gallery are — 
Woman taken in Adultery ..... Titian. 
Last Supper ..... 

St. Clara 

Descent from the Cross 

Nativity of Christ 

After leaving Loreto, the line passes Recanati. Here still 

exists an unimportant mediaeval fortress. The Cathedral of 

San Flaviano, with Gothic porch and monument of Gregor3^ 

XIL, 141^, may be visited; also several noteworthy palaces, 

especially that of the Leopardi, witVi its XVoT^Lf^ 21x1^ coW^si^xoas, 

TAe succeeding stations are Potenxa, Picena, 21x1^ Cwila l^wwa 



Vouet. 

. Schidone. 

. Guercino. 

Ann, Caracei, 
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at the mouth of the Chienti: after crossing the Chienti^ Porto 
S, Elpidio station j beyond the river Tenna, Porto S. Giorgio, a 
noted fort, and a favourite watering-place in the season. Fermo 
(on the heights) is about three miles from stations. This town^ 
the ancient Firmum Picenum^ became a Roman colony during 
the first Punic war. It was associated with Pompey, Caesar^ 
Totila, Belisarius^ etc., and at a later epoch with various incidents 
of mediaeval war and crime. Its population is about 19,000. 
On entering the town by the Porta S. Francesca, precipitous 
streets lead up to the Piazza 3 the Town-hall contains in- 
scriptions and antiquities. The antiquarian collection of M. de 
Minicis should be visited. Splendid views of the Apennines^ 
Adriatic^ etc.^ are obtained from outside the town. 

The railway continues to follow the coast line> crossing the 
Lete Vivo and Aso, and passing successively Pedaso, Cupra 
Marittima (Marano)j and Grottammare, At this last village 
Pope Sixtus V. was born^ tended pigs for his father, a gardener. 
The Church of S. Luce marks the site of his birthplace. On a 
hill, 5 miles inland, is the walled town of Ripatransone, 
with population of 6000, and cathedral; remarkable cavern 
beneath the town. From thence by road 7 miles to MoiltaltO ; 
with mediaeval castello, cathedral (upper church by Fonzaga), 
and Hotel de Yille, containing portraits of Sixtus Y. and family. 

The next coast station is S, Benedetto, whence public con- 
veyance runs to Ascoli, distant 22 miles, in about 3 j^ hours, fare 
I J fr. 5 the road is along a contracted valley. See to the north M. 
della Ascencione; westward the Sibilla; towards the south, 
the Pizzo di Sevo. Ascoli (anc. Asculum Picenum) was besieged 
by Pompey, and afterwards by Totilaj it was the birthplace of 
Pope Nicholas IV.; see ancient wall, bridge, and west gate; 
fortress designed by Antonio Sangallo; several public buildings 
by Cola dell* Amatrice; a few inscriptions, ruins, etc. ; cathedral, 
founded by Constantine on site of Temple of Hercules ; some 
good pictures by Crivelli. 

The railway next crosses the Tronto, once the boundary be- 
tween the States of the Church and Neapolitan provinces, and 
passes Tbr/ore/o station and Giulia Nuova; in 1460, the adjacent 
plain was the scene of a desperate conflict between the armies 
of the Duke of Anjou and the Milanese. From this place 
excursions are made to Teramo, the Gran Sasso, etc. 
r Teramo (population, nearly 20,000"^^ ^.tic. luleramua^Nsk 
the capita) of the Abruzzo province*, vtYia^ a. Qto\iDk\c e-^i^^^'^N 
rains of amphitheatre, temples, batSis, etc. ^xovel "\:^x^^a^^ ^ 
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14 miles' bridle path conducts to Civitella del Tronto, with its 
strong travertine castle -, this town was nnsoccessfnlly besieged 
by Duke of Guise in 1557. The Gk'an Sasso d*Italia (or Monte 
Como) is well seen from Teramo> but the ascent should be 
made from Aquila^ which may be reached by rail from Pescara. 
Information respecting the ascent may be obtained of the 
Sindaco. The summit is 10,154 feet above sea level. The 
celebrated Abruzzi pottery (now a lost art) was made at Castelli^ 
6 miles south-east from Isola. 

Continuing the journey towards Naples, we cross the 
Tordino and Vomano> and pass Mutignano station. Atri,anc. 
Hadria Picena, is distant about six miles by road; diligence 
I fr. 2j c. Numerous ruins, local collection of coins from 
remote antiquity; large ancient grottoes; GrOtlliC Gatliedraly 
frescoes (15th century) by Luca d Atri and others; font, etc., 
by Paolo di Garus, a.d. 1503. 

The line passes SUvi station and Montesilvano station, then 
through the bathing district of Castellamare to Pescara, an 
important military station, but a very unhealthy place ; fortress 
built by Charles V. ; Church of S. Clement, portal, and 13th 
century sculptures. At 11 Tempigno are vestiges of temple and 
street of tombs. Notice on the right of the railway the Maiella 
Mountains (Mount Amaro, 9581 feet). 

PESCARA TO AQUILA AND TERNI. 

From Pescara to Solmona, the journey is about 3 hours by 
rail. The line ascends the right bank of the Pescara. The 
first station passed is Cllieti, about 4 miles distant from the 
town of the same name. The latter is a clean prosperous town 
of about 24,000 inhabitants. A promenade runs round the 
town, whence can be obtained splendid views of the Maiella 
Mountains, and the valley of the Pescara. After leaving Chieti 
the train passes Manoppello, Alanno, and San Valentino, From 
the latter town can be made the ascent of the Monte Amara, 
the highest peak of the Maiella. Carriages will be' found at 
the station. Those who make the ascent can descend on the 
south side, and thence to Solmona. 

At the station of Torre de Passeri a halt may be made to 

tit the Abbey of S. Clemente di Casauria, a Christian Basilica 
the J 2th century. The train next passes the station of Bussif 
ated in a ravine at the upper end o£ iVie NaUey o£ the Pescara, 
two miles further on arrives at 
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POPOLI, 

a town of about 7,000 inhabitants^ situated at the junction 
of four roads, under the ruined castle of the Cantelini. The 
route now lies through a rich valley, bounded by the Maiella 
range on the east> and the Lago di Fucino on the left. The 
lake may be visited from Popoli. 

Pentima and Pratola are rapidly passed. In the plains 
surrounding the former lies the ruins of the ancient city of 
Corfinium> afterwards called Italica^ and beyond Pratola the 
ancient Cathedral of Parifilo is passed. The train now arrives at 

80LM0NA, 

The town is about 3 miles from the station ; omnibuses 40 c. 
await the trains. Solmona was the birthplace of Ovid (Sulmo), 
and contains several mediaeval buildings. The Town Hall 
(i6th century), the palace of Baron Tabassi, the churches of S. 
Maria Annunziata, S. Francesco d'Assisi^ and S. Maria della 
Tomba, are the chief features of interest. The town suffered 
severely from earthquakes at the beginning of the century ; many 
of the ruined buildings still remain. An interesting excursion 
from here is that to Scanno, about six hours, on mule. 

The stations passed after leaving Solona are Raiano, in the 
valley of the Atemo^ Molina and Acciano. The train now 
ascends to Beffi, Fontecchio, Fagnano, Campagna^ S. Demetrio^ and 
Paganica, and shortly afterwards to 

AQUILA, 

a town founded by the Emperor Frederick IT., 2398 feet above 
the sea. It was destroyed shortly afterwards by Manfred, and 
rebuilt by Charles I. It is at present the finest town in the 
district, containing 18,000 inhabitants, wide streets and hand- 
some jpalaces. 

Tourists who have plenty of time to spare may prefer the 
joorney by road. The route is along the Aterno Valley, and 
the half-way halting place is at Civita Retenga. The town of 
Capestrano (6 miles east) was the birthplace of S. Giovanni 
di Capestrano, who led the crusades against the Bohemian 
Hussites ; afterwards fought the Turks at E^V^t^^^, ^\^^ ^\^^* 
and was canonized idpo. 
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FrancavUIafttatictL, Town oo right oo hilL Foot tmuiels. 
Ortona (anc. Orion)^ derated town oa a promootory, burnt 
by the Toiks in 1566 ; fine Tiews to the soinh. Cathedral ; 
Palace of Mai^aret of Austria. Beyond Ortona the 
line pa«>8es tbroogb another tunnel and crosses two streams. 
S, Filo Chielino,sia6oa, then after three more tnnnels, Fossacessia, 
station. A mile and a quarter inland is Lanciano (anc. 
Jxanum), built on three hillSy famous in the middle ages for its 
29 days' fair and its manufacture of needles ; bridge of Dio- 
cltUan, and Cathedral ; Churdi of S. Maria Maggiore. On 
the road to LandsaiOf Church of Gioranni di Venere^ with some 
good sculpture. 

The railway crosses the Sangro, and passes Casalbordino 
station, then through three tunnels, and over the Osente and 
Asinello to the station at Vasto. This town (anc. Histonium) 
18 on a hill near the sea, commanding fine views. Numerous 
ruins indicate the ancient extent and opulence of this town. 
Remains of mediaeval Palace of Jacopo Caldora. Palace of the 
d* Avalas family ; furniture and pictures as when inhabited by 
Vittoria Coloona. Collection of antiquities in tbe Town Hall, 
llie next station is 5. Salvo ; then, after crossing the Triguo, 
Termoli (castle, cathedral with quaintly decorated saints, and 
fine views) $ nearest poiot for the Tremiti Islands (now, 
as anciently, a Ci;nvict station). Diligences to Campobasso and 
Solopaca. The rail next crosses the Bifemo (anc. Tifernus)^ 
and j)a88e8 Campomarino station. The country becomes less 
pictures que. Ckienti station passed, tbe line crosses the Fortore 
(anc. Frento) to Ripalta station, near which the Normans made 
prihoner Pope Leo IX., and then knelt and craved his blessing. 
He gave it, made peace, and conferred provinces upon his 
captors. After passing Ripalta we quit the coast, leaving to the 
left Lago di Lessina, and beyond the lake, Mount Gargano, pro- 
jecting into the sea, 4000 feet in height. Poggio Imperiale 
k itatlon. j4pricena» San Severo, dXvaosi totally destroyed by the 
ft French in 1799. Motta. Thence to the junction at Foggia. 
W Foggia (population, 38,000) is a rich mercantile city, pre- 
f aentingf however, ia itself, few atttactlons for the tourist. The 
Cathedral ia of Norman origm*, paitxaW^' d^^\xo^^^\i^ ^xi 
earthquake in i^ji, but afterwards le-eitcUd. \l«e,'vci \i.«i^> 
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King Manfred was crowned. The . Emperor Frederick II. fre- 
quently visited Foggia. A gateway of his palace (1223) still 
exists. In May, a large fair is held in this town. 

From Foggia may be visited Lucera. Diligence twice 
daily, 3 fr., in i^ hours. Anc. Luceria. Samnite, and after- 
wards Roman colony, regarded as the key to Apulia. Castle, 
a remarkable specimen of the mediaeval stronghold 3 central 
tower of Roman work. Catliedral in Romanesque style $ 
the columns of the nave are in verd antique. Castel FiorintX) 
(7 miles from Lucera), where Frederick IL died, 1250, having 
been 52 years King of the Two Sicilies, 38 years ^s a German 
king, and 3 1 years emperor. 

Manfredonia, 4I miles from Foggia. Diligence daily. 
4 hours, 4^ fr. Founded by Manfred in 1266, on site of ancient 
Sipontum. The Catliedral contains one of the largest bells 
in Italy, given by Manfred. Church of Madonna di 
Siponto, i\ mile from the town, with elegant porch, crypt, 
etc. Byzantine picture of the Virgin. Monte Santangelo 
(2824 feet), on part of the Monte Gargano (5120 feet), 3 miles 
from Manfredonia, has a famous Sanctuary, which, on May 
8th, is the resort of pilgrims from all parts to observe the festa 
of S. Michel. A Cave (with contiguous chapels, etc.), 
approached by 55 rock-hewn steps, is shown as the spot where 
S. Michael miraculously appeared to S. Laurentius, in49T. 

About half a million of sheep are fed on the plains round 
Foggia (descending from the mountains in October). They 
were once nearly nine times as numerous. It is exceedingly 
interesting, in spring and autumn, to watch this migration of 
countless flocks, shepherds, and often proprietors with their 
families, and the fine white Abruzzi dogs. These plains, known 
as the Tavoliere della Puglia (80 miles by 30), were till 
lately exclusively royal domains, and their occupiers were not 
allowed to cultivate. £ut now freeholds are sold, cultivation is 
increasing, and the sheep are becoming less numerous. 

The line now traverses the vast and monotonous Tavoliere 
di Puglia to Cervaro, where there is a branch to Ordona, Ascoli, 
and Candela, Giardinetto (for Troja, 7 miles N.). Crossing 
the Cervaro river, we leave the great plain at Bovino (anc. 
FiHnum)^ notorious for brigandism, then (after passing three 
tunnels)' reach Onsara, Montagulo, and Savignano-Greci. The 
last station is named from two villages on opposite s.vi&*^ ^^ "^^ci^ 
ravine, through which the CetvaTO ^on<i%. TV^fc \\xifc ^«^ 
ascends continaously, till at PianeiolloYo \\. ^XlivcL^ ^\»s\!^ 
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1789 feet, and then by a tunnel, two miles in length, passes 
through the highest part of the Apennines, and descends towards 
Ariano, (Population, 14,000.) Many of the poorer inhabitants 
live in caverns in the rocks. From Ariano a six hours* excur- 
sion can be made to the mephitic lake of Arosanctus^ com- 
memorated by Virgil and Cicero. 

Passing through two tunnels, we arrive at Starza, Then 
comes another tunnel, and beyond the stations of Montecalvo 
and Buonalbergo. Down the ravine of the Miscana, across the 
Ufita river, and j4pice is reached. Entering the Calore Valley, 
we cross the Tamaro to Ponte Valentino station. We next reach 
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(situate three-quarters o! a mile from station), on a hill bounded 
by the Sabato and Calore. (Population, 21,100.) 

This town, originally Maleventum, was founded, according 
to traditioQ, by Diomedes, son of Ulysses and Circe ; and be- 
came a Rotnan colony under the name Beneventum b.c. 268. 
Pyrrhus was defeattd, aod Hanno twice routed in the neigh- 
bourhood. At one time Beneventum was one of the most 
important towns in Souihtrn Italy> and in the sixth century 
was the seat of a Lombard duchy. In the eleventh century, 
the Emperor Henry III. ceded it to Leo IX. It subsequently 
remained a Papal dependence till the foundation of the Italian 
kingdom. 

Cathedral of S. Potimus. Dates from the 12th cen- 
tury. Fagade and bell-tower in Lombard-Saracenic stjle. In 
front, an Egyptian Obelisk in red granite, from a Temple of 
Isis. Bronze doors with scriptural bas-reliefs, executed at Con- 
stantinople 1 150. Mediaeval pulpits, on fanciful columns, sup- 
ported by animals, by Nicholaius (131 1). The paintings and 
monuments are of no great merit or interest. Roman bas- 
reliefs on the bell-tower. 

On the east side of the town is the Porta Aurea, or 
triumphal arch of Trajan, of Greek marble, 53 feet in height, 
built in 112 A.D. A beautiful structure^ with splendidly pre- 
served friezes, representing events in the conquest of Dacia, 
and other scenes in the £mperor*s life, his apotheosis^ etc. A 
siatae of Trajan once crowned the arch. 

Jy^c town wallSf and other parts ol \.te\.o^\x,^o^ mw^i 
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ancient relics. A marble Apis on a pedestal with curious 
arabesque, a relic of Samnite art, stands before the Prefecture. 
The castle terrace affords magnificent views. 

Churcli of S. Juvenalis, or Santa Sofia. Ancient 
columns, bas-relief, mediaeval Campanile, cloisters, etc. 
Churcli of the SS. Annunziata with numerous marbles 
and columns. The Liceo (once a Jesuit convent) has many 
Roman sculptures and inscriptions found in and near the town. 
There are a few antiquities in the court of the Palace of the 
Cardinal Legate (now a barrack). 

In the neighbourhood of this town was fought, in 1266, the 
battle of Benevento, at which King Manfred was defeated by 
Charles I, of Anjou. 

From Benevento the railway follows the right bank of the 
Calore. Tunnel. Picturesque villages on the declivities. Fitu- 
lano station. Tunnel. Torrecuso on hills to the left. Ponte di 
Benevento. The high road crosses the Calore over an iron 
bridge. Tunnel. Station of 5. Lorenzo Maggiore. The town 
is on a hill to the right. Solopaca, The village is at the foot 
of Monte Tabumo, on the opposite side of the river, approached 
by an iron bridge. Pass the Lago di Telese, an unhealthy 
marsh on the left. Telese station. The town on the hills to 
the right, with mineral springs. Anc. Telesia, a Samnite town ; 
occupied by Hannibal j taken and destroyed by the Romans ; 
re-colonized by Augustus j devastated by earthquakes in the 
ninth century, and finally destroyed by the Saracens. 

Cerreto, Piedimonte (with Mont Miletto, 6475 ^^^t). Alife, 
Caiazzo^ etc., with some ancient or mediaeval objects of interest, 
and much fine scenery, can be visited from Telese. 

Passing along the Volturno Valley, we reach Amorosi and 
Dugenta. In the vicinity is S- Agata del Goti (anc. SaH- 
cola) ', many ancient coins and vases in the Museum at Naples 
were found here. 

Station Fialle, after which we pass under the wonderful 
aqueduct, called the Ponta della Valle, or Carolina Aque- 
•duct. Station Maddaloni. Rapid descent, with splendid views 
of Vesuvius, etc., etc. Two tunnels. Caserta (see p. 170). 
Across the canal of the Lagni and the fertile Terra di Lavoro. 
Marcianise, Aversa. Population, 21,000. The earlies^t 
Norman settlement in Italy, a.d. 1029. Here is situated a 
celebrated lunatic asylum founded by Murat, known. ^& \!x<& 
Maddalena, one of the earliest to d\%c^t^ ^'^ ^^ ^-^^^a 
of harsh restraiat. S> Elpidioy i m\\es east ol KN«%"a. V: 
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Atella), wbenoe iprang the Oscao Tanxs, long a faToaritt 
amiueincBt in ancient Rome, with Haccns (see Pompeian 
paintiDgs) as a leading diaracter. From the Oscan Maccns, 
the Neapolitan Pnlcinella and English Fondi are donbtless 
deriTcd. After passing S. Anttmo, FraltO'Grttmo, Catoria, 
md diroogh a tDnoel, we sooa reach the oeotral station at 
Naples, 

Naples (p. 1S3). 




l^apb. 



Italian, Napoli. French^ Naples. 

(Hotels. — See Appendix.) 

SPECIAL NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 

On arrival at Naples, the luggage of every passenger, by 
land or by sea, is examined. The annoyances that travellers 
once had to endure, in getting from the railway or steamboat to 
their hotel, are becoming fewer every year. It is best to dis- 
regard the solicitations of all touters, and proceed at once to the 
omnibus belonging to the hotel ; and if there is not an hotel 
omnibus, enter a fiacre. Never be betrayed into an altercation 
with the cabdriver ; arrange with him as to the carriage of the 
luggage, and pay the other fare according to the fixed tarifiE (see 
below). In case of a misunderstanding, call a policeman, or if 
redress cannot be obtained in this way, take his number, and 
then apply to the Central Bureau of the Corso Pubblico, Hotel 
de Ville, Piazza del Municipio (ist fioor). 

Cab Fares are cheap in Naples, being at the following 
rate ; — 

From sunrise to midnight. 

The fare i horse 70 c. 2 horses 1.40 

1st hour „ I. jo „ 2.20 

Succeeding hours „ i „ 1.7c 

From midnight to sunrise. 

The fare i horse i fr. 10 c. 2 horses 2.20 

1st hour „ 2 „ 10 „ 3.20 

Succeeding hours „ i „ 50 ^> '^•'.'i*^ 

Fractions of an hour are charged as Vi^M «c^\vG\i.T% 
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Tramways, i. — Posilipo — Posta. 

^ 2. — Torretta — Reclasorio (Workhouse). 

„ 3. — S. Ferdinaodo — Maseam. 

4. — Porta Capoana — Poggioreale. 

5. — S. Ferdinando— Portici — Torre del Greco. 

The fare on almost all these lines (except 5) : 

Whole coarse 25 c. first, 15 and 10 c. second. 
Half courses 15 „ 10 ,, 

On Sundays and holidays no half courses. 

Central starting point is S. Ferdinando, in front of the Royal 
Palace. 

Steam Tramway to Pozzuoli, Casoria, and Caivano. 

Omnibuses at cb^ap fares run frequently along the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. 

Boats. Fare from the steamer to the Custom House, i 
franc. There is no fixed tariff for pleasure boats. A bargain 
must therefore be struck with the boatman. 

In making purchases at shops, remember it is the 
custom of the country to ask considerably more than will be 
taken. It is by no means infra dig. to drive a hard bargain. 
Never let the traveller allow a touter to introduce him to a shop 
to make purchases. 

For a list of the principal Festivals, see Calendar, in 
Appendix. No traveller, who can make it convenient to stay, 
should omit witnessing a Neapolitan Festival. Music, dances, 
processions, costumes, and enthusiasm. 

It should be born in mind that there is only one Rail- 
Way Station in Naples. 

The lover of Oysters will find them in perfection in 
Naples. The oyster stalls on the Quay S. Lucia are recom- 
mended to his notice. 

If the traveller does not obtain at his hotel good macaroni, 
or the celebrated shell-fish soup, or the not less celebrated 
Neapolitan ices, he should get them at any of the various caf6s, 
as they are specialities. 

Lava Ornaments, coral ornaments, or gloves, are spe- 
cialities of Naples, and good things to bring away as presents 
or souvenirs. 
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THEATRES. 



Nearly all the theatres open their doors about half-past 7 -, 
sentatloDs commence at 8, and close at imdm^X* 



PRINCIPAL SIGHTS. 1 8$ 

S. Carlo . . (p. 244) Opera. 

Bellini . . . Near the Museutn . . Opera. 

Fondo . . . Strada del M0I0 . . • Drama. 

Fiorentini . . Strada Fiorentini . . . Drama. 

Teatro Nuovo . Strada Nuova .... Opera BouflF6. 

Sannazaro . . Chiaja Drama. 

Fenice . . . (Piazza del Municipio) . Burlesque ballet. 

3rd class. 

San CarliDo . „ „ . . Marionettes, Pul- 

ci Delia, or Punch 
and Judy. 

Post Offices. — Palazzo Gravina, Strada di Montoliveto 5 
open 9 to 12 a.m. 3 4 to 8 p.m. Branches in Via Chiaja, Tor- 
retta, S. Lucia, Via Foria ; letter-boxes in various parts. Postage 
stamps sold at the tobacco shops. Telegraph Office at Greneral 
Post Office. Branches in different parts. 

Reading Rooms at the principal booksellers. 

For Sea Bathing, better go to Sorrento, Capri, or Ischia. 

Churches.— Church of England, Christ Church, in Via 
di S. Pasquale, Sundays, ii.o and 3.15; Wednesdays and 
Fridays, ii.o. Scotch Presbyterian, in Largo di Capella Vecchia, 
Sundays, ii.o and 3.30. German and French Protestant, Vico 
Freddo (Str. Poerio), Sundays, lo.o and 12.0. Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission Church, 210, Toledo, Sundays at midday, 
and 7.0 p.m. Roman Catholic (see Churches pp. 191 — 208). 

PRINCIPAL SIGHTS, AND TIMES FOR 

SEEING THEM. 

Aquarium. — Daily, 8 to 6. 2 fr. October to May ; i fr. June 
to September ; p. 245 . 

Archives (at S. Severino). — By permission of the Keeper, i fr. 

Albergo de* Poveri. — p. 248. 

Botanic Garden. — p. 245. 

Castel Nuovo. — p. 241. Armoury only by permission of Minis- 
ter of War. Church, 50 c. (customary). 

Castel del Ovo. — p. 242. 

Castel Capuano. — p. 242. 

Castel del Carmine. — p. 242. 

Castel Sant* Elmo. — p. 242, i fr. to soldier in attendance. 

Catacombs. — Apply to porter at Albergo d^'^wetv^'wA^^'^ 
tride to its funds. Porter, aj c* 
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Cemeteries. — Campo Saoto Vecchio, Campo Santo Nuovo, and 

Protestant Cemetery (J fr.) j p. 248. 
Charches. — Open free till about midday 5 after that on applica- 
tion to the sacristan. 

„ The Doomo, etc., with Basilica of S. Restituta 

(^ fr.), and Chapel of S. Gennaro; p. 191. 
Festival of the Liquefaction^ first Sunday in 
May, Sept. 19th to 26th, and Dec. i6th. 

,j S. Martino^ daily, 10 to 4; p. 203. By ticket for 

museum. 

„ S. Sever ino. Cloisters of. Permission from Keeper 

of the Archives. Fee, i fr. See p. 206. 

,, Santa Chiara, S. Domenico Maggiore, S. Filippo 

Neri, S. Giovanni a Carbonara, S. Lorenzo, 
rincoronata, S. Maria dell* Annunziata, S. 
Maria la Nuova, Monte Oliveto ; pp. 194 — 208. 

Library, National. — Daily. 8 to 2,. Sundays and holy days ex- 
cepted; p. 228. 
„ Brancacciana, daily for two hours before sunset ; p. 238. 
„ Municipal (or of St. Gircomo), daily, 6 to 10 p.m. 5 

p. 239. 
,f of the Gerolomini, daily, 9 to 1 1 ; p. 239. 
„ of the University, daily, 9 to 3. Permission readily 
granted -, p. 239. 
Lighthouse on Molo. — Ascent, i fr. 

Museum, National, daily, 9 to 3, except certain holy days (i fr., 
children 30 c). See p. 209. Sundays free from lotoi. 

Observatory on the Capodimonte. — p. 245. 

Palazzo Reale. — A porter conducts to the Intendant, who sup- 
plies gratuitously a card, which also admits to the other 
royal palaces, of which the names are torn ofE as the 
ticket is used. Attendant at each i fr. ; porter a trifle } 
p. 239. 
Palazzo di Capodimonte. — Daily, 10 to 4. See above. The 
palaces at Caserta, Quisitana, Astori, and Favorita, are 
also included in the above arrangement. 
Palazzo Sant* Angelo. — Picture Gallery. By permission of the 
^^^ Marquis 5 p. 241. 

^^■■zo Fondi. — Picture Gallery. By permission of the prince 5 
V p, 241, 
Jao Miranda. — Daily, 12 to 2 on \eav\n^ card. 50 c. to 
porter. Picture Gallery, i fr.-, p. az^^. 
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Panorama Chiatamone. — Price varies according to subject, from 
I to 2 fr. 

Teatro di San Carlo. — p. 244. 

Tomb of Virgil. — J fr. to Custodian ; p. 248. 

Villa Nazionale. — Promenade, gardens, etc., free. Free concerts, 

in winter 4 to 6 ) summer 9 to 11 > p. 244. 
Virgil, Tomb of — 50 c. 5 p. 248. 

Tfaples is, perhaps, the loveliest spot in Europe. The 
beautiful bay, reflecting the buildings in its azure waters ; the 
picturesque amphitheatre formed by the verdant, villa-sprinkled 
hills that enclose the city ; mighty Vesuvius on the right ; the 
fair shores, sweeping round on the one hand by Portici and 
Castellamare to Capri, and on the other bj Pozzuoli and Mis- 
enum to romantic Iscbia--of all this most travellers have some 
previous idea from description 5 but the universal verdict of 
visitors is, that neither pen nor pencil ever gave any real con- 
ception of the surpassing loveliness of Naples and its Bay, as 
seen from the sea. 

The city of Naples is divided into two unequal portions hj 
a ridge of hills, extending from the Castle of St. Elmo to the 
promontory surmounted by the Castle dell* Ovo. The older 
and larger part is traversed from north to south by the Toledo 
or Strada di Roma, and in it are situate the chief public buildings. 
The district west of the Castle of St. Elmo is called the Chiaja. 
Its principal street, the Riviera di Chiaja, about a mile in length, 
is only separated from the Bay by a public promenade, called 
the Villa Nazionale, formerly Villa Reale. 

'* Naples is built in the form of an amphitheatre ; and as 
the ground ascends gradually from the sea, there are a certain 
number of straight streets following the slope of the ground, 
and a certain number running round the line of the bay. The 
outer or seaward rows extend nearly five miles, and of these 
the principal promenade — it can hardly be called a street — ^the 
Chiaja, occupies about one. This is the best part of the city. 
Most of the chief palaces are situated in h; and as there is 
nothing between it and the sea but the " Villa," a magnificent 
walk, planted with every variety of tree that will grow in Naples, 
it is both the pleasantest and the healthiest portion of the city. 
The Toledo, the principal seat of business, is wide,tK<^ Vlwssrs- 
are loftj, and the shops brilliant •, l\ie CTONiri\%«&^«a^.>^^^'^'^^ 
more noisy, than any that Paris can eTWv\>\\.:' — ¥efrnj\5'nA,%e 
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The great pobUc squares of Naples are caOed largki, or 
fiaxxi. In the Lar]g;o del Mercato, near the Chnrch of the 
CanDfoe, a great Market is held ererj Mcmdaf and Fiidaj, 
formerlj one oC the most pictoresqne and striking scenes on the 
Continent, There it was that, in 1647, Masanidlo excited his 
comrades to rerolt^ the principal of the diree fountains orna- 
menting the square ^et bearing the name of the patriot fisher- 
man, Manf of the cries peraliar to the market hare been 
e&ctiirelf introduced into the famous *' Market Chorus " of 
Anber's stirring openu In 1799 this square was the scene of 
manf political executions. On the Mole, the Italian storj- 
tellers, surrounded bj their eager groups of listeners, maj 
occastooaUj be met with. Of late, however, they hare taken 
more to the sea-shore bejond the Mob Piccolo. On the 
spacious Quay of St. Lucia, beyond Pizzofalcone, and tiie 
dastel deli' Chro, Neapolitan street-life is to be seen to per- 
fection. 

To this street-life of Naples, Lord Broughton thus 
alludes in his ** Naples, Political and Social " — 

''The rumble of carts and carriages of every description, 
which, with the greatest velocity and frightful shouts, cut 
through the crowds of people every moment, the running, 
struggling, poshing, and fighting, form the most extraordinary 
picture that can be seen m Europe. It has been computed 
that, at every moment of the day, more than fifty thousand 
persons may be found in the Toledo, with above fifteen hun- 
dred vehicles of various kinds 5 coachmen, cartmen, muleteers^ 
and pedestrians, all contributing to the incessant din 5 some 
swearing, some screaming, some singing, some holding forth 
on the new opera, others on the last lottery, and all talking even 
more with their hands than with their tongues. Amidst this 
throng of passengers, everything which can be done under the 
open canopy of heaven is going forward in this busy street. 
The shoemaker, the tailor, and the joiner are all there at work ; 
the writer sits at his desk, and his employers stand beside him, 
dictating with the utmost gravity the secrets of their hearts, 
lipb they are unable themselves to indite. A decrepit old 
in is screaming out a hymn as a penance, whilst her voice 
^ned in that of a quack doctor recommending his wares, 
[lers play their tricks, gamblers shout out the number of 
XMine they are playing, females are stuffing mattresses, 

iJng vegetables, p/ucking poultry, and acounxi^ ^ans^ all in 
yea way," 
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Whatever may be the romantic beauty of its site and sur- 
roundings, the sanitary and municipal arrangements of Naples 
are far from perfection. The author of "Italian Pictures" 
says : — 

'* The paving is about the worst in Europe^ and the drain* 
age extremely incomplete. Evil odours are more abundant in 
Naples than any other Italian city, and the warmth of the cli- 
mate at once adds to their number and intensifies their quality. 

The sun shines his brightest, and the zephyrs blow their 

softest 3 the sea is of the deepest blue> and the mountains of the 
most glorious purple. Nowhere is there lovelier scenery for 
the poet and the artist; nowhere finer fish, sweeter fruit, or 
better game for the gourmand. The oysters of Tusaro are equal 
to those of Milton or Faversham, or the Rocher de Cancale ; 
and macaroni — there is no need to discuss ther macaroni of 
Naples. Now all these are, undoubtedly, advantages, and, to 
counterbalance them, I am obliged to confess that Naples is an 
ill-built, ill- paved, ill-lighted, ill-drained, ill- watched, ill-governed, 
and ill-ventilated city. If you look at it from the sea, it is most 
beautiful ; if you enter it from the south, over the bridge Santa 
Maddalena, you will have a favourable impression ; if you keep 
to the Chiaja — which is quite the west end, and ought not to be 
called the city at all, for the whole mass of buildings lies to the 
north-east — if you keep to the Chiaja and the Strada di Toledo, 
and one or two more of the principal streets and places, you 
may preserve your first impressions 5 but if you wander exten- 
sively on foot, you will say of Naples what is frequently said of 
Constantinople.' ' 

Happily, the Naples of to-day does not justify the strong 
language which, with perfect propriety, might have been used 
with regard to it several years ago. 

HISTORY- 

The origin and name of Naples are Greek. There is no 
doubt that an ^olian colony was founded on the bay of Puteolis 
at least a thousand years B.C., under the name of Kyme. This 
colony was the parent of Parthenope or Phaleron, the older part 
of the city ) the later part was known as the Neapolis (new 
city), whence the modem name Naples. Both cities were 
ultimately blended in one republic, and became allied with 
Rome about 400 b.c. Here during the cml-^^x^^^^^^ftx^gj 
trated a fearful massacre. Here A.wgvi%ta"5 2LtAN\x^^\A'^ 
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Other celebrated Romans dwelt, and here Nero stratted on the 
stage to seek, as an actor^ the plaudits of the multitade. As 
the Roman empire fell to pieces, Naples became subject to the 
Goths under Theodoric. In 536 a.d. Belisarios took the city by 
storm, and it remained subject to the Eastern Empire, until in 
543 Totila, leader of the Goths, reduced it by famine and 
levelled its walls with the ground. It became again subject to 
the Eastern Empire for a time ; then as that empire crumbled, 
maintained an independent existence for about four centuries. 
Roger I., a Norman chief, next conquered it, was proclaimed 
King of Naples and Sicily, and during the twelfth and part of 
the thirteenth centuries Naples remained under the Norman 
rule. Anjou and Spain subsequently took their turn at ruling 
Naples. For about two centuries the city was governed by 
Spanish viceroys, who were really dictators, and whose word 
was law to its citizens. As Spain lost the power of maintaining 
her old ascendancy in Europe, her outlying dependencies, Naples 
among the rest, were grievously taxed to uphold her decaying 
throne. Every article of food or clothing was taxed, until the 
system became so unbearable that the populace gladly responded 
to the call of Masaniello, rose in revolt, compelled the governor 
to repeal all the imposts, remaining, however, faithful to the 
Spanish power. For a short period (twenty-seven years) 
Austrian viceroys took the place of the Spanish rulers, until 
after the victory of Bitonto over the Imperialists in 1734, Don 
Carlos, younger son of Philip IV. of Spain, assumed the crown 
of Naples, under the title of Charles III. To him the city owes 
its present development in extent and wealth. His successors 
of the house of Bourbon further improved the city. Under 
the first Empire the throne was given in succession to 
Joseph Buonaparte and Joachim Murat, and the Bourbons were 
restored to power in 1815. On September 7tb, i860, after a 
victorious march through Sicily and South Italy, Garibaldi 
entered Naples at the head of his volunteers. He was received 
with enthusiastic joy by the populace ; and by the Plebiscite of 
Oct. 21, Naples became united with the rest of Italy under 
Victor Emanuel. Although since that period Naples has been 
only the chief town of a province, with a prefecture and military 
^^mandant, it has lost nothing of its old importance and ani- 
^Btion. It has a population of nearly 500,000. 
^During his reign Victor Emanuel accomplished much for 
J^ivprovement of Naples. He cut new streets, planted the 
'squares, formed a splendid cmbanVLmetil itotck ^^ ^«^ 
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of St. Lucia to the Villa Nazionale ; along the heights above 
the town a good road^ the Corso Vittoria Ecnanuele^ has been 
formed, and though last, not least, some progress has been 
made in effecting the much-needed sanitarj improvements of 
Naples. 

THE DUOMO, 

The Cathedral stands in the Strada del Daomo, on the 
site of a temple of Neptune, of which the columns of granite 
and ancient marble found in the present structure probably 
formed a portion. It was commenced by Masuccio^ under 
Charles L of Anjou, in 1272, and completed in 1314. It was 
dedicated to S. Januarius. In 1456 it was almost entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake, and was afterwards rebuilt by 
Alpbonso I. Notwithstanding frequent alterations made during 
the 17th and i8th centuries, it still retains much of its original 
Franco- Gothic character. 

The Church is a Basilica, having a Gothic nave and two 
aisles separated by two ranges of pilasters. The Baptismal 
fonts, of green basalt, are evidently, by their Bacchanalian 
emblems, of pagan origin. Above the principal gate are (I.) 
the tomb of Charles I. d'Anjou, and (r.) tomb of Charles 
Martel, King of Hungary, and his wife, Clementina, daughter 
of Rudolph of Hapsburgh. Over the side entrances are pictures 
by Vasari, The ceiling is adorned with paintings by Santafede 
(square), and Pincenzio da Forti (oval). The frescoes of Doc- 
tors of the Church, Patron Saints of the City, and the Twelve 
Apostles above the arches of the nave are by Luca Giordano* 
S. Cirillo and the S. Crisostomo are by Solimena, 

Passing along the left aisle we find in the second chapel — 
Incredulity of S. Thomas . . . Marco da Siena. 

Bas-relief, the Entombment . . Giovanni da Nola, 

In the fourth chapel (that of the Seripandi family) — 
The Assumption ...... Perugino, 

much restored in parts. Cardinal Carafa, who ordered the 
painting, is represented kneeling on the left. 

In the left transept — 

Monument of Andrew, King of Hungary. 

Tomb of Pope Innocent IV. 

The entrance to the Sacristy next presents itself. Within 
are numerous portraits of Archbishops of Naples. 

On the left of the high altar is the chapel of the Ca^^ect^ 
Gjleotta family ; over the altar is — 
Our Saviour between SS. Januanus Bca^ N.\}c^^xi'a.<\xss% 
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Beneath the high altar, down a double flight of marble 
steps, is the Confessio or Shrine of San Gennaro, built 
by Cardinal Carafa in 1497. Ten Ionic columns support the 
marble roof. The saint's remains are beneath the altar, and 
close by is a kneeling statue of Cardinal Carafa. 
To the right of the choir is the TOCCO Chapel. 
Tomb of St. Asprenus. 
Frescoes (scenes from his life). 
In the corner of the right transept, the MinutOli Chapel 
(thirteenth century), designed by Masuccio — 
Passion of our Lord (the upper 

paintings) .... TommcLSo degli Stefanu 

Members of Minutoli family (the lower paintings) Unknotim, 
The latter are curious for costume, but, unfortunately, have 
been painted over. 

Altar ...... Pietfo degli Stefanu 

Tomb of Cardinal Minutoli, and Gothic Canopy Baboccio. 

Tombs of Archbishops of the family. 
Readers of Boccaccio will call to mind the adventure of the 
Jockey of Perugia, who came by night to this chapel to steal a 
ring from the archbishop's corse. 

In the nave, notice the Archbishop's chair. The rich folia- 
tion of the columns and elegant tracery of the arch of the nave, 
are considered almost unique. 
In the right aisle, the Brancia Chapel. 

Tomb of Card. Carbone and Gothic Canopy . Baboccio, 

The Caracciolo Chapel contains a 

Wooden crucifix Masuccio, 

A door out of the left aisle conducts to the Basilica of 
Santa RestitUta, the ancient cathedral for the Greek 
ritual. The ancient Corinthian columns of the nave, and two 
white marble columns by the tribune, are from the Temple of 
Apollo, which fotraerly occupied this site. This church dates 
from the seventh century 5 restored in the seventeenth 5 but 
some of the pointed arches in the nave and the Gothic chapels 
in the right aisle are part of the original structure. Near the 
entrance are 

Tomb of Mazzocchi (scholar). 
Tomb of Canonico Jorio (antiquarian). 

Observe on the roof ot the nave, 
S. Restituta's bod/carried by angels m a 

boat to Iscbia • • . • • L'w.ca GviTdxmo, 
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Behind the high altar in the choir^ 

> Virgin and Archangel Michael and S. 

Restituta Silvestro de Buoni. 

On the left of the church is the Chapel Of Santa Maria 
del Principio. 

Ancient mosaic^ Virgin and Child> called del Principio, as 

being the first picture of the Virgin venerated in Naples. 

Bas-reliefs, parts of eighth-century pulpits, representing 

scenes from livesof SS. Januarius, £ustatius> and Joseph. 

At the end of the right aisle is the Chapel of St. Giovanni 

in Fonte, once the Baptistery, the cupola of which is covered 

with early mosaics and paintings. 

From the right aisle of the church we enter the Chapel 
of San Gennaro (or Capella del Tesoro). A vow made 
during the plague of 1527 was the origin of this edifice. It was 
commenced in 1608, and completed, at a cost of half a millioti 
ducats, in twenty-nine years. It is in the form of a Greek 
cross. Notice the splendid Bronze Grille, designed by Fansaga, 
which occupied forty-five years of patient work. 
17 altars, and 42 marble columns. 
19 bronze statues of saints. 

Sick waiting at Tomb of S. Gennaro . Domenichino. 

Martyrdom of S. Gennaro ... „ 

Dead man raised up at the Tomb of S. Gennaro 
Sick Cured with Oil from Lamp at Tomb of S. 
Gennaro ....... 

S. Gennaro Curing a Demoniac. 

The latter was completed by Spagnoletto, 
S. Gennaro leaving Fiery Furnace (in r. chapel) Spagnoletto, 
Frescoes of roof, lunettes, etc. . . Domenichino, 

Numerous Frescoes, from life of S. Grennaro. 

In the Sacristy of the Tesoro, 

S. Gennaro Curing a Demoniac .... Slanziani. 

Several Paintings L. Giordano, 

Rich collection of Plate and Vestments. 

Silver bust of S. Grennaro, covered with valuable offerings 

from various monarchs. Notice rich parure of diamonds 

and emeralds from Joseph Buonaparte. 
3 silver statues, and 45 busts of saints, etc. 
S. Gennaro's Martyrdom (pencil drawin^'^ , D^memcVvm^. 
High Altar, with silver reWei — Aitwa\ dl ^txxNavo& ^"^^ "^ 
Gennaro. 
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Befasod the altar is a UhenuK^ cofitaifitng the two phials of 
ibe saint's blood. For times when the cereniooj of fiqnefaction 
takes place, see mir Travellers* Calendar in Appendix. 

S. Janoarins (S. Gennaro) was of ancient Roman descent, 
became a Cbristtan in his earij jears^ and was made first 
Bishop of Benerento io a«d. 304. Jannarins and his friends 
Socios and Procnlns seem to hare passed onscathed throogh 
the fearfnl persecotions of Diodetian and Maximilian. But 
on the accession of GaWios, Timothens the pro-praetor of 
Campania, determined to staj the labours of die Christian 
bishop. He sommoned Jaooarias and his deacons before him, 
ordered them to recant, and on their refusal, condemned them 
to be bnmed. Thej were cast into a fierf fomacse; sweet 
mnnc was heard in the midst of the flames; and when, at the 
command of Timotheas, the fomace was opened, fire leaped 
forth and destroyed his soldiers, while the saints remained un- 
hart. Other miracles followed, but did not preserve the life of 
the saint, who perished hj the sword at Solfatara, on the morn- 
ing of September 19th, a.d. 305. Two phials full of the blood 
of S. Janaarias were preserved, which according to tradition 
liquefies accordingly at certain appointed times. When the 
** miracle " takes place, the head is placed on the altar, in a 
magnificent shrine, together with the crystal vase containing 
the two phials. Only one phial is now exhibited, the contents 
of the other having been carried oft to Madrid by Charles 
III., where, in the absence of the head, the miracle only takes 
place on the anniversary of the martyrdom. 

Permission to inspect the Tesoro of San Gennaro must be 
obtained from the President of the Deputies entrusted with the 
administration of the chapel revenues. 

SANTA OHIARA, 

More like a long hall than a church— 270 feet long by 104 
feet broad. Commenced in the Gothic style in the reign of 
Robert of Anjou) completed by Masuccio II., in Romanesque, 
circ. 1320. Overloaded with excessive ornamentation in 1752. 
At this date the frescoes of Giotto, with one exception, were 
whitewashed, to make the church look lighter. The only 
remnant is the Madonna della Grazie (3rd pier on the left). 
^^n the left of principal entrance — 

^mTomb of Onofrio di Penna (Secretary of King 

^" LadislauB), Now an altar . . • • BaLoccui, 
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Fresco, Madonna Enthroned . . \%Zstro%To^. 

David Playing before the Ark (on roof) . ) Q h n 

3 circular paiD tings over high altar . . ) 
S. Chiara putting Saracens to Flight at 

Assisi (roof of nave) . . . Frances, di Mura. 

Four Doctors of the Churchy and large 

fresco close by Bonito. 

The Four Virtues . ..... Conca. 

Holy Sacrament (on roof over high altar) Frances, di Mura, 
King Robert at the Building of the Church 

(over principal entrance) . . . . . Ibid, 

The San Felice Chapel (8th)— 

Crucifixion . Lanfranco. 

Ancient Sarcophagus^ with bas-relief of the Marriage of Pro- 

tesilaus and Laodatnia, used as the tomb of Cesare San 

Felice, Duke of Rodi. 

The Balzo Chapel contains tombs of that family. The 
CitO Chapel, sculpture by San Martino. 

The mediaeval tombs of Anjou Princes, etc.^ give the chief 
interest to this church. 

Gothic monument of Robert the Wise Pancius tsf Johannesi 
The sitting figure represents Robert as a King, the recum- 
bent one as a Franciscan friar. He assumed this habit a few days 
before his deaths in 1343. It is said that Petrarch supplied the 
inscription. 

Tomb of Charles the Illustrious. 
„ Mary of Valois. 
„ Mary, Empress of Constantinople. 
,9 Agnese and Clementia, daughters of foregoing. 
9, Mary (child of Charles the Illustrious). 
£legant Monument to Antonia Gaudino Giovanni da Nola, 

This is near the door on the left of the church. The epitaph 
is by the poet, Antonio Epicure, on the death of the young girl 
at the age of fourteen^ on the day appointed for her wedding. 

In Chapel 2, on left, tomb of Raimondo Cabano, formerly 
a Moorish slave, afterwards High Seneschal to Joanna I., and 
one of the chief of those concerned in the murder of her 
husband. 

Cbapel on right of high altar. Burial-place of the Bo\ith<wss.. 
Tomb of Prince Philip . . . • Saiv 'Nlox\:\tva. 

Tombs of five other children ol C\\2Lt\^^ \\\. i 
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The polpit of this diarch, supported by four lions, has some 
remarkable 13th centarj bas-reliefs of the martjrdom of SS. 
John and Catherine. 

Bas-reliefs under organ. History of St. Catherine of Akx- 
andria. 

In Refectory of Franciscan Convent attached to 
the church — 

Saviour with Virgin and Saints . . ) o l ? ^ ^- ^^ 
King Robert and family . . . \ ^'^^ ^/ ^«^'^^- 
Close by b the large Monastery of S- Chiara, once 
containing 400 nuns ; area now occupied by shops } at extremity 
of No. 23, see — 

Miracle of Loaves and Fishes (fresco) . • . Giotto. 
The Clocktower of S. Chiara is a fine specimen of 
decorative art. It was projected to illustrate the five orders of 
architecture. The Tuscan portion was executed under King 
Robert ; the Doric was completed in the i^th^ and the Ionic 
early in the 17th century, leaving the Campanile still unfinished. 

S. DOMENICO MAGGIORE. 

A Gothic building, founded in 1285^ from designs by 
Masuccio I. Altered at various times, now one of the most 
richly-adorned churches in Naples. Fine nave, 2 aisles, 27 
chapels, and 12 altars. Gothic arches stuccoed and regilt. Flat 
1 8th century roof, not in harmony with the other parts. Com- 
mencing on the right — 
Chapel I. (St. Martin), with arabesques on arch over entrance. 

Virgin with SS. Dominico and Martin . Andrea da Salerno, 
Chapel 2. Tomb of Archbishop Brancaccio. 

The Madonna .... (attrib.) Agnolo Franco, 

St. Dominic and Magdalen . (attrib.) Stefanone, 

Chapel 3. Frescoes (much repainted) (attrib.) Agnolo Franco. 
Chapel 7. (of the Crucifix) is a church in itself. 

Picture of the Crucifix that spoke to St. 

Thomas Aquinas . . Tommaso degli Stefani, 

Bas-relief of above incident in front of altar. 

Carrying of the Cross and Deposition, on the 
sides of the altar, in Flemish style. 

Tomb of Francesco Carafa . . Agnello del Fiore, 

hTo/nb opposite . Agnello del Fiore &* Giovanni da Nola, 
aJJ Chapel left of principal altar. 
^hmb of £t tore Carala, 
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Chapel by entrance to nave contains — 

Madonna della Rosa .... Maestro Simone, 

Tomb of Conte Bucchianico and wife . Agnello del Fiore. 
Chapel 8. (S. Thomas Aquinas), entrance to Sacristy. 

Altarpiece ...... Luca Giordano, 

Gothic tombs of Aquino family . 

Virgin and Child (on a gold ground) . . . Simone (?) 
The Sacristy has a rich marble pavement. 
Presses made of roots of trees. 
Frescoes (roof) ....*.. Solimena. 

The Annunciation .... Andrea da Salerno, 

45 mortuary chests covered, with velvet, ten 
of which are of Arragonese Princes or 
Princesses. 
From the adjoining Tesoro the heart of Charles If. 
of Anjou^ in its silver casket, was stolen during the French 
occupation. 

In the right transept- 
Bas-relief of S. Jerome. 
Several tombs^ beautiful arabesques, etc. 
The Madonna della Grazie .... Agnolo Franco, 

The latter painting is in one of the chapels in the passage 
opening out of the transept. In this passage are various tombs, 
etc. In the Chapel of St. Bonito, a triptych of the Virgin, 
Child, and Saints, etc., and some i6th century monuments. 
Monument to Zingarelli (in transept) — 

s! m1^^ Magdalene } '° ^'"''" "'^^P^' ; ^'""- -D""*^^^- 
The High. Altar (1652). Splendid specimen of Florentine 
mosaic work 3 notice the verd antique columns for candelabra. 
Four chapels in left transept. In the Pignatelli Chapel see 
The Annunciation (after Titian) . . . L. Giordano. 
In the left aisle are eight chapels. 
Chapel 8. (from entrance) dedicated to S. Maria della Neve. 
Alto-relievo over the altar, with statues of Virgin, and SS. 
Matthew and John, perhaps the chef d'veuvre of Giovanni 
da Nola, 
Monument of Poet Marini. 

„ Bartolommeo Pipi. 

Bust of Marini (alluded to by Milton) Bartolommeo Visconti, 
Chapel 7. (Ruffo Bagnara) — 

Martyrdom of S. Catherine . • Leotiatd^ ^a W&Wy^' 

Tomb of Leonardo TomaceWa ^iS'ig)* 
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Chapel 6. Tombs of Carafa familr— 

A Saint dressing wounds of S. Sebastian. 
Chapel 5. Tombs of Andrea family^- 

Picture of S. Antoninos. 
Chapel 4. (Rota family) — 

St. John the Baptist (statue) . . Giovanni da Nola. 

Monoment of Bernardino Roto (poet), with 

figures of the Amo and Tiber . Domenico d^Auria. 
Chapel 3. Martyrdom of St. John the Evangelist ScipioneGaetano. 

Tomb of Antonio Sarafa (Malizia). 
Chapel 2. (The Rosary)— 

Madonna di St. Andrea. A picture said to be endowed with 
marvellous miracle-working powers. 
Chapel I. (St. Stephen) — 

Infant Christ crowning St. Joseph . . Luca Giordano, 

Adoration of the Magi . . (attrib.) Alhrecht DUrer. 

Holy Family Andrea del Salerno. 

The adjacent monastery contains many memorials of S. 
Thomas Aquinas, university professor here in 1272. His cell 
(now a chapel), his lecture-room, and part of his chair, are still 
shown. In the Piazza outside is the obelisk of S. Domenico 
by Fansaga and Faccaro. 

8. FILIPPO NERI, 

or the church of the Gerolomini, near the Duomo, constructed 
by the Fathers of the Oratory in 1592, from designs of Dionisio 
di Bartolommeo, Facade by Lazxari, altered last century to 
match the church by FugUf and covered with marble. Statues 
by San Martina. Cupola by Lazxari, Interior — a nave and 
two aisles, divided by Corinthian granite columns. Heavy 
architrave and flat roof^ with gilt bas-reliefs. The whole build- 
ing excessively ornamented. 

Frescoes over columns Benasca. 

Fresco over entrance, Christ driving dealers 

from the Temple .... Luca Giordano, 

The architectural details by . . Moscatiello, 
Picture over high altar . Giovan, Bernardino Siciliano, 
I'hc pictures on side walls .... Corenxio, 

Chapel of S. Filippo Neri, left of choir, designed by Giacomo 
Laxxari. 
Painting on Cupola. S. Filippo in glory . . Solimena, 
Chapel deila Concezione, right of choir — 
Cupola, Judith and head of Holofernea . • S\moudV\. 
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The Conception . . • • Cesare Fracanxano* 
Chapel of RufiEo Scella family, left transept, with fluted 
Corinthian columns. 

Six Statues Pieiro Bemim. 

The Nativity • Roncalli. 

Annunciation Saniqfede. 

Chapel of St. Francis (jth on left)— 

St. Francis in prayer Guido* 

Near this chapel, in the nave, is the [inscription to Giam- 
battista Vico, author of the '' Scienzia Nuova," died 1744. 
Chapel of S. Agnese — 

Pictures Roncalli &* L. Giordano. 

In chapels in opposite aisle — 

St. Jerome awed by the last trumpet .... Gessi. 

Adoration of the Magi Corenzio* 

St. Alexis dying .... Pietro da Cortona. 

The picture in the chapel of the Holy Sacrament is the last 
work of Santafede^ unfinished at the time of his decease. 

The Sacristy contains many fine paintings — 

S. Filippo Neri in Glory . . . . L. Giordano. 

Baptism of Jesus Guido. 

Flight into Egypt Ibid. 

Mother of Zebedee and Saviour . . . Santqfede. 

£cce Homo ...... Spa^noletto. 

St. Andrew lUd^ 

Crucifixion Marco da Siena. 

St. Francis Tintoretto. 

Heads of the Apostles .... Domenichino. 
Christ bearing the Cross (2 pictures). . . Bassano. 
Nativity ...... Andrea da Solemo. 

Adoration of the Magi Ibid* 

Jacob and the Angel .... Palma Fecchio. 
St. Sebastian Cav, Arpino. 

8. GIOVANNI A CARBONARA. 

Built in 1344. Designed by Masuccio 11. King Ladislaus 
enlarged and restored the church In 1400. 

Tbe Capella del Miroballl, opposite the entranc3> con- 
tains the Tomb of Trojano Miroballo. 

Statues of S. Augustin and S. John the Baptist in the 
pilasters by the high altar. 

Toxnb of King Ladislaus , . * AnA.Tea C "* 
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This lofty tomb is in three stories ; the first behiad the 
altar, four statues of virtues ; the second Ladislaus and Joanna 
eothroned, with attendant virtues, etc. j the third, the sarco- 
phagus containing the body, with attendant figures, recumbent 
effigy of Ladislaus, angels drawing aside curtain of the canopy, 
etc. On the summit is an equestrian statae of the young 
kbg. 

Frescoes, near the tomb, SS. John and Januarius Bisuccio. 
Jn the chapel behind this tomb (Caracciolo del Sole family). 

Tomb of Sergianni Caracciolo, favourite of Joanna II. assas- 
sinated 1432, through the influence of Corello Rufo, Duchess 
of Sessa. 

Frescoes of Life of the Madonna (note especially 

the Coronation) .... Leonardo da Bisuccio. 

The circular Chapel of the Caracciolo Rossi family left of 
high altar, designed by Girolamo Santacroce. 

Statue of S. Peter ...... Merliano, 

„ S. Paul . . . . . . Santacroce, 

„ S. Andrew ..... Caccavello. 

„ S. James .... Pedro della Piatta. 

These four statues were executed as a trial of skill by the 
sculptors named. 

The Epiphany (Mezzo-relievo) . . . Delia Piatta, 
Bas-reliefs on altar ....... Ibid. 

Two Evangelists and small statues of SS. John 

and Sebastian ...... Santacroce, 

Tomb of Galeazzo ...... S cilia, 

„ Colantonio Caracciolo . Domenico d*Auria, 

In the Sacristy (formerly Somma chapel). 

Small picture ....... Bassano. 

Bas-relief on altar Caccarello. 

15 Frescoes (Old Testament history and 

life of St. John) . . . FasariandDoceno. 

Walnut-wood presses, from . . ' . Vasaris designs. 
The Chapterhouse, a handsome room covered with 
frescoes. From the court enter 

Chapel of the Crucifixion, belonging to the Seripandis. 
The Crucifixion ...... Vasari, 

Chapels of St. Monica and Madonna Consolatrice. 

MONTE OLIVETO, OR 8. ANNA DE LOMBARD I, 

wee a Benedictine Monastery, erected in 141 1, from designs of 
'-rc/o^e. The garden whe^iQ Tasso was so VindV^ cait^^oxXs.^ 
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the monks in 1588 is now a market garden. The Monastery 
buildings are Municipal offices. The church is full of sculpture, 
but its architecture is spoilt by restorations. 

Monument of General Guiseppe Trivubrio (i757)» J^omC' 
nico Fontana, architect (1607). 
Chap. 1. 1. — (Pezzo) Statues and bas-reliefs. 
Chap. 2. 1.— (Piccolomini). 

The Nativity (relief) .... Donatelli (?) 

Singing Angels ....... Rossellino. 

Tomb of Maria of Arragon Ibid. 

The Ascension (picture) . . . Silvestro di Buoni. 
Chap. I. r. (Liguori), Virgin and Child Giovanni da Nola. 

,, Bas-reliefs .... Ibid. 

Chap. 2. r. (Marini). 

The Annunciation (relief) Benedetto da Mariano. 

Chap. 6. 1. St. John Baptist . . . Giov. da Nola. 

Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, contains a life-coloured group 

in terra-cotta of figures kneeling before our Saviour^ being 

portraits of contemporaries of the sculptor, by Modanino. 

In the choir, frescoes by Simone Papa, and numerous monu- 
ments by Nola and others. Organ considered one of the best 
in Italy for tone. 

UINCORONATA, 

Nave and left aisle of this church built by Joanna in com- 
memoration of her marriage with her cousin Louis in 1347 i 
she included the Cappella di Giustizia in which the ceremony 
had been performed. From the gallery (entrance from the 
tower) can be seen a series of admirable frescoes, considered 
good specimens of the school of Giotto. The compartments of 
the Gothic roof are filled with the following subjects : — 

Baptism. Christening of infant son of Duke of Calabria. 
Two half figures in this picture, one crowned with 
laurel, said to be Petrarch and Laura. 
Confirmation. Three children of Joanna. 
Holy Communion. Joanna and others receiving the Host. 
Holy Orders. Boniface Y\\\. consecrating Bishop Louis of 

Anjou. 
Confession. Joanna confessing, penitents being scourged^ 

etc. 
Marriage. Nuptials of Louis and Joanna. Hx^cJq ^^^ikxs^^^ 
as a picture of court life, cosx.v\n\^, TivMVTk&t^> ^\.^.>N»';J^ 
14th century. A portrait o£ Dante s.a\d \.ci\ife ^>ss«roS5c^ 
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Extreme Uoctioo. A djing prince. 
Triamph of the Church. 

Chapel del Crocifisso, end of left aisle. 
Carthusians doing homage to Joanna, and other paindngs 

Gennarodi Cola. 
Frescoes, SS. Martin and George, etc 

S. LORENZO. 

This dinrch was bailt on the site of the ancient Basilicft 
Angnstalis, the n^edng-place of the Senate of Naples ; origi- 
nally Grothic (1324), little of that style now remains except &e 
marble doorway, and the ambulatory with chapels, etc. 

Oar Saviour and St. Francis, etc. (over chief 

entrance) Fincenxo Cor so. 

Sepulchral slab of Giambatdsta Porto, the first encyclopaedist. 
Statues of SS. Francis, Lawrence, and Antony Giov. da Nola. 

Bas-reliefs on high altar Ibid. 

St. Antony, on a gold ground (in chapel) Maestro Simone. 

Coronation of King Robert Ibid, 

In the choir are monuments of — 

Catherine of Austria (1323) .... Masucdo, 
Joanna Durazzo, Countess of Eu, and her husband^ both 

poisoned on the same day, July 20, 1387. 
Princess Mary of Durazzo .... Masucdo IL 

Charles I., Duke of Durazzo Ibid, 

In the cloisters wilf be found the tomb of Ludovico, Alde- 
moresco (1414), Baboccio, 

Petrarch resided for some time in the adjoining monastery ; 
and in this church Boccaccio saw the charming lady whom he 
has immortalized as Fiametta. 

8. MARIA DELU ANNUNZIATA. 

Founded by Queen Sancia ; destroyed, with the exception 
of the sacristry and treasury, by fire, in 1757 ; rebuilt (1782) by 
Vanviielli, now one of the finest examples of classical architec- 
ture in Naples ; forty-four marble columns support the grand 

nice. 

Paintings over high altar and in transept Francesco di Mura, 
"^as-reViti, Nativity and Deposition. 

J, Descent from the Cross • . Giov, da Nola. 

he Caraffa Chapel is very mucYi decoxaX^^. 
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The Treasury is a large hall containing an altar^ and the 

Tomb of Alfonso Sancia . . Domenico d^ Auria. 

Frescoes of roof (also in sacristy) . . . Corenzio. 

Bas-reliefs on sacristy presses . . . Giov, da Nola, 

In front of the high altar is the sepulchral slab of the pro« 

fligate Joanna II. 

8. MARIA LA NUOVA. 

Erected in I2j8, on site of ancient Torre Mastri ; rebuilt 
1599, by Franco 3 consists of a nave and transept, and fourteen 
chapels. Among the paintings on the flat gilt ceiling is the 

Coronation of the Virgin ..... Santqfede* 

Paintings on the Dome Corenzio. 

Frescoes on roof of choir . . Simone Papa the Younger. 
Chapel 1, right. The Archangel Michael Amato il Vecchio. 
Chapel 3, „ Crucifixion^ etc. . . Marco da Siena. 
Chapel of the Crucifix. Frescoes by Corenzio. 
In the right transept is a fine 15th century work with bas- 
reliefs, the monument of Galeazzo Sanseverino. 

In the adjacent chapel^ beautiful wooden crucifix by Giov. 
da Nola. 

Over the high altar (very much repainted) — 
Madonna ..... Tommaso degli Stefant. 

In the nave. Two figures of Children . Luca Giordano. 
Chapel (2, left) of S. Giacomo della Marca is really 
a church, having seven altars, erected by '* il gran capitano " 
Gonsalvo da Cordova, whose nephew Ferdinand, in the chival- 
rous spirit of the age^ raised the two monuments to his chief 
enemies, Pietro Navarro and Lautrec. 

The chapel on the right of high altar contains — 

A picture Spagnoletto (?). 

Frescoes on vault Stanzioni. 

On left of high altar a lofty monument to three of the 
Counts of Sangro. 

In the refectory of the adjacent suppressed convent are 
frescoes from Scripture history, attributed to the Brothers 
Donzelli. 

8. MARTINO. 

The church of S. Martino is beautifullY ^\\»«Swt\^ ^*>5^ 
splendid views, near the Cast\e oi S. ^Vxoo, ^Q,xiXjAft.^/>^^ 
j^2j, rebuilt in the 17th century. SVckce \ii^ ^vv^^ss^s^^"^ 
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Carthusian Convent the church has been shown bj goyemment 
custodians, as an adjunct of the Museum. 

In the vestibule are some rude frescoes by Micco Spadaro 
and Bellisario. The interior of the church is perhaps 
unequalled in Europe for decoration ; coloured marbles, form- 
ing a loog mosaic work, encase the floor, piers, walls, etc. ; an 
open-work screen of marble parts oflf the choir. 

The Ascensidh (frescoes on roof) . . Lanfranco. 

Twelve Apostles (between the windows) . . . Ihid. 
Descent from the Cross (over chief entrance), enviously 
damaged by SpagnoletlOy under pretence of cleaning it. 

Stanxionu 

Moses and Elias Spagnoletto. 

Twelve figures of Prophets over arches of the chapels Ibid, 
In the Choir many works of art will be found. 

Frescoes of the Vault .... Cav. d! Arpino, 

Supper at Emmaus . . . Completed by Bernardino. 

The Nativity Guido. 

This was one of his finest productions ^ it was incomplete 
at his death. 

Fresco, over the Nativity Lanfranco, 

On the side walls of the choir 

The Last Supper Spagnoletto. 

Washing of the Feet Caracciolo. 

Last Supper ....... Stanxionu 

Institution of the Eucharist . . School of P. Veronese, 
The two statues in the choir are by Domenico Bernini and 
Flnelli, The marble ornaments and sculptured rosettes on the 
pilasters are by Fansaga of Carrara. The marble pavement by 
the Carthusian monk Presti, The high altar is from a design 
by Solimena, 

There are five chapels on the right, viz. — 
Chapel I. (Madonna del Rosario). A painting by 

Domenico Vaccaro, 

Chapel 2. Madonna Stanzioni, 

Rebuilding of Lincoln Cathedral, 

and another picture . . Andrea Vaccaro, 
Frescoes on Roof .... Corenxio, 
Chapel 3. S. John baptizing our Saviour . Carlo Maratta. 
Lateral paintings . . . ,De Matteis, 
Oar Saviour among the Blessed 

(Frescoes on ceWrng). . . Sidrvmni, 
Grace and Providence (^marb\es\.'al\]Le&^: Va^cat^^, 
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. Chapel 4. S. Martin .... Annihale Caracci, 
Two lateral paintings . . . Solimena, 

Painted Ceiling Finoglia. 

Charity and Constancy (2 statues). 

San Martino (attrib,) 
Chapel j. (The Choir of the lay brethren) . 

Altar Painting Vaccaro. 

Landscapes (wall frescoes) . . Micco Spadaro. 
Returning from the high altar along the opposite side of the 
church, we reach successively — 

Chapel I. S. Nicholas . . . Pachecco di Rosa. 

Chapel 2. Paintings La Mura. 

Chapel 3. (S. Bruno) painted throughout by . Stanzioni, 

Chapel 4. S. Gennaro and Virgin (bas-relief) . Vaccaro, 

Torture and Death of S. Gennaro . Caracdolo. 

Frescoes on ceiling (life of S. Gennaro) Corenxio. 

Chapel 5, Painted by De Matteis. 

In the Sacristy. 

Painted compartment of Roof . . . Cav. d!Arpino, 

£cce Homo Stanzioni, 

Peter's Denial . . . Michael Angela da Caravaggio. 

Crucifixion Cav, d^Arpino. 

Tarsia-work Presses, with reliefs. 
In the Tesoro. 
Deposition from the Cross .... Spagnoletto, 
Triumph of Judith (on the vault). Said to 
have been executed in forty-eight hours, 
in the artist's seventy-second year. . L. Giordano, 
History of the Brazen Serpent .... Ibid, 

Numerous well-arranged relics in presses. 
In the Chapterhouse. 

Frescoes on Roof Corenzio. 

Founders of religious orders (on the walls) . . Finoglia, 

St. John in the Desert Stanzioni. 

Flagellation . . . . . Ippolito Borghese. 
In the Hall del Colloquio. 

Paintings (the life of S. Bruno) .... Avanzini. 
In the Cloisters. 
White marble Doric columns, forming quadrangle. 
Statues of Saints .... Fansaga tsf Vaccaro. 
Adjoining the cloisters are several rooms \sl n«V»AsiG. ^ass^ 
historical museum is being formed, xxtvdet ^^fc cax^ o'l^o^ssss*^- 
datore FioreUi, director of the TSatVoTOV lll\>sievxxc^- C^J^^'ectf^^i 
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of po€cehan, USenct from Capodimonte, Msjoliche di Castello, 
Neapolitan civil and militaiy costmnes, Veoedan glass and 
foroitorey silk and arras, plans, maps^ etc. Note also as 
curiosities: — 

Gala carriage of Naples Manicipalitj. 

Flags TO wed to S. Lorenzo in the plague of 1656. 

Hat of Cardinal Roffb. 

Chair of President of Parliament in 1848. 

Various MSS., newspapers, etc. 
The Tiew from the Belvidere at the end of the Convent 
Garden is justly celebrated. 

a SEVERING E 80810. 

Formerly attached to a Benedicdne monastery. £nlarged 
and modernized in 1490. 

Cupola, painted hy Scheffer. 

Frescoes of the vaults of Choir and Transept . Corenzio. 
In retouchiog these works Corenico fell from the scaffold 
and was killed. He was buried in this church. 
Chapel I . r. Nativity of the Virgin . . Marco da Siena, 



, Naccarini. 

Marco da Siena. 

. Criscuolo, 

. Corenzio, 



Chapel 2. r. Sculptured Altar-piece 
Chapel 3. r. Assumption of the Virgin 
Chapel 5. r. Annunciation . 

Frescoes on side walls 
Chapel 6. r. (Cimitile Family) lately restored. 

Adoration of the Magi • . Marco da Siena. 
In passage leading to Sacristy see — 

The graceful tomb of Andrea Bonifacio (a child) 

Giov. da Nola or Pedro della Piaita, 
Tomb of Giambattista Cicara . . • Giov. da Nola. 

In right transept — 

Nailing Christ to the Cross . . Andrea de Salerno. 
Tombs of Mormile family (Dukes of Campochiaro). 
Chapel of the Sanseverini— 
Tomb of the three brothers Sanseverini (poisoned 
for sake of their property, id 15 16, by their 
k uncle Ascanio) Giov. da Nola. 

w 1. transept, Gesualdo Chapel — 

B A Picti by Domenico d*Auria. 

W Statue over Tomb of Vincenzo Carafa . . Naccarini. 

^ The CraciHxion Marco da Siena. 

recess of L aisle. Baptism of Christ . . PerugxTio i^^^ 
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Adoration of the Madonna, etc. . . . G. Imperato. 
S. Michael and other Archangel . . . G. dAmato, 

The High Altar, beautiful Florentine mosaic. 

Choir Stalls, best wood-carving in Naples. 

In Crypt over high altar, picture by Zingaro (r). In 
Monastery Court, an ancient plane-tree, whose planting 
is ascribed to St. Benedict. In the Cloisters (admission 
I fr., and only by permission of the keeper of the archives) are 
the 19 frescoes, scenes from the life of St. Benedict, attributed, 
though with some doubts, to Zingaro and his pupils. The 
immense variety of life-like figures and striking landscapes of 
these frescoes have long been celebrated. 

OTHER CHURCHES IN NAPLES. 

There are upwards of 3^0 churches in Naples, forming, in 
fact, so many museums of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
— the innumerable tombs and monuments not only interesting 
to lovers of art, but also profusely illustrating mediaeval history. 
To describe all these churches would occupy volumes. We 
have noted, in some detail, the more worthy of attention, and 
now briefly mention some of the remainder, which the tourist 
can visit if inclination prompts and time allows. 

S. Gesu NUOVO. Frescoes by Solimena, Corenzio, StaU" 
%io7zi, and Fhccaro; Cupola, etc., by Lanfranco; Paintings by 
Giordano, Spagnoletlo, etc. S, Paolo Maggiore. Some re- 
mains of earlier Temple 3 Marbles and Paintings by Corenzio^ 
Sianzioni, etc. S. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli. Tomb of 
Don Pedro de Toledo (its founder), by Giov. da Nola ; Pictures 
by Marco da Siena, etc. S- Francesco di Paola (1817-31). 
Inlaid Altar, etc ; modern paintings and sculptures. S. Maria 
del Carmine. Statue of Conradin bySchopp, after ThorwaM- 
sen, S. Angelo a Nilo. S. Pietro a Maiella. Chiesa 
del Sannazaro. St. Michael overcoming Satan, by Leonardo 
da Pistoja; Monument of Poet Sannazaro. S. Agnello 
Maggiore. Statuary, Giov. da Nolaj paintings, Santacroce, 
Domenico d*Auria, etc. SS. Apostoli (said to have been 
founded on ruins of Temple of Mercury, by Constantine). 
Frescoes, paintings, mosaics, etc.; tomb of Poet Marini. 
L'Ascencione. S. Anna and S. Michael, both by L. Giordano, 
S- Brigida. Some of the best works of L, Giordano, who was 
buried here. S. Carlo all' Arena. S. Charles ^.vsw'^ >5»& 
Sacrament to the dying during the pla^xi^ «X N^}\«Ja.^^ c^^^^nc^^ 
painting by Giuseppe Mancinelli ; ^ne mw\>\^ ctxs^x^-^^^ l^xcYxa.- 
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heiu — Genius of Roman People. Colossal. F. 
Poor Roman Consols. H. 
Urania. From Pompey's Theatre at Rome. F. 
Staircase. — The Ocean, The Nik, a Lion^ and two VennseSy 
all from the Famese Collections. 

Ground Floor. — ^Ancient Frescoes and Mosaics. 

First Hall. 

Pompeian paintings, arabesques, landscapes, etc 

Compartment ix. — Faun and Bacchante, from honse of M. 

Diomede. One of largest Pompeian paintings. 
Tiii. — Large painting from Honse of Pansa. 

Secovd Hall. 
Game, Fish, Fruit, Birds, etc. 

Comp. xi.— Notice small painting of Apples, Crystal Vase 

with water, etc. 
xiii. — Two Stags and Geese. 

Garden with Iron Railing and Peacock, 
xir. — Small painting (third raw), found at Hercula- 
neum 1745 ; said to be caricature of Seneca 
and Nero, as a Parrot and Grasshopper. 

Third Hall. 

Comp XT. — 300. Apollo, Chiron and Esculapius. P. 
xvi.— Tritons and Sea Monsters. S. 
xvii.— 271 and 269. Two Nereids. S. 

Hylas carried off by Nymphs. Hercules 
lamenting. P. 
xix. — (heUnv tvindow) Phryxus and Helle. P. 

(r. of window) ^66, £urope, Asia, and Africa. P. 
XX. — 373. Religions Ceremonies in honour of 
Ceres. P. 
xxi. to xxiii. — Religious Ceremonies of Isis and Osiris, and 

other Egyptian symbols, divinities, etc. 
(Temple of Isis, Pompeii). 
See, on two octagon tables, some Water Colours found in a 
Pompeian shop. 

Comp. xxiv. — Ulysses removing the Palladium. P. 

Sophonisbe and Massinissa. Scipio standing 
by. P. 
xxvi, — Medea and her CbWdren. P. 
xxyJL — Afeleager and Atalanta. 'WM^o^lx, tXc, ^. 
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Fourth Hall. 

Comp. xxviii. — Hercules and Omphale. Cupid^ etc. From 

the house of Marc. Lucretius at Pompeii. 
The Cyclop Polyphemus receiving a Letter 
from Galatea. H. 
xxix. — Perseus showing Andromeda the reflection 

of the Gorgon's Head. P. 
XXX. — Hercules delivering Dejanira. 
xxxi. — Telephusfed by the Hind; Hercules^ Fame, etc. 
iBneas Wounded. 

The Trojan Horse. Laocoon at foot of column. 
Cassandra alone, etc. 
xxxii. — Infant Hercules Strangling the Serpents. Al- 
cimaena terrified $ Jupiter on throne; Amphi- 
trion guarding Iphicles. 
Hercules Killing the Lion, 
xxxiii. — Some fine small pictures. Note especially 
A Concert^ The Toilette, A Lady Sketching, 
The Triclinium. (All in Jir si lower row,) P. 
xxxiv. — Pylades Delivering Letter from Iphigenia to 

Orestes. 
XXXV. — Concerts. P. 

xxxvi. — Dirce's Death. Dragged by Bulls to the Rocks 
of Cythera. P. 
On the upper part. — Charity. Two instances 
of parents in prison sustained by daughters, 
xxxvii. — ^Theseus in Crete. Monster destroyed. Res- 
cued people round their deliverer. H. 
xxxviii. — ^A Scene in the Forum. P. 
Schoolmaster and Pupils. P. 
The Baker's Shop. P. 
^neas^ a caricature. P. 
Venus at her Dressing-table. P. 
Silence. P. 

Sappho with stylus and tablets. P. 
Dwarfs and Pigmies (from inns at Pompeii). 
xxxix. — Chiron the Centaur, and Achilles. 

Briseis given up by Achilles to the heralds of 

Agamemnon. P. 
Achilles recognized by Ulysses. A\ax ^^aj«^- 
ing Achilles' arm, Ii€\d^raA"ai^^xAV^'^ ^"^^"^ 
Lycomedes. P, 
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Blind Beggar and Lady (perhaps Ulysses and 
Penelope). F. 
Comp. xl. — Sacrifice of Iphigenia. Diana intervening. 

Orestes and Pylades. H. 
xli. to xliv. — Centaurs of both sexes. Rope-dancers. P. 

Fifth Hall. 

Comp. xlir. — ^Woman selling little Cupids (a much-admired 

picture). S. 
An)usements of Childhood: Hunting, Fishing, 
Hide- and- Seek^ etc. H. 
xlvi. — Zephyrus* Wedding. P. 

Throne of Mars and Venus. P. 
xlvii. — ^The Three Graces, 
xlviii. — Diana and Endymion. H. 
xhx. — Mars and Venus. P. 

1. — Pan and Cupid Fighting. Silenus, Bacchus^ 
etc. H. 
{under the window) Bacchus in arms of Si- 
lenus. H. 
li. — {on the right) Bacchus led by Cupid to Ari- 
adne. H. 
liii. — Thirteen Dancers (or Bacchantes). P. 

Sixth Hall. 

Comp. Iviii. — Mercury receiving Money. P. 

Etruscan Painting representing Funeral Pro- 
cessions. R. 
lix. — Etruscan Painting, earlier than Pompeian epoch. 
Warriors returning. Found in soldier's 
tomb. Pae. 
Ix. — Narcissus. P. 
Ixi., Ixii., Ixiii. — Fine Views and Landscapes. P. 

Ixiv. — Ceres Enthroned. Bacchus Enthroned. P. 
Ixv.^lxvi., Ixvii. — Views and Landscapes. P. 

Ixviii.— The Seven Planets of the Week. P. 

Tethys preparing Arms for Achilles. P. 
{lelow the window) Apollo condemning Marsyas 
to death. 
Leda and Jupiter. P. 
Ixxi. — lo taken to Egypt. P. 

Wedding of Jupiter and Juno. From the 
Tragic Poet's House, "Porai^evu 
Jupiter in the Rainbow. "B.* 
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Comp. Ixxii. — Monocliromes. i. The Centaur Eorisotheus. 

2. Five Girls, with Greek names given. 

3. Tragic Actors! 4. Probably Silenus. 

The Mosaics. 

In centre. — Triumph of Bacchus. C. 
Comp. i. — Boxer and Cestus. H. 
ii. — Phryxus and Helle. H. 
Three Graves. Baja. 

Wedding of Neptune and Amphitrite. P. 
iii. — Dog chained, with motto, *' Cave Canem," from 

Tragic Poet's House, Pompeii, 
iv. — Fishes, etc., from House of the Faun, Pompeii, 
v.— Cat killinf( a Quail. House of the Faun, Pom- 
peii. Festoon (once formed threshold of 
the House of the Faun). 
Grenius of Bacchus on a Panther, once part of 
the pavement in the House of the Faun at 
Pompeii. 
(^Near the window) The Nile (Ibis, Crocodiles, etc.). P. 
Comp. vii. — Bacchus. H. 

Lycurgus fleeing from Panther of Bacchus. H. 
A Comic Scene ; masked persons at table. 
Coragium, or background of an ancient stage. 

P. From house of Omerico. 
Another Comric Scene ; three actors playing. P. 
A Mountain Deity. H. 
Two Cocks after the Fight. P. 
Harpy or Syren (winged woman, with daws, 

etc.) H. 
Skeleton and Vases (dining-room ornament). H. 
viii. — Theseus in Crete. Minotaur slain. 

Hall of Inscriptions, and of the Farnese Bull. 

The inscriptions in this part of the Museum are a mine of 
mformation to the scholar 5 but we can, of course, barely allude 
to them. M. Fiorelli*s work on the subject will supply the 
student's needs. 

In First Corridor. 
. Two Columns from Appian Way, with Oscan Inscriptioos. 

In FoLLowiiao Y\k\.\*. 
Atreus and Tiberius ; . co\ossa\ sUta^s. ^ ^xti«aft►. 



w 
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Large Hall. 

81 & 82. The celebrated Heracleian Tables; the subject 

of a work by Rev. Mr. Mazzocchi. Found at Taranto. 
In the centre. Cepollino Colomn of remarkable colour. 
79 & 80. Bronze Tablets found by Tarpeian Rock. 

The Farnese Hercules. — Most celebrated ancient colos- 
sal statue. From the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. Sculptured 
by Glycon of Athens. 

A rustic calendar of very early date« showing physical phases, 
agricultural duties^ and religious c^emonies of each month. 
Rome. 
J058. Public Measures in marble ^ verified at Capitol. P. 

The Farnese Bull {Toro Farnese). — ^This celebrated 
work was found by Paul III., in the Baths of Caracalla at Rome, 
whither, according to Pliny, it was brought from Rhodes. It 
represents Dirce, attired as a Bacchante, being bound to the 
horns of a frantic bull, by the two sons of Antiope. This 
piece of sculpture is the work of jipolUmvus and Tauriscus^ who 
flourished long before the reign of Augustus. 

Basement Story. — Christian Inscriptions, and 

Egyptian Collection. 

First Chamber. 

Inscriptions from Catacombs. 

Second Chamber. 

416 {red number). Isis, with key of Nile, etc. P. 

68 I „ ). Serapis on throne. Pae. 

78 (yellow number). Frog in Nero Antico. 
942 & 944 ( J, ). Two Ibises, in bronze and marble. 
From Temple of Isis, Pompeii. 

Glass Cases, containing statues in paste, stone, lapis-lazuli 
etc., of cats, oxen, and other animals sacred to Egyptian worship^ 

Third Chamber. 

Mummies in cases. 
Various Egyptian curiosities. 
Ceremony of Veiling of Isis, in white stone. 
(/^i^ar /A^ window). Greek Papyrus found at Ghizeh, treating 
of excavations of the Nile. B. 
-Fragment of Sarcophagus, granite. 
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Priest on his knees^ basalt. 

Tablet of Isis. P. 

Granite Sepulchral Monument^ with 22 figures 3 supposed 

about the time of Sesostris. 
Point of red granite Obelisk, Palestine. 

Ascending again to the grand level, we enter a corridor 
with other ancient frescoes, fragments, medallions, basso-relievo 
figures, etc. 

A Pillar from Fountain of Fuller's Shop, Pompeii ; painted 
with scenes from the fuller's business. 

Marble Statues and Basso-Relievi. 

First Corridor. — ^^Emperors. 

249, 1 63.* Julius Caesar. F. 
24, 331. Augustus as a }outh (bust). F. 
654, 760. Tiberius crowned (colossal bust). Pou. 
230, 151. Tiberius in youth, wiih cornucopia. F. 

217, 172. Bust of Hadrian. F. 

232, 152. Fine Bust of Marcus Aurelius. H. 
239, 157. Lucius Verus, statue with Chlamjde. F. 
^I3> '37« Heliogabalus. F. 

257, 168. Plautilla, wife and victim of Caracalla. F. 
497» ^33* Julia Pia, wife of Septimius Severus. F. 
207, 131. Septimius Severus. F. 

234, 154. Commodus (very rare). 

461, 191. Faustina. 

220, 142. Antoninus Pius (colossal bust). F. 

251, 164. Marcus Aurelius. 

^3^9 ^55' Trajan (arms modern). Minturno 

210, 134. Titus (colossal head). F. 

218, 140. Vitellius (head and neck modern). 
241, 143. Nero. F. 

^339 ^53* Claudius (one of first discovered in Herculaneum). 

^49* ^59' Caligula (very rare). This statue was in fragment''^ 
the head being used to fasten ropes to by the boat- 
men of the Carigliano. 

258, 169. Augustus Caesar (head modern). H. 

215, 162. Julius Caesar (colossal bust). The best likeness 
extant. F. 

■- ^ ^ _ ' 

• We give both the red and ^^Wsstj TWiscSa«s»* 
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Second Corridor, Portico of tlie Balbi. 

198^ 62. M. Nonius Balbas> Junior. Finest equestrian statae 

yet discovered. From Basilica at Herculaneum. 
585, 320. Consul^ finely draped. P. 
521, 256. Calliope. H. 
35, 44. M. N. Balbus, Junior. Theatre of H. 



daughters of Balbus^hair once gilded. Theatre 





^35$ 39^' Chastity. Finely veiled Statue. P. 
648, 354. Herodotus and Thucydides. F. 
78, 499. Eumachia, a priestess. F. 

M. Nonius Balbus, the elder. 
6, 20. Warrior on horseback. 

Busts in Four Rows. 

First Row. Seneca (F.), Brutus (F.), etc. 

Second Row. Agrippina, Cleopatra, etc. 

Third Row. Terentius, Man us, Cicero (see prominence on 

cheek, whence name). 
Fourth Row. Various, unknown. 

On pedestals. 

43, 49. Vicira Archas, wife of Balbus. H. 

51, 54. Marc. Non. Balbus the Elder. H. 
148, 307. Socrates, with motto in Greek, " Not only now, but 
always^ it has been my habit to follow only the 
dictates of my judgment. Mature reflection, I 
find, after strict examination, to be the best of all 
things." 

Other Busts in Four Rows. 

First Row. Demosthenes, Euripides, Anacreon, etc. 
Second Row. Socrates, Zeno, Pasidomus, Herodotus, etc. 
Third Row. Juba, Themistocles, Solon, Lycurgus, etc. 
Fourth Row. Lysias, Archimedes, Homer, Pyrrhus, etc. 
6i, II. Jn a niche. A Dacian King. F. 
8. A Hunter. Life-like statue. F. 

Inner Halls. 

First Hall. — Divinities. 

Apollo. Colossal porphyry stalvxe. ¥, 
^ri. Ornament at door of EumacYurfsYiowse. '^^ 
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i6S, no. Diana Lucifera. C. 
j8i, 215. Diana of Ephesus. F. 
88, 75. Diana the Huntress. F. 
88, 109. Jupiter on ancient column. F. 
187^ 119. Jupiter Ammon on ancient column. 
86. Ceres, with torch. F. 
And various statues of Bacchus, Juno, Apollo, etc. 

Second Ha.ll. 

192, 120. The Farncse Bacchus. 

179, 114. Antinous, with attributes of Bacchus. 

And other statues of Mars, Mercury, Minerva, etc. ; also 
about fifteen Venuses, mostly portraits of Roman Empresses in 
form of Venus. 

Third Hall (or Hall op the Atlas). 

297, 308. Atlas, under Globe ; 42 constellations depicted upon 
it. F. 
558. Cupid on a Dolphin. C. 
71, 76. Cybele, enthroned. F. 
^^3f 94* -^sculapius. Found in Island Tiberina. 
70. Ganymede and the Eagle. F. 
And various Satyrs, Cupids, etc. 

Fourth Hall (op the Muses). 

1 19. Hercules and Omphale. F. 
28. Dying Amazon on horseback. F. 
And various statues of Hercules, also of the Muses — of 
which the best are, 524, 259, Calliope ; 508, 243, Mnemosyne 5 
j 1 1, 246, Melpomene. 

Fifth Hall (op the Flora). 

In centre, large mosaic from House of the Faun^ Pompeii, 
representing the Battle of Issus. 

174. Famese Flora. Life-like colossal statue. Found in 
the baths of Caracal la, at Rome. 
16, 30. The celebrated Famese Gladiator. 
36 & 18. Gladiators. F. 
22, 35. Athlete (Protesilaus?). H. 

Sixth Hall. Marble Bas-Reliefs. 

5311236. Large Vase. The education of Bacckos^. ^cixi^^-^ 
Gaeta, long used to moot \ko?L\& \a — ^«^ ^\s« 
tismal font in CatYiedtA ol Qi^eX.^. 



Udi 
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532. A large vat. Jupiter, Mars, etc. 
554. A large vat. The vintage. From Francavilla's 
garden. 
554, 570. One of several ams containing human ashes. P. 

Against right walls. Many disks and medallions on the 
walls. Observe one, a satyr in red on one side, on the other 
Bacchus in relievo. Masks ft r foantains. 
J gainst left walls. Ancient galleys. 
Alto-relief. Marriage. P. 
Different bas-reliefs. Pork-butcher; funeral rites, etc. 

Seventh Hall. 

90. A Sarcophagus, Bacchanal, etc. F. 
346. The Young Hercules. H. 
365. Initiation into Mysteries of Bacchus. F. 
186. Temptation of Helen. Noja's Collection. 
18. Hercules and Omphale. The twelve labours around it. 
528, 263. Apollo and the Three Graces. F. 
354. Comic Scene. P. 
328. Perseus delivering Andromeda. F, 
With other reliefs, sarcophagi, candelabra,, etc. 

Eighth Hall. 

Various lustral basins, alabaster columns, etc., also the fol- 
lowing masterpieces {in the last corridor). 

Torso of Venus. Grecian sculpture. 
259, 170. Caracalla (on a column from Pompeii). F. 

Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius. On a cipollino 
marble column, from Pompeii (Baja). 
1732. Antoninus Pius. On similar column (Baja). 
349. Antinous. Arms and legs modern. F. 

Pompey the Great and younger Brutus. On two 
columns, from Pompeii. 
100. Juno (in a niche). One of the finest statues of this 

goddess. F. 
118. Minerva. F. 
645, 406. Homer. Superior to any other effigy of this poet. F. 
A large Porphyry Basin, on fine pedestal. Baths of 
Caracalla, Rome. 
177. Psyche. A Torso. Distinguished for grace of form 
and beauty of feature. Capua. 
JEschiDes (Aristides). Theatre of H. 
^, p8. Venus Victorious. Capua. 
^^ 32. Donpboro of Polyclete. H. 
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52^ 411. Diana. P« 
150^ 102. Minerva. H. 

84. Electra and Orestes. H. 
624, 383. Juno, on colomn. F. 

In the centre. 34. Harmodius, and, 37, Aristogiton killing 
the tyrant Hipparchus. F. 

30. Giant vanquished by Jupiter. 
57. Amazon conquered by Athenians. 
55. A Persian at Marathon. 

A Gaul conquered by King Attale. F. 
Venus Callipyge, by Praxiteles. From the 
Golden House of Nero at Rome. 
103. Faun carrying Bacchus. F. 
1736. Nereid. From Posilipo. 
214. Agrippina. F. 
175. Torso of Bacchus (of great celebrity). 

Large Bronzes. 

First Hall. 

In the centre. A Horse. One of the four of Nero's 
chariot. H. 

Colossal Horse's Head. Once belonging to horse that 
stood in square of Neptune's Temple, now Largo del Duomo. 

Two Stags. 

Various animals on pedestals. P. & H. 

In glass case, various small animals. P. & H. 

j4t corners of hall, Sappho (H.), Diana (P.), Livia (H.), 
Doryhofo of Polyclete (H). 

Second Ha.ll. 

In centre, Silenus, Narcissus, and Dancing Faun. P. 

On marble table. Venus (Noc.), Victory (P.), Amazon (H.), 
Alexander (H.), Bacchus and Ampelus (Pansa's House, Pom- 
peii), etc. 

Agrippina and other busts, at the corners of the hall. 

A Large glass case, filled with small statues from Potnpeii. 

Third Hall. 
A Sleeping Faun. H. 
Mercury in Repose. H. 
A Drunken Faun. H. 
Two Discoboli. H. 
Colossal statue of Claudius DrusMS. 
Augustus deified. 
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Fourth Hall. 

In the Middle. Nero oo horseback (Forum of Pompeii). 
On the right. Scipio Africaons. See wonods on head. 
Hear the window. Three glazed compartments of cla^>s^ axes, 

missiles, ornaments, etc. 

Glasi case of Grecian hekns, greaves, frontlets^ etc. Pae. & R. 

Gliut case of Gladiators* armoar. 

Glass case of Italian and Roman lanoes, daggers, helms, etc 

Entresol.— Glass and Terra-Cotta from Pompeii. 

The first two halls still contain some mediaeval and foreign 
objects. Classification incomplete, but a few important items 
will be noted. 

First Chamber. 

Middle Age and Indian articles. 

{Only the yellow number quoted here.) 

430. Bronze Tabernacle ; bas-reliefs, mysteries of the Passion. 

Once covered with cameos and jewels. 

431. Rosso antico cup, from Rome. Various bronze and 

marble busts, medallions, statuettes, masks, lamps, etc. 
Small pyramidal cabinet of objects brought from Ot^dieite 
by Captain Cook. 

Sbcokd Chamber. 
Chinese ivory basket. 

Veiled Statue, Modesty .... San Martino. 

Indian Paintings from the Borgia Museum, of which the most 

interesting are — 1 014, Hell; 1040, Paradise 5 993, Brahma, 

Shiva, and Vishnu ', 992, Shiva. 

Eight pictures on carved cocoa-wood, and representing 

Diana's Bath, Terrestrial Paradise, Wild Boar hunting, 

etc., numbered 1290, 1299, 1289, 1280, 1268, 1281, i26g. 

Large Fresco, from peristyle of a house near Amphitheatre, 

Pompeii ; representing fight in auditorium of the Amphitheatre, 

between people of Nocera and Pompeii, for some frivolous 

cause. 

Third Chamber. — ANTiauE Glass. 

Containing about 4000 specimens of articles made from 
glass-bottles, cinerary urns, cups, dishes, etc. 
773. Amphora of blue glass, white enamel bas-relief, found in 

(Street of Tombs, Pompeii. 
jpao. Fanes of window-elass, cYiiefly iiom VVl^ Vvwvxse of 
Diomede, Pompeii. 
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FOURTH CHA.MBER. ^TeRRA CoTTA. 

On the left two cabinets, with a vast number of lachrymals ; 
see also bottle still holding condensed balsam. This room is 
chiefly occupied with objects in terra cotta from Pompeii^ 
vases, spherical vessels^ cups^ plates^ etc. 

Fifth Chamber. 

8203. Man in Mantle^ life size. Lids of Etruscan Tombs. 

Two colossal statues, Jupiter and Juno. From Temple 
of Isis> Pompeii. 
4525. Dovecote, in form of Amphitheatre. 
House tiles^ building ornaments, etc. 
Cases of Pompeian lamps. 

Fourth case. Votive offerings (heads, feet, hands, etc.) 
Fifth case. Animals and birds. 

Last case (on left). 4465 (et seq^ Money boxes. 1176, 
{et seq.) Ink stands and boxes. 
Against the right walls, near passage into sixth chamber, are 
the celebrated Volscian Bas-reliefs found at Velletri. Impor- 
tant monument of remote antiquity. For full description see 
M. Becchetti*s work. 

Sixth Chamber. 

First case. Masks and ornaments for gutters and fountains. 
Models of fruits. 
Second case. 7194. Venus Aphrodite. 
5270. Armed Gladiator. 

Various statuettes of DivinitieS| etc.. 
Beautiful lamps. 
Third to eighth case. Statuettes of Sacrificers with animalS| di- 
vinities, caricatures, etc.^ 
Ninth case. Altars, heads, vessel covers. 

Near the window.^ On a column, statuette with coloured drapery, 

perhaps Ceres. Two Statuettes, an actor 
and actress. Private house. P. 
Tejith case. Rhytons or drinking cups. 
Other cases of bas-reliefs, vases, etc. 

The Cumaean Collection. 

In two rooms, inherited by Prince of Carignano, from Count 
of Syracuse, and presented by the former to National Museum 
in 1 861. About 2000 articlea, da\^^^ N^ae&^ XfeTt-^ ^^N^as.^ 
bronzesj gold and glass articles, etc. 
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First Room. 

Paterae, perfume vases of terra cotta, bronze vases, lamps, 
dice, mirrors, strigils, coins. 

Second Room. 

Notice the wax mask with crystal eyes from tomb at Camae, 
found near a headless skeleton. Italo-Greek vase, with twelve 
figures representing contests of the Amazons and Lapithae. 

Uppbr Floor. 
Articles of Intrinsic Value, Jewellery and Plate. 

The floor of this room consists of Pompeian Mosaics. 

In a Glass case. Strip of Asbestos cloth, found in a cinerary 
urn in the Abruzzi, various fragments, gilded torso of VenuS| 
etc. 

Silver. 

First cabinet. Vases, goblets, armlets^ necklaces^ etc. 
Second cabinet. Sacrificial vases. P. 

9, Little silver skeleton. P. 

„ Statuette of Abundance. P. 

„ Kitchen utensils, etc. P. 

Near the unndow. Italo-Greek vase. Beautiful figures. 
Combat of Greeks and Trojans. 
.16. A Strainer (pierced in design). H. 

Spoons 3 some with pointed handles (perhaps for use as 
forks). P. 
129. Satyr on Rock with Lyre. H. 
126. Bronze Sun-dial in shape of a ham. 
99, no. Diana and Apollo. Oval high-reliefs. 
77, 75. Hair-pins. 

59. Death of Cleopatra. 

Rings, Pastry cups, etc. 
Third caJ;inet. 14. Mortar-shaped vessel. Apotheosis of 

Homer. H. 
Tripods, cups, saucers, dishes, etc. P. 
216. Bronze handled pail. H. 

Gold. 

First cabinet, i, 2, 3, 4. Bracelets, necklaces, and ear-drops 
from the House of Diomede, Pompeii. 

Two bracelets, serpent-shaped, weighing two Neapolitan 
pounds. Home of the Faun, Pompeii. 
Solid gold bull, S/racuse. 
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422. Magnificent Necklace^ with 21 masks of Silenus. Found 
in a Greek vase. 
Diadem, with superb ornaments. Greek tomb. 
131. Gold and garnet necklace (S. Agata dei Goti). 
Numerous gold pins, eardrops, necklaces, etc., etc. 
On a column. Only gold lamp found in Pompeii. 
On a small glazed table. Large gold chain, bracelets, neck- 
lace, several pairs of eardrops, etc., found with eleven skeletons 
in upper part of a house in Pompeii. 

On a column under a hell-glass. Very large earrings, ring, 
and gold coin, from a tomb at Taranto. 

Second cabinet. Gold balls, worn by young patricians, H. 
Necklaces, earrings, etc. Pieces of rock crystal, P. Caricature 
statuette of amber. 

Near the window. The celebrated Tazza Famese ; in- 
estimable and unique. A cup of Oriental sardonyx — outside, 
in relief. Medusa ; insid?, eight figures, apparently referring to 
the Egyptian harvest festival. 

The valuable collection of several hundred Cameos and 
Intaglios should next be examined. Also, a variety of 
engraved Scarabei. Amongst the cameos, notice 5, 16, 
ig, 2g, 44, 48, 64. Amongst the engraved stones^ 219, 232, 

373, 390, 413. 

The Table of the Rings is of great interest. Many of 
them are set with fine stones. Most of them came from H. 
or P. 

Double rings. Some say these were wedding rings. 

Rings in imitation of serpents. 

Very large ring, with well-cut head of Brutus, probably used 

as a seal. 
King, with convex emerald plasma, said to be intended to 

hold poison. 
Ring, with cameo mask, worn by Charles III. after its dis- 
covery at Pompeii. On leaving for Spain, he deposited 
it in the Museum. 
Necklace ornaments, with three standing figures. 
Ring with woman's portrait in onyx. 

COLLEOTION OF 00IN8 AND MEDALS* 

Founded by the Famese family 5 largely increased by various 
collections and by discoveries at Pompeii j now superior to any 
other numismatic collection. Eighty tho^saitA s^^"q1vwnkc»s» *vci. 
four chambers. I. Greek', 11. axvOi \\\m '^QtCk»xs.% X 
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Middle Age and Modem. The last diamber has also 
the dies and stamps of the old Mint of Naples, and a namis- 
matic libranr. It wonld be idle to attempt to particolarize, and 
we must refer oar readers who are speciallj interested in this 
branch to Fiorelli*s Catalogues. The floors of these rooms are 
mosaics from Pompeii and Hercnlaneom. 

RESERVED CABINET. 

For male risitors onlj. Contains rarioos illostratioos of Pagan 
license. 

MIDDLE AGE COLLECTION. 

In the Fourth Hall of Paintings of the Neapolitan 
school — 

Large Armoire (1600) of walnat; snperb rdiefs. Life 
of St. Augustine. In this armoire, the fdlowing, amongst 
other objeos, are arrajed : — 

Statuettes^ cmcifixes, and bas-ielitfs in ivorj. 

Sword and poniard of Alexr. Famese. 

Ebony caskets, snuff-boxes, chalices, etc. 

In another Armoire, a beautiful porcelain service, formerly 
^ belonging to Cardinal Borgia. 

Majolica Ware. Especially notice a disb, the Slaughter of 
the Innooeots. 

Crucifixes and censers. 

Near the hakony. The Famese Casket, in silver gilt, 
erroneously attributed to Benvenuto Celtini. In form of a 
temple. Statuettes of Mars, Minerva, Venus, and Bacchus at 
each comer. 

Near the other balcony, A divine Huntress, with the Genius 
of the Chase on a stag. A ^ilt silver toy of some Famese 
prince, moving by clockwork within. 

SMALL BRONZES. 

In this collection, the private life, taste, and skill of the 
ancients are illustrated by about eighteen thousand objects found 
in Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

First Saloon. — In the centre, on a marble table. Superb 

Candelabrum. House of M. Arrius Diomede. P. 
2393* Triclinium with ^ve feet. 

Table for fountain. H. 
ij8p. Bisellium (probably pro-cons\x\at Sft2LlV H. Theatre. 
Two iecjsternal benches. P. 
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14.36, Large lustral basin. 

Tripod, adorned with garlands and ox-heads. Temple of 

Isis, P. 
Shackles, discovered with skeletons in soldi^jrs' quarters. P. 
Small economical furnace. 
Folding table, bath-tubs, braziers, etc. 

Near the balconies. Two Curule chairs. Candelabra, etc. 

Four cases. Lamps, lanthorns, standards, etc. 

5 /A case. Articles of iron for husbandmen and artisans, 
pickaxes, spades, knives, scissors, crowbars, etc. 

On the 6th case. Pie-dishes, candlesticks, etc. 

In the 6th to gth cases inclusive. Pastry-moulds, large stove, 
with hollow for cooking eggs. Pie-dishes, frying-pans. 

On loth case. Cauldron, window-grating, etc. 

In 10th case. Ornaments and trimmings for furniture and 
doors ; rings for door knockers ; nails and nailheads, etc. 

Near the door. A measure for solids. 

On nth case. Weights and balances. Ten steelyards, 2nd 
and 4th verified at Capitol. 

nth to 13th cases. Weights and measures, compasses, etc. 

14/A case. Joints formed of bone tubes. Door and furniture 
ornaments. Gilded serpent. Stag-horns. 

ii^th and i6th cases. Oblong basins, jugs, vases. 

ijth and iSth cases. Culinary and sacrificial A'ases. 

igth case. Basket-shaped vases for blood of victims. 

Second Saloon. — In the centre. Unfinished model of 
Pompeii, in cork. 

Near central balcony. Stopcock for aqueduct, Capri. 
Leaden vases for the impluvia. 

On 1st case. Large kettles. 

In 1st and 2nd cases. Bells and handles. 

In 2nd case. Handles, locks and keys (notice especially 
5640 and 10,476), hinges, and joints. 

In 3rd and 4th cases. Bathing and toilet articles. Tiger 
heads for fountains. 

In ^th, 6th, and J th cases. Bronze furnaces. Pots and kettles. 

In Sth case. Surgical instruments, chiefly from the House 
of the Surgeon, Pompeii. Toilet articles for women. 

In the gth case. Surgical instruments. Large collection of 
medicines. Winder, spindles, etc. Theatre tickets (of w<^^^\V 
many with names of plays, etc. * 

In the 10th case. Cupping f^\assfe^. "^ixXlvccsi, xs^afi^s 
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Inkstands. Pen (of reed). Rulers. Fish-hooks. Musical 
Instruments. Dice (some loaded). Tops (probably). Altars 
for Augurs, etc. 

On and in the nth case. Economical kitchener and dyer's 
cauldron. 

I2/A and i^th cases. Sacrificial or domestic vessels. 

14'A, 15 /A, and i6th cases. Spoons, tongs, fire-shovels, 
craters, spits, cheese- graters, etc. 

1 7 /A case. Vases. Notice superb half-oval one, inlaid ^ith 
silver. 

jSth case. Circular ornament for fountain. Skimmers and 
basins, etc. 

On igth case. A probable distilling vessel (Surgeon's 
House. P.) 

In igth case. Pateras, basins, iucense-box, etc. 

In 20th case. Elegant teakettle. Pateras, basins. 

2 1st case. Pateras, etc. Human arm with bracelet. 
Andirons. Fire-shovels. Biga and Quadriga for toys. 

22nd and 2^rd cases. Pateras and basins. 

24/A case. Saucepans, pastry irons, timbrels. 

2^th case. Other saucepans, one from H. full of hardened 
cinders. 

Against the Wall. 2900. Bell, still in fine tone. 

On 26th case. Handsome vase. Pails. Chalice, etc. 

In 26th case. Little perfume altars. Amulets. Lance- 
heads. 

In 27/A case. Small knives. Buckles. Pails. 

In 2S th case. Bronze shackle for slaves. Harness, curbs, 
stirrups, bits, bridles, etc. 

Third Saloon. — Decorated in imitation of Pompeian 
Frescoes. Three Couches from Pompeii, inlaid with silver. 
Three Coffers, magnificently ornamented. P. 

ITALO-GREEK VASES- 

More than 4000 vases, in seven saloons, paved with exca- 
vated mosaics. Almost all the vases are painted with subjects 
illustrating the religious worship and mysteries, or public and 
private life of the ancients. 

First Saloon. — 507, Vase, a campana, from a rich tomb 
t -Armento. Triptolemus and Ceres, etc. 
Jk Ike 2nd and ^rd cabinets ate lYie mos\. aacktil N«&es, com- 
j/r called Egyptiza. 



«r 
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In the 1st and 4th cabinets are black vases, improperly called 
Etruscan. 

In the remaining cabinets of this saloon are the vases, com- 
monly known as Greek, belonging to the most brilliant period 
of art in Italy, having a black or greenish glazing, and red 
decorations. 

1(7 THE REMAINING Saloons (except the Sixth, which 
contains the so-called Etruscan vases, with black figures on a 
reddish ground) are found the vases belonging to the school of 
Magna Grecia, having red figures on a bronze or blackish 
ground. 

The following vases are also considered noteworthy. 

Saloon II. — No. 2034, Orestes and Furies (C.) No. 
2718, Combat of Greeks and Amazons. No. 3231^ Marsyas 
Condemned (C.) 

Saloon III. — No. 271J, Dedalus placing Wings on Icarus. 
No. 1183, Vase with Horns, very rare on account of handles 
(Cumae). No. 2716, Vase with Grotesque Heads, etc. (R.) 

Saloon IV. — No. 2710, Vase with Marks. Achilles and 
Hector (R.) No. 200, Vase for Perfumes. Marsyas flayed 
(Canosa). 

Notice several vases on columns in this Saloon, amongst 
them, Nos. 2882, 32 j3, the celebrated Darius Vase (Canosa). 

Saloon V. — No. 2357, Feast of Bacchus (Nola). No. 
2360, Exploits of JEiXieas (Nola). (Under glass) a vase display- 
ing the Burning of Troy. It bears the inscription, KAA02, 
*' beautiful," thrice repeated. The most important vase of the 
collection. 

Saloon VI. — No. 2024, Campana Barri. No. 2421, Vase, 
with Combat (R.) 

Saloon VII. — No. 3222, Large Vase, Pluto and Proserpine, 
etc. (R.) 

THE 8ANTANQEL0 COLLECTION. 

The ceilings of these three halls have been richly deco- 
rated. Here are exhibited the objects bought from the Sant- 
angelo family, for 215,000 francs, by the Municipality of 
Naples. 

First Hall. — Italo- Greek vases^ drinking-cups, etc. 

Second Hall. — Terra-cotta and glass articles** ?»x^\s:ifc 
idols^ helmets, keys, etc. 

Third HALL.^Comp. L Modttn laftd^^s, %o\^^i^^^^>'' 
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bronze. Comp. IL Specimens of Roman ditto from Campania, 
Etniria, etc. 

The cabinets contain antique coins. 

On the wallSf various mosaics. 

THE LIBRARY. 

A great hall, 200 feet by 70, and several other rooms. In 
the great hall are — 

Pictures, history of Farnese family . . Carlo Drago, 
Ceiling Frescoes P, Bondellu 

A remarkable echo here repeats a sound thirty times. On 
the floor, a meridian line was laid down in i79i> by Casseli 
and Grassi. 

In the Library altogether are about 200,000 volumes. A 
collection of 300 Aldioes, and many rare specimens of early 
Grerman or Italian printing. The Library is also rich in MSS., 
Autographs, Missals, Breviaries, etc., etc. It is open, by a 
separate entrance, to all comers, from 9.0 to 3.0 daily, except 
Sundays. 

ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

Copies of Pompeian frescoes on the walls. 

In centre of room. Amphora with olive oil. 
21. Bronze saucepan and meat. 
73. Glass amphora with flgs. 
6^. Terra-cotta amphora and something charred. 
62. Glass amphora with cherries. 
Fifteen Compartments with objects mostly self-explanatory ; 
shells, wax, cloth, cord, fish, pastry, onions, etc. -, biscuit, and 
fourteen loaves, one with baker's stamp. 

In an adjoining room, see other copies of frescoes ; a model 
of the House of the Tragic Poet at Pompeii. Hardened ashes, 
with impression of form of (supposed) Diomede's wife. 
Human skull and arm from house of Diomede. Cork models 
of the three temples at Paestum. Also of the Colosseum at 
Rome, etc. 

HALL OF THE PAPYRI 

contains 1800 of 3000 rolls of MSS. found in Herculaneum. 
With great difficulty and the exercise of considerable mecha- 
n/cal ingenuity, about joo have been \itito\\&^, 1^ Vvw^ been 
published. 
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COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

(1900 engraviDgs, known as the Firmiana Collection ) 

Busts. 

Dante in bronze. 

1. Paolo Famese III., Marble . (attrib.) Michael Angela. 

7. Giovan. Gaston de Medici, Marble . . . Betlinu 
32. Ferdinando de Medici, Marble . . . Bellini. 

Cartoons. 

3. Holy Family ....... Raphael, 

4. Love and Venus ..... Michael Angela, 

5. Moses on Sinai ...... Rapfuiel, 

2. A Sacrifice . . . . . . . Unknown, 

PICTURE GALLERY. 

The Picture Gallery is in two wings. In the Right Wing 
the first compartment is the — 

Roman School. 

5. Marine, with ships and figures, sunset effect 

Claude Lorraine, 

8. The Holy Family Sassoferrato, 

27. Saviour's Cradle, and Angels Hid, 

34. The Virgin Ibid. 

46. Jesus Falling Beneath the Cross Polidoro da Caravaggio. 

47. Charles III. on Horseback . . Giam, Paolo Pannini. 

Parmesan and Genoese Schools. 

I. A Monk ...... Bernardo Strocci. 

a, 6, II, 20, ^6, 39 are all New Testament scenes by 

Cristoforo Storer. 

3. Woman and Child (rich carpet, flower, etc.) Castiglione. 

14. Christian Charity Schidone. 

3j. City of Parma, as Pallas, embracing Alexander Famese. 

Parmigianino, 

Lombard and Parmesan Schools. 

II. S. John the Baptist . . . Bernardino Luini, 

17. Adoration of the Magi (rich architectural background) 

Cesar e da Sesto, 

18. Jesus and S. John as children. From a 

drawing by Leonardo da Vlncl Gian. Auioiuo 'R^VUa^^, 
24. Visitation, Cradle, and AdotaAoti Old LornXsaxA. SOw 
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Venetian SchooL 

4. Virgin and Infant Jesos, with two nans Luigi Vwarimu 
6. Anne Boleyn (?) . . (attrib.) Sehastiano del Piomho. 

8. Monk's b^d ....... Ibid. 

9. Cburch of SS. Jobn and Paul at Venice . . Canaletto. 

13. Venice from Grand Canal .... IbitL 

14. Small Holy Family Dosso Dossi. 

15. Head of a Young Man . . Sehastiano del Piombo. 

16. Venice, from tbe Rialto Canaleiio. 

20. The Virgin on a crescent Tintoretto. 

22. Venice from Grand Canal, with the Balbi 

and Foscari Palaces Canaleito. 

25. Venice, with church of S. Maria della Salute Ibid. 

26. Bishop adoring the Virgin and Child Jesns Dosso Dossi. 
28. Sea Custom House at Venice .... Canaletto. 
3^, 48, and 58, S. Sebastian, Adoration and Circumcision 

Garqfalo. 
39. Our Saviour Bound . . . . . . Bonvicino. 

42. Man Whispering in the Ear of Jesus . Tintoretto. 

44. The Grand Canal, Venice .... Canaletto. 

47. Palace of the Turks, Venice .... Ibid. 

49. Christ before Herod ..... Schiavoni. 

81. Quay of the Schiavoni Canaletto. 

52. (and 41) Doge's Palace, etc Ibid. 

55. Column of the Lions at Venice . . '. Ibid. 

56. Martyrdom of S. Lawrence . . . G. Santacroce (?) 

Correggio R(X)in. 

1. Jesus with the Doctors .... Salvator Rosa. 

2. Holy Family .... Sehastiano del Piomho. 

3. Tbe Madonna del Consiglio (?) . . . . Corregio. 

4. Portrait Fan Dyck. 

5. Danas and Cupid Titian. 

6. The Infant Saviour Sleeping .... Correggio. 

7. Marriage of S. Catherine .... Ibid. 

8. Pope Paul II L and Pierre Louis, his Nephew . Titian. 

9. Descent from the Cross .... Correggio. 

10. Virgin and Child loid. 

11. Philip II. of Spain Titian, 

12. S. Sebastian Spagnoletlo, 

13. S. Jerome hearing the Trump of Doom . . Ihid. 

K4. S. Jerome in meditation .... Ihid. 

fl Magdalen Guercino. 

Head of a Monk Rubens, 
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17- 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
3a. 
33' 
34- 
3j. 
3<5. 



Raphael Room. 

Holy Family (Madonna del Gatto) (?) . Giulio Romano. 
Portrait of Tibaldeo . . . . RaphaeL 

Portrait (unknown) . . . Giovanni Bellini. 

Holy Family Raphael. 

Leo X. and the Cardinals de Rossi and de Medici Ibid. 



Cardinal Passerini . . 

Virgin and Child Jesus . 

Clement VIL .... 

Adoration of the Magi . 

Calvary and a Devotee, with Family 

Parable of the Blind 

The Nativity 

Virgin and Child .... 

Unknown 

S. Jerome extracting Thorn from Lion's Foot ^^aw Fan Eyck. 
The Last Judgment . . . Mar cello Venusti. 

The Transfiguration . . . Giovanni Bellini. 

Holy Family ..... Giovanni Spagna. 

Death of Lucretia ..... Parmigianino. 
Virgin, Child, and Saints . . Fahrisio Santqfede. 

Great Saloon of Various Schools. 



Ibid. 

Bernardino Luini. 

Andrea del Sarto. 

Luca dHOlandam 

, Jan Hemmling. 

Peter Breughel. 

Albrecht DUrer. 

. Perugino. 

Scipione da Gaeta. 



2. 
3. 

5- 
6. 

7- 
10. 

16. 

19. 

21. 
22. 
27. 

29. 
31. 

33* 
3S' 



Martyrdom of S. Sebastian 
Raising of Lazarus .... 

Holy Family 

Infant Jesus 

Portrait of C. Columbus (presumed) . 

JlWj ...... 

Portrait of Antonello, Prince of Salerno 
Infant Jesus and Virgin . 

Paul Famese III 

Virgin and Child, Jesus and S. John 

The Magdalen Weeping 

Virgin Enthroned .... 

S. Jerome Praying to the Virgin for Two Devotees 

Palma Vecchio. 
Guardian Angel defending Innocence . Domenichino, 
Landscape, with Lakes and Temples. (Figures 

by Filippo Lauri,) .... Claude Lorraine. 
Assumption of the Virgin . . . FvivVurvc^v^ 
Virgin adoring the Child ]es\is, ^3l\xv\.'^» e\.e. Bat • V\c«r" 



. Bart. Schidone. 

Giacomo da Ponte. 

Parmigianino. 

Tintoretto. 

School of Raphael. 

Annibale Caracci. 

Giorgione. 

Parmigianino. 

Titian. 

Lorenzo Lotti. 

Titian. 

Santqfede. 
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36. Monk robbed by a Thief (allegorical of 

Penitence and the World) . . . Pierre BreugheL 
57. The Father and Seraphim . . . Lud, Mazzoleni. 
38. SS. Domenic, Clara, etc., adoring Madonna L, Giordano, 
40. His Wife or Daughter, Portrait . . Parmigianino. 

42. Head of S. Francis d'Assisi . . . Guercino, 

43. SS. Benedict, Placidus, and Maurice, and 

Doctors of the Church . Andrea Sabhatini da Salerno. 

51. Head of a Priest (by sonoe called head of Fenelon) 

Pietro Mignard, 

52. Architect and Scholar . . (attrib.) Andrea del Sarto. 



54. Battle Piece 

^S, Portrait of Pope Alexander VI. 

57. Don John of Austria 

58. Silenus Drunken, etc. 

59. Satyr giving Drink to a Bacchante 



Salvator Rosa. 

Sela^t, del Piomho, 

Tintoretto. 

Spagnoletto. 

Annibale Caracci. 



60. Assumption of the Virgin Fra Bartolommeo da San Marco. 

Salcx)n of the Venuses. — Various Schools. 



4. The Drinkers (after Velasquez) 

6. Moses bringing Water from the Rock 

9. Marine, a Tempest 

16. Venus and Cupid 

J 8. Susanna and the Elders 

19. Venus, Cupid, and Graces 

26. The Pilgrims at Emmaus 

29. Adoration of the Shepherds 

32. Diana and Endymion 

34. Eruption of Vesuvius 

S6. Raising of Lazarus 

37. Portrait of Erasmus 



. School of Seville. 

. Micco Spadaro. 

Joseph Fernet. 

L. Giordano. 

Francesco Guarini da Solqfra 

. Tintoretto. 

Nicolo Vaccaro. 

Micco Spadaro. 

Hermann Swanevelt. 

. Francois Vblaire. 

Old Lombard School. 

After original ly Holbein. 



This concludes the right wing. In the left wing are 
situate the following rooms : — 



Bolognese School. 

1. Woman of Samaria at the Well 

2. Infant Jesus, Virgin, and St. Francis 

7. Infant Jesus, asleep . . . . 

8. St. John the Evangelist . . . . 
S^. Ulysses welcomed by Princess Nausica . 

J2. Angel, with Satan Bound 
U' Cain killing Abel 



Franc. Romanelli. 

Annibale Caracci. 

. Guido Reni. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

G. LoajTauco.. 

Llouello S^adA« 
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25. Apollo on the Globe .... Annihale Caracd. 

27. ForeshorteDed Sketch from Life .... Ihiih 

28. Repose of Holy Family . . . . G. Lanfranco. 
SS' St. Peter Walking on the Water . '. . . Ibid. 

34. Holy Family A. Caracci. 

S6, Hercules between Virtue and Vice .... Ilnd. 

37. The Virgin del Silencio .... Lionello Spada, 

38. Half-length Sibyl Franc. Romanellu 

41. St. Carlo Borromeo in adoration • .Simone de Pesaro. 

43. Satire on Caravaggio — the Artist smiling at his 

rival in one corner ..... An. Caracci. 

44. Vanity and Modesty Guido Reni, 

4j. Holy Family Spagnolo. 

47. St. Peter Weeping ..... Guercino. 

48. St. Jerome Frightened at Sound of Last 

Trumpet Giov. Lanfranco. 

55. RinaldoandArmida in the Enchanted Garden An, Caracci. 
58. SS. Dominic and Augustine . . . G. Lanfranco. 
60. Jesus in the Desert attended by Angels . . . Ihid, 
62. Burial of S. Sebastian .... Donate Cresti. 
6^. Virgin and Infant Jesus . . . G. Lanfranco. 
64. St. John the Evangelist .... Guercino. 
6^. Group of Angels An. Caracci. 

66. Study for a S. Matthew . . . , G. Reni. 

67. Fall of Simon Magus .... Ludov. Caracci. 
9. Judith slaying Holofemes .... Caravaggio. 

71. St. Eustace before the Cross . . . .An. Caracci. 

Tuscan School, 

2. Holy Family . . . . After Andrea del Sarto. 

4. Marriage of the Virgin .... Cosimo Roselli. 

5. Resurrection of Jesus Sodoma. 

6. Holy Family Bronzino* 

II. In the centre, the Virgin; above, the Father j 

at the sides. Annunciation, Birth of Jesus, 

and Adoration of the Magi . Marco Pino da Siena. 

22. The Two Marys attending the Virgin . Fllippo Marotta. 

23. Virgin and Child Jesus . . yacopo Pachiaroito. 

26. Adoration of Jesus by Virgin, Saints, and 

Angels ' . . . . . Lorenzo Sciarpelloni. 

29. Virgin Enthroned ...... G^.lT(icLud.QSA. 

30. Slaughter of the Innocents. Hetod '^t«&^xi\. 

Mattco Gxo'oaum ^a Sa.«^o- 
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31. Virgin and Child Sandro BotHcellL 

S3, Libercus tracing foundations of Church of S. 

Maria ad Nives at Rome , . Gentile da Fabriano, 
34, Portrait of G. Bernardo (celebrated engraver) 

Balddsarre PeruzzL 

36, The Annunciation Filippina Lippi, 

39. Entry into Jerusalem . . . Agostino Ciampelli. 
41. Portrait Bron%ino» 

43. Head of a Gentleman .... Dom. Puligo, 

44, Adoration of the Magi . . . Marc. Pino da Siena. 

47. Virgin, S. John, and Child Jesus . . . Ghirlandaio, 

48. Crowning of the Virgin . . . Giov. Pesello. 
52. Justice crowning Innocence, who is brought 

forward by Time, and chaining Vice . Giorgio Vdsari, 

j4. Portrait of a Lady Bronzino. 

56. Virgin, with Child Jesus, and S. John Agostino Ciampelli. 



Neapolitan SchooL 

{Fourteenth, Fifteenth^ and Sixteenth Centuries.) 

1. The Crucifixion .... Pietro del Donxello. 

2. Holy Trinity contemplating the Nativity 

Gian. Filippo Criscuolo. 

3. S. Martin parting his tunic with Satan dis- 

guised as a Beggar . . . . P. del Donzello. 

6. Virgin Enthroned Lo Zingaro. 

7. Virgin of the Rosary .... Francesco Curia. 

8. Angels Crowning S. Catherine . . Pompeo Landulfo. 

9. Angels carrying the Virgin to Heaven Giamlattista Carracdolo. 
10. Virgin "Delia Pieta" . . . Gian. Bernardo Lama. 

12. „ j» » .... Ippolito Borghese. 

13. The Dead Jesus and Mother .... Ibid. 
^S* Virgin and Infant Jesus . . Giovanantonio d^Amato. 

18. Holy Family Francesco Curia. 

20. Jesus on Cross — Virgin and Child . Sirnone Papa. 

22. Virgin and Child — Apostles, etc. . Brothers Donzello. 

29. St. Benedict receiving SS. Maurice and 

Placidus Andrea da Salerno. 

31. SS. Jerome and James .... Simon e Papa. 
S2, Adoration of the Magi, the masterpiece oi Andrea da Salerno. 
SS' S. Benedict with SS. Maurice and Placidws • • ItU. 
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Byzantine and Old Tuscan Schools. 

(In a room opening from the Main Saloon.) 

4. The AnDunciation Angela Gaddi. 

13. St. Clara Andrea del FerroccMo, 

21. St. Spiridion enthroned . . . (attrib.) Cimabue. 
35. Annunciation, etc. . . . (attrib.) Taddeo Gaddi. 
41. Virgin and Infant Jesus . . . Ricco di Candia, 

44. Triptych. Annunciation, Descent from the 

Cross, etc Andrea Velletrano. 

52. Virgin and Child, etc (attrib.) Giotio, 

54. Magdalen and Vase of Ointment And. del Ferrocchio (?) 

55. S. Anthony of Padua IHd. 

Sg. S. Francis d'Assisi Ibid. (?) 

Neapolitan School. 

{Thirteenth and Fourteenth centuries.) 
(In an adjoining room.) 

I. Magdalene and Vase of Perfume . Silvestro Buono. 

4. Virgin and Child 

5. Archangel Michael 



7. St. John the Baptist . 

1 1 . Dead Virgin and Apostles 

12. Infant Jesus and Mother 
14. St. James della Marca 



P. del Donxello, 

Ang. Roccaderame. 

Silv. Buono. 

Ibid, 

Filippo Tesauro. 

Maestro Stefanone, 



Neapolitan School. 

(Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth centuries.) 

1. Revolution of Masaniello in 1647, in the Largo del 

Mercato; heads of executed nobles, etc. Micco Spadaro. 

3. St. Francis d*Assisi And. Paccaro. 

4. Plague of i6j6 M. Spadaro. 

j. Adoration of the Magi . . . G. F. Criscuolo. 

7. St. Augustin arguing with Infidels . Marco Calabrese, 

This painter's works are very rare. 

8. Don John of Austria enters the Largo del 

Mercato in 1648 — heads of rebels in 

place of those of executed nobles Scipione Compagno. 

9. Sr. Bruno at Prayer . . . Cav, Massimo Stanztone. 

17. Death of Lucretia Ibid. 

22. Semiramis at Defence of Babylon • • "L. C3\«t^o.'w^« 
2j. St. Peter denying Christ • • • Pacecc^ ^x^^^^ 
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L* Giordano. 

Paolo Finoglia. 

Traversa, 

Salvator Rosa. 

L. Giordano. 

Pacecco di Rosa. 

Spagnolello. 

Pacecco di Rosa, 

Pietro Novelli. 

L. Giordano. 

. A. Faccaro. 



27. Salome with Head of John Baptist . L. Giordano. 

28, Battle of AmazoDS . . • . . Ibid. 

30. Descent from the Cross Ibid. 

32. Repose in Egypt ..... N. Faccaro. 

41. Paradise . ... . . Paolo di Maitds. 

51. St. Francis Xavier baptizing and St. Igpia- 

tias thanking God .... 

52. St. Bruno receiving the roles of his order 

from the Virgin .... 

53. Yocmg Servant Girl and White Dove 
55. Parable of the Mote and Beam 
57. Marriage at Cana . 

59. Madonna delle Grazie 

60. St. Bruno adoring Jesus . 

61. St. Joseph and Child Jesus 

62. Judith and Holofemes . 
6^. Salome before Herod 

66. Magdalen Weeping 

67. SS. Rosa, Dornenic^ etc.^ adoring Madonna 

of the Rosary L. Giordano. 

68. Masaniello Smoking (Supposed) . . Micco Spadaro. 
70. Pope Alex. II., dedicating church of 

Montecasino ..... Luca Giordano. 
Sketch for picture in the church — painter's portrait in one 
corner. 

73. Jesus presented to the People . L. Giordano. 

Style of Albrecht Diirer. 

74. Monks of San Martino, praying the Virgin 

to remove the Plague of 1656 . . Micco Spadaro. 

75. Repentance of the Prodigal Son . Cavalier e Calahrese. 

76. Hermit, St. Paul, and St. Anthony in the 

Desert M. Spadaro. 

77» Jesus before Caiaphas . . . . L. Giordano. 

Imitation of A. Diirer. 

78. Hebrews and Amalekites . . . Andrea di Leone. 

79. Judith and Holofernes . . . Cavaliere Calahrese. 

80. Carthusian monastery Burned . . Micco Spadaro. 

81. St. Cecilia and Angel . . . Bernardo Cavallino. 

82. St. Peter baptizing St. Candid . . Pacecco di Rosa. 

83. Landscape and River .... Mario Masiuzzo. 

t Saviour ordering Tribute to be paid to 
Caesar . ..... Domcaico Floia, 

^eath of a Pilgrim .... Pacecco dx Rom« 
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86. Mounted Spanish Soldiery 

88. Virgin in Sacerdotal Robes . 

89. Shepherd and Bagpipe 

90. Battle Piece 

92. St. Anthony and Child Jesus 

93. Largo del Mercato during Plague of 1656 
^6, Holy Trinity, S. John and S. Francis . 



Aniello Falcone. 

Bernardino Siciliano. 

. Pacecco di Rosa, 

Aniello Falcone, 

. Andrea Faccaro, 

Carlo Coppola. 

Luigi Roderigo. 



German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools. 



I. One of the Kings of the East 

4. Virgin and Dead Christ 

5. Adoration of the Magi 
7. Portrait of a Cardinal 

22. Portrait of a Young Man 

23. Nicodemus and one of the Maries 
25. Popular Festival before Rotterdam 
29. Portrait of Emp. Maximilian I. 
41. Woman taken in Adultery . 



Nich. Frumeni, 

R. Fan der Weyde. 

Martin Schiongauer, 

H. Holbein. 

, Chris. Amherger. 

Old German School. 

Jean Breughel. 

. Lucas von Ley den. 

• L. Cranach, 



Flemish and Dutch Schools. 



I . Portrait of an Old Man 

3. White Charger in Landscape 

4, & 15. Viol Players . 
5 A Princess richly Dressed 
6. An Amsterdam Burgomaster*s Wife 
8. Rabbit Hunt 

12. A Grentleman 

16. A Bearded Old Man , 

19. Deerhunt 

21^ 22^ 23. Market and Shop Scenes 

24. Two Hounds with Game 

S6. Jesus on the Cross 

38. St. Cecilia and Angels . 

39. St. Peter denying Christ 
46. Jesus blessing the Children 
52. Saviour on Calvary 
56. Skaters on a River 

61. Twenty-one Portraits of the Farnese 

Family 

62. Small Marine 
64. Landscape and Cows • 
73. A Magistrate 

U' Landscape; Girl on HorsebadL 



Imitation of Rembrandt. 

. P. fFouvermanns, 

D. Teniers, the younger. 

Peter Porbus, the elder, 

Albrecht Cuyp. 

Francis Snyders. 

An. Fan Dyck. 

P. P. Rubens. 

F. Snyders, 

Grundmann. 

F. Snyders, 

School of Fan Dyck, 

Paul Bril. 

Philip Fan Dyck. 

Martin Fos. 

Jordcens, 

Wilhelm Schellings, 

Flemish School, 

M. Fan Flatten. 

. Paul PoUet. 
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78. Portrait of Painter Stiwens . . Ferdinand BoL 

85. A Magistrate C. T. Fian Cecilen. 

89. Centaur carrying off Dejanira . • , S, IVabassen. 

96. Game ,,,,,,.. F, Snyders. 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES, ETC. 

Since the year 1 780^ the University has been lodged in 
the Convent of II GesA Vecchio {Marco di Pino). The Presi- 
dent is also ex officio head of the JBoard of Public Instruction ; 
Rector^ General Secretary, 46 professors, and several thousand 
students. Collections of Natural History, Mineralogy, etc., in 
halls recently built. Unique collection of minerals from Vesu- 
vius. In the great court are statues of Giordano Bruno, S. 
Thomas Aquinas, and other eminent Neapolitans, fiusts of 
less known local celebrities in upper corridor. 

College of Music, founded in 1637. Lodged since 
1826 in monastery of S. Pietro k Maiella. loo pupils on 
foundation for free instruction ; others taught for 9 ducats a 
month. Bellini was instructed here. Zingarelli and Mercadante 
have been directors. Valuable library of musical works, auto- 
graph compositions of Cimarosa, Paenello, Bellini, Pergolese, 
and other Neapolitan masters. Small theatre for rehearsals. 

The Chinese College. Founded 1732 by Father Ripa, 
for education of young Chinese as missionaries. Now devoted 
to instruction in oriental languages. In refectory, portraits 
of Father Ripa, and successive directors, and various Chinese 
students. Small museum of Chinese curiosities. 

Medico-Chirurgical College in Monastery of San 
Gaudioso. 120 pupils. Lectures, pathological museum, 
etc. Subterranean passage to the Hospital for Incurables. 

Royal Society, with three branches. Science, Archaeology, 
and Fine Arts. Transactions published. 

Accademia Pontaniana. A literary and scientific 
institution, holding its sittings at Convent of S. Domenico 
Maggiore. 

LIBRARIES. 

We have described the National Library in our account 
of the Museum (p. 228). 

Biblioteca Brancacciana, attached to S. Angelo a Nilo. 

Oldest Vibrary in Naples. Founded 1675 by Card. F. M. 

Irancaccio, About 70,000 printed books, and 7000 MSS. 

'be former rich in works on jurispTudence \ \}cife \^\X.^x va.Q%\\^ 

or/cal. 
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Biblloteca dell' Universlta. Chiefly founded from 
libraries of suppressed convents. Most frequented library in 
Italy. About 140,000 books. Rich in 15th century books, etc. 

BibliOteca del Gerolomini, formerly library of the 
Oratory of S. Filippo Neri, 18,000 books, 60 MSS. Among 
the latter a Seiieca (14th century), illuminations attributed 
to Lo Zingaro, 

BibliOteca del Municipio, chiefly founded from Bour- 
bon private library. Easy of access. The only library open in 
the evenings. 

Some private libraries can be used. Amongst others, the 
Filioli ; the Fasco (with valuable numismatic collection) ; 
Policastro, with complete collection of books printed in 
Naples 5 the Sailto Pio, rich in princeps editions of the 
Classics; early Italian poets (e.g., a Dante, 1378^ and a 
Petrarch^ Venice^ on parchment, 1470)^ also in early Bibles and 
Aldines. 

The National Archives. In rooms of suppressed 
convent of SS. Sever ino e Sosio. In four sections. 1. His- 
torical and Diplomatic. 2. Financial. 3. Judi- 
cial. 4. Municipal. 

The first or historical section is of most general interest, 
containing documents from about 700 a.d., to the close of the 
Spanish regency. Acts of the House of Anjou, about 380^000 
documents. 

PALAZZO REALE. 

The Royal Palace, or Palazzo Reale, is an immense block 
of buildings, upwards of 550 feet in length. The architecture 
is a combination of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, there 
being separate rows of pillars of each of these orders, one 
above the other, along the fagade of the palace. 

On application to the intendant of the palace, an order may 
be obtained which will admit a party of six, not only to the 
Reale, but also to the Favorita, Capodimonte, Quisisana, Astroni, 
and Caserta. 

The first part of the palace to which the traveller is con- 
ducted, is the garden- terrace, which has a handsome 
marble table in its centre : this terrace commands a fine view 
of the harbour and arsenal, etc. 

Room I. — From this may be seew V\\^ xJw&^Vx^ ^scA. ^i«i» 
room, A picture of the Holy YaimVy \>^ S-^ogu^ileU^i* 
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Room II.-Ckrist in die Temple . . Caravaggio. 

John the Baptist .... Caracci. 

Carita ..... Schid 

Room III.— This is the throne-room, and is upholstered 

in crimson and gold. The bas-reliefs represent the diffe t- 

provinces. The broidery was made by the working peool'^^ t 

the poorhouse ini8i8. sp^peat 

Room IV. is a gallery, and contains little of interest ex 
a few Sevres vases. cept 

Room V. contains a writing-table, the gift of the Cit f 
Naples. ^ 

There are other chambers, in which see, among^st oth 
pictures, ®^ 

Leonardo da Vinci parting with ''The Last Supper '* P /7 /• 

Portrait y„„ /^, /' 

Portrait (of the Netherlands School). ^ycfc. 

^^""l^' Q^^^^in Maisys. 

£ Vrrir ^omenichino (?) 

Henry VII I j:/^// • ^ 

Alessandro ^ y,. . 

The staircase is perhaps the finest portion of the builH^'*' 

(constructed 165 1), and is about the only part of the oril^*"^ 

palace to be seen, the rest having been destroyed by fire in t s 

The emblematical statues of the rivers Ebro and Ta^ 

the foot, remind one of the recent Spanish rule. °^^^ ^^ 

PALAZZO REALE Dl OAPODIMONTE 

is situated on the most beautiful and elevated spot in NI 1 
Begun by Charles III., in 1738, it was completed bv ^^^^' 
nand IL, in 1834- Fine park and gardens (3 miles in ciro " 
ference), with charmmg prospects. Fifty-five spacious rr. 
Paintings chiefly modem. Catalogues in each room ?!?^- 
collection of armour, mcludmg helmet and shield of th^ 1^*°® 
man Roger 5 sword given by Louis XIV. to Philip of Ini^""" 
and that given by Ferdmand I to Scanderbeg/ Ar^^'^'^l 
Alexander Farnese, Victor Amadeus, etc. 0^^ '^"^s of 
decorated with Capodimonte porcelain (now very rare). ™ '^ 

PRIVATE PALACES. 

Oi these there are many in Naples, though but f 
attention, either as regards atchitectvxt^ ot ob\^ets of arT ^^^^ 
most worthy at note are — ^* The 
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Palazzo Fondi containing a gallery oF pictures. 
Martyrdom of S. Januarius .... Calalrese. 
Four Landscapes .... 
Portrait of Marini . . 
Madonna Addolorata 



Palace of Inquisition at Madric^ 
Four Portraits (Marini fa mil)') . 



1) 



Salvator Rosa, 

Caravaggio. 

Leon, da Find, 

. Velasquez, 

Vandyke. 

Palazzo Gravina, finest palace in Naples as a work of 
art. Designed by GahrieJe d'Agnolo, Marble gateway, and 
attic over cornice, modern. Now General Post and Telegraph 

Offices. 

* 

Palazzo Miranda, built by Barha for Duchess of Mi- 
randa, in 1^80. Small picture gallery, (i franc.) 

Room i. St. Jerome in Desert . . . Spagnoletto. 

2. Marriage of S. Catherine (triptych) Albert Durer. 

3. Banquet of the Gods . . . . Rubens. 
Triumph of Beauty ..... Ibid. 

4. Joseph and Potiphar*s Wife . . Guido. 
Artist looking at Relics . . Michael Angelo, 

Palazzo Santangelo, begun from designs of Massucdo I., 
restored 1466. 

Sculptures of marble doorway . . ) Agnolo Aniello 

Inland wooden doors ... 3 del Fiore. 

Antiquities transferred to National Museum {see Santangelo 
Collection, p. 227). Paintings remain. 

Room 2. Madonna and SS. Andrew and John . Santafede, 
,, 3. Five Landscapes . . . Salv. Rosa. 

4. Entombment Vandyke, 

Garland-maker at Window . . Albert Durer. 

5. Rubens and Vandyke .... Vandyke, 
Portraits of d'Avalos, Marquis of \ Sebastiano del 

Pescara, and Vittoria Colonna | Piombo. 
Holy Family .... Ghirlandaio (?) 
Assumption of the Virgin . Michael Wohlgemuth. 

CASTEL NUOVO 

was commenced in 1283 ^7 Charles I. Designed by Giovanni 
da Pisa. Most of present works date from i J46, under Don 
Pedro de Toledo. Charles III. of Bourbon gave it its ^^^srx^ 
form. Two round towers, capable ot ^x^aXedvcv^ '^^ ^'^> 
pulled down in 1862. 
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Triumphal Arch (with bronze gates valued at several 
millions of francs), built to celebrate entry of Alphonso I. 

(1443). 

• Bas-reliefs .... Merliano, Fiorentino, etc. 

Statues of Saints, etc. . . . . Giov, da Nola, 

The Armoury, once ijie Hall of Reception of Kings of 
Naples. 

Picture of S. Francesca di Paola . . Spagnoletto, 

In the inner court is situate the Church of S. Barbara- 
Principal entrance .... Giuliano da Majano, 

Adoration of the Magi . . . . y. van Eyck. 

Statue of Virgin and Child . . . GiuL da Majano. 

Ciborium, with reliefs ...... Jbid, 

Winding Stairs (158 steps) to summit of the Cam- 
panile, attributed to Giov. da Pisa, 

The Dockyard and Arsenal adjoin the Castel Nuovo. 

CASTEL SANT ELMO. 

Founded 1329, by Robert the Wise. Architect, Giacomo de 
Sanctis. What is now seen, probably the work of Don Pedro, 
View from the Ramparts very fine. Now a military prison. 
Beneath is an enormous cistern^ as wide as the Castle. 

CASTEL DELU OVO. 

So named from its shape. Founded 1154, by William T. 
The frescoes of Giotto have entirely disappeared. Here the 
witty painter held frequent conference with his patron, Robert 
the Wise. Noted by Froissart as a place of remarkable strength. 
Destroyed 1495, by Ferdinand II. ; restored 1534, by Don Pedro. 
Now a barrack and military prison. 

CASTEL CAPUANO 

was the palace of the Suabian and Apgevine monarchs. Here 
Covella Ruffo, Duchess of Sessa, came from the ball-room to 
trample on the bleeding corpse of her victim, S. Caracciolo, 
favourite of Joanna II. In 1540 the law courts were esta- 
blished here by Don Pedro. Beneath the Criminal Court are 
the notorious Bourbon ** prisons," now much improved. 

CASTEL DEL CARMINE, 

Now barracks, etc. Founded by Ferdinand I., 1484 ; enlarged 
by Don Pedro. Stronghold of the people under Masaniello in 
'^4/^' The prison of distingmshed i^«l\x\oVs wtAei Qiw^ea 
Caioliae and Cardinal RuflFo, in 1^96. . 
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BRIDGES. 

Ponte della Maddalena, over the Sebeto. Built by 
Charles III., in place of more ancient one. 

Ponte di Chiaja, a viaduct, connecting hills of Pizzo- 
falcooe and Sant' Elmo. Built 1634; rebuilt 1838. 

Ponte della Sanita, a viaduct, being part of road made 
in 1809 by the French, from the Toledo to Capodimonte. 

Ponte dell' Immacolatella, near the Molo Piccolo, 
Erected by Charles III.; rebuilt 1843. 

PORTS. 

Porto Piccolo, last remnant of ancient Palapolis. Now 
half buried in sand, and used for small boats only. Traces of 
an ancient lighthouse exist, whence name of adjacent 
street, Lantema Vecchia. Close by, on the Molo Piccolo, are 
the Immacolatella, the Sanita Offices, and Custom 
House. 

Porto Militare ( 1826), j fathoms deep, is enclosed by 
the old Molo (N.) and a strong breakwater (S.), extending 
HOC feet into the sea. Vessels of the Italian navy may often 
be inspected here. 

Porto Grande, N. of the Molo. Constructed 1302, by 
Charles II. of Anjou at the same time as the Molo. Harbour 
enlarged 1 740. This port presents a very interesting and lively 
scene. Boats for excursions on the bay can be had here. 
Previous understanding must be come to and enforced. 

GATES. 

The mediaeval fortifications of Naples have mostly disap- 
peared, except the three castles^ and some remains of the wall 
and ditch^ and a few gates^ modernized. 

Porta Capuana, an old road to Capua. Erected by 
Ferdinand I. ; but the modem ornamented gate dates from 
^535f entry of Charles V. Two ancient towers, VOnore and 
La FirtH. 

Porta Nolana opens on the Corse Garibaldi. Two round 
towers, Santa Fe and Speranza, Bas-relief of Ferdinand I. 

Porta del Carmine. Of this structure only the two 
massive round towers remain. 

Porta Medina, built by Fansaga, i6\o. 

Porta Alba and Porta dl San Genxi^TOu 
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STREETS AND PUBLIC PLACES. 

Villa Nazionale (formerly Villa Reale), favourite pro- 
menade. Shrubberies, winding paths, grottoes, fountains, statues. 
Some cafes near the point where the military bands play. 

Riviera di Chiaja, fashionable drive, separated from 
the eardens by a riding path. 

The new Quay Partenope, the Rotten Row of Naples. 

Qljay of St. Lucia. Fish market. Fountain, with 
statues and bas- reliefs. Dom, d^ Auria and Giov, da ^ola. 
Mineral spring. Osteria, etc. The quay is remarkable for 
curious scenes of Neapolitan life and manners. 

The Toledo, now Strada di Roma, described on a 
previous page (see p. 187). 

The Marinella, a long beach, from the port to the 
mouth of the Sebeto, once the head- quarters of the Lazzaroni, 
a race now almost extinct. 

The Molo, favourite promenade of seafaring people. 
Built 1302, by Charles If. Here Padre Rocco, the Dominicao, 
delivered his remarkable addresses, and excited crowds to 
enthusiasm. 

The Corso Vittorio Emanuele surrounds the town 

on the heights. Beautiful views. 

Largo del Castello, now Piazza del Municipio- 
Largest square in Na^Jes. Gardens, etc. Busy centre of 
traffic. 

Largo Medina contains the Fontana Medina, the finest 
fountain in Naples, designed by Dom. d' Auria and Fansaga. 

Largo di S- Domenico. Obelisk and statue, Fansaga. 

Largo del Mercato (see p. 188). 

Piazza del Plebiscito, before the royal palace, with 
colossal bronze statues, etc. 

THEATRES. 

Teatro di San Carlo. This theatre was built by Angela 

Carasale. It is one of the finest theatres in the world. Along 

the front is an arcade^ beneath which a number of public writers 

sit, who gain a livelihood by committing to paper the thoughts 

of others. The theatre was damaged by fire in 1816, but was 

soon restored. This house has been the scene of the first 

/7roJuc;ions of many of the finest operatic compositions of the 

century. Indeed, Naples may boast of being the mother of 

modern opera. She has numbeted amow^ \\^t VaXsx w^mes 

those of JDonizetti^ Bellini^ Rossini, md Mcrcadaule. 
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Teatro Bellini, close to the Museum j new and elegant. 
Opera. 

Teatro del Fondo (or Mercadante), 3778, under 

same management as San Carlo. Opera^ ballets, and French 
dramas. 

Teatro di Fiorentini. Italian farces and dramas. 
Very popular. Oldest theatre in Naples. 

Teatro Nuovo, 1724. Italian and Neapolitan burlesque. 

Teatro della Fenice. Opera bouff6 and melodrama j 
twice daily. 

Teatro Partenope. Broad comedy and farces in local 
dialect 3 twice daily. 

Teatro di San Carlino. Twice daily. The head- 
quarters of Pulcinella (anglic^. Punch).* These performances 
are said to be derived from the ancient Oscan comedies of 
Atella. 

Teatro Sannazaro, Via Chiaja. Drama. 

THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 

This garden, situated in the fine Strada Foria, was com- 
menced in 1809, completed 1818; laid out by the late Professor 
Tenore. The greenhouse and water-supply arrangements are 
not first-class 3 but the out-door collection of trees is extensive 
and interesting. A botanical library and lecture-room, with 
instruments for microscopic observation, and autographs of 
celebrated botanists. The four herb gardens are worthy of 
notice. » 

THE OBSERVATORY, 

00 the Capodimonte, joo feet above sea-level, the horizon line 
only broken by the Castle of St. Elmo. A graceful edifice, 
widi vestibule of marble columns. Here the celebrated Piazzi 
discovered Ceres in 180 1. 

THE ZOOLOGICAL STATION 

is the striking building in the centre of Villa Nazionale. It 
is intended especially for the study of the marine animals 
abounding in the Bay of Naples. The lower part is an 
Aquariunij second to none for the multitude and variety ot 
animals in its tanks, exempUfymg iVve a\iViT\<\?joX. ^-a^ixva.^^ '^^a 
Mediterranean. In the upper stoiies aie \X\e. \3!^cft^Q!C>« 
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libr^rj, and jpartmeots oC the restdent natiinlists. The labora- 
tories coaUm tweotf tables, mostlj taken bj different goTcm- 
ments for stodents of their nationalities. 

FETES AND FESTIVALS- 

The Neapolitan, like the ancient Greek festivals, di^k^ a 
marrelloos intermixtare of religion and pleasure, and are 
thoroaghly characteristic of the national life and manners. 

Festa di Piedigrotta. Once the chief festival of Naples, 
on the 8th of September. The royal family osed to go in pro- 
cession if J the chorch of the Vergine di Piedigrotta, at Posilippo. 
All the available troops were drawn oat to aid the display, and 
for the remainder of the day the most boisteroos and un- 
restrained merriment pcerailed among the thousands of peasantry 
in gay local costumes, gathered from all parts of the adjacent 
prr;vinces« The day, although shorn of its former glories, is 
still observed in a limited degree, with music, singing, and the 
celebrated tarantella dance. 

llie festival of the Madonna di Monte Vergine 
takes place on Whit Sunday and two following days. In 
vehicles of every kind the Neapolitans flock to the scene of the 
f^te at a church near Avellino. Here also gather motley 
crowds from all parts of the kingdom, affording a wonderf^ 
study of local costumes, character, and dialect?. The return to 
Naples is a Gre^k Bacchanalian procession with modem acces- 
sories. The vehicles are decorated with boughs of trees ; and 
drawn by animals of all kinds (horse, bullock, and ass yoked 
together) adorned with ribbons and coloured feathers; and 
crowds of excited men and women, their heads wreathed with 
flowers and fruit, and in their hands decorated wands and 
pictures of the Virgin, dance round the motley procession. 

Most of the Neapolitan pilgrims return by way of Nola, and 
spend Whit Monday at the Shrine of Madonna delF Arco, 
at the foot of Monte Somma. Hither also come crowds from 
Naples who cannot undertake the longer journey to Avellino ^ 
and the day is given to dancing and singing, etc., around the 
shrine and along the seven miles of the road to Naples. 

On August 15th the grounds of Capodimonte are thrown 
open for a popular fete. 

Throughout Italy on the first Sunday in June the Festival 

of the Constitution takes place. Parades of the military 

/ind the national guards, etc., mass in front of S. Francesco, 

accompanied by salutes from l\ie s\ui^a ol "w^x «jx^ WVi^vsx 

batteries} concerts at various places, ^YieietVia C^mXiA^v^^lxMi 
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forms a conspicuous feature, and elicits enthusiastic applause ^ 
fireworks at the Villa Nazionale, etc., foroi the regular pro- 
gramme. 

Christmas brings to Naples the bagpipers of the Abruzzi 
{Zampognari\ who play before the imagf s of the Virgin. The 
churches exhibit tableaux of the Nativity (presepi), some of them 
moving by machinery. At Easter there are representations 
of the Holy Sepulchre. On £aster Sunday, the populace 
make holiday at Antignano in the morning, and at Poggio Reale 
in the evening. On Ascension Day Btes are kept up at 
Scafati and Carditello. On the day of Corpus Christi 
there are special services at Santa Chiara and parade of troops. 
The Festa di S. Antonio Abate (January 17) is cele- 
brated by the blessing of domestic animals (gaily decorated) at 
the church of the saint. The Festivals of Si Gennaro, 
in May, September, and December, have been described in our 
notice of the Cathedral (p. 194). 

The Tombola, or lottery, attracts large crowds to witness 
the drawing. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

There are about sixty hospitals and other charitable insti- 
tutions in Naples, with good endowments. The following are 
the principal : — 

The Santa Casa degl' Incurabili, founded 152 1, by 
Francesca Maria Longo, sometimes contains as many as 2000 
patients of both sexes, arranged in various wards according to 
their diseases. 

Ospedale de Jesu Maria, the chief Clinical School of 
Naples. Medical men should make a point of visiting this 
admirable institution. 

Ospedale dei Pelligrini, in the Strada Poita Medina, 
with a convalescent branch at Torre del Greco. Distinguished 
for its good management and order. 

Ospedale della Pace, speciality for acute medical cases. 
Well directed by the brothers of S. Giovanni di Dio. 

Ospedale di S. Eligio, for females, with a Conser- 
vatorio of nursing sisters. 

Ospedale della Fazienza Cesaraea, for infirm 
females. Founded 1600 by Annibale Cesareo. 

Ospedale de' Ciechi, in the Chia\a. ¥Q>Ki.^4fcA. Vs^ 
Ferdinand I., 181 8. Two hundred \>\md ^e\%wi% \^\y^\.. 
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A celebrated Neapolitan institution is the AlbergO del 
Poveri, or Reclusorio, in the Strada Foria, commenced 
from designs of Fuga in 175 1. It was founded, like all other 
good institutions in Naples, Sicily, and Spain, by Charles III. 
He intended it to contain 15,000 poor persons ! About a third 
of his plan has been completed -, but its colossal grao dear shows 
what a most enlightened sovereign thought of bis Neapolitan 
subjects. This institution is said to have given rise to the 
infant schools in England. 

CEMETERIES. 

Campo Santo Yecchio.— Old cemetery. Now used 
only fur the very poor, and for hospital cases. There are ^66 
deep pits. One is cleared out every evening, and the dead that 
have been brought during the day are placed in it, under the 
direction of the resident priest. 

Campo Santo NUOVO.— Begun by the French; re- 
modelled in 1837. ^s ^ handsome garden, \iith many fine 
monuments tastefully placed. There is a Church, Doric, with 
a Pieta in the Tribune by Gennaro Call. More than a hundred 
proprietary chapels open into a square, surrounded by a Doric 
portico. In the centre is a colossal statue, emblematic of 
Religion, by Avgelini, C. Potrio, the jurist Nicolini, and other 
noted Neapolitans, are buried in the south-west portion reserved 
for that class. The views from the cemetery are magnificent 5 
tracks of the lava currents of 1850 and 1855 being conspicuous 
in the landscape. At the adjacent Capuchin Convent, the bas- 
reliefs on the altar of the oratory are by Giovanni da Nola, 

Protestant Cemetery. — Near the Porta Capuana. 

THE ENVIRONS OF NAPLES 

are exceedingly beautiful. Some places of interest will be seen 
by a visit to Bagnoli. 

After leaving the Chiaja by the Strada di Piedigrotta, and 
passing the Church of S. Maria (see p. 246), the Tomb Of 
Virgil is reached. It is situated on a rocky hill-side, and is 
approached by stone steps. Fee \ franc to the custodian living 
close by, who conducts to the spot where stands the ruined 
tomb of the poet, overshadowed by trees. Tlie tomb is a small 
square building, with a domed roof, differing little from the 
ancient edifices of the same kind that abound in the neighbour- 
Aood, The old entrance has been eiAatg^^d^ au^ ^^te. \^ ^ 
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modern window cut through the hall, which admits of a curious 
view of the chasm ihat forms the approach to the tunnel, or, as 
it is called in the country, the Grotto of Posilipo. internally, 
this tomb is a vaulted cell, about fifteen feet square, having 
many columlaria^ or small recesses in the side-walls made to 
receive urns. No urns, however, nor vestiges of them, no 
sarcophagus, nor any inscription (really ancient), remain here; 
nor is the story told of the removal in the sixteenth century 
of the very urn that contained the great poet's ashes authen- 
ticated. According to one account, the urn, standing in the 
middle of the sepulchre, supported by nine small marble pillars, 
with an inscription on the frieze, was here as late as 1526, and 
frequently vi>ited by the lovers of letters ; but it is said that, in 
the course of the wars and invasions of the kingdom that 
ensued, the Neapolitan Govemmtnt, fearing such precious 
relics should be carried off or destroyed, caused them to be 
removed from the tomb to the fortress called Castel Nuovo, 
where they were lost. Another statement is, that, at the ear- 
nest suit of the Cardinal of Mantua, who was anxious to enrich 
with the poet's remains his native city, the Government gave 
the urn, the pillars, and some small statues that had stood in 
the tomb, to the Mantuans; and that the Cardinal, on his way 
home with them, fell sick, and died at Genoa, in which town the 
treasures were scattered and lost. Another account is, that the 
monks of the neighbouring Convent of Mercellina removed the 
urn and its accessories from the tomb, and that they, and not 
the Government, made a present of them to the Cardinal of 
Mantua, on whose sudden death at Genoa they were lost. The 
epitaph reported to be inscribed on the urn is the well-known 
distich — 

" Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura, duces." 

But not a vestige of this remains. On a marble slab placed on 
the side of the rock opposite the entrance of the tomb is an 
inscription rudely cut in coarse marble ; but the words are very 
different, and much more barbarous, being — 

" Qui Cineres ? Tumuli haec Vestigia Conditur dim. 
lUe hie qui cecinit pascua, rura, duces. 
Can. Reg. M.D.LIIl." 

After leaving the Tdmb, we enter the long gas-lit tunnel 
(750 yards) called the GrottO di P0S»\\\^O.^\jMi\i'^^ -^^ 
Middle Ages to have been formed by l\ie ta2i^\c ^x\.^ <^V ^«. ^'o^ 
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Virgil. Issuing from the tuanel> the village of Fuorigrotta 
is reached. Church of S. Vitale, with monument to Giacomo 
Leopardi, poet, ttc. Road to Bagnoli through the vines and 
mulberry-trees. Steam tram. At Bagnoli are celebrated 
mineral springs. 

The return from Bagnoli may be effected by another route, 
by keeping nearer to the sea-coast. Notice Island of Nisida, 
scene of retirement of Brutus, after death of Caesar ; ruins of 
Villa of Vedius PolliO (whence the name of the promon- 
tory, the Posilipo), and various other ruins ; the lofty GrottO 
di Sejano (i fr.) By the Strada di Posilipo and Mergellina 
back to Naples. 

The Lago d'Agnano (now drained), the Grotto del 
Cane (noted for the poisonous gases at the lower part of the 
cave, proved by experiments with torches, etc.), and Astroni, 
with its large walled-in volcanic crater, formerly a royal preserve 
for wild boars and deer, etc. (tickets obtained at the Palazzo 
Rea!e, entrance fee i fr. to 2 fr.), may all be taken in an easy 
drive from Naples. 

One of the favourite short trips from Naples is to the 
Camaldoli. Carriage along the Strada dtU' Infrascata, and 
Strada S. Gerinaro to Antignano. Here leave the vehicle. 
Ascent, li fr. ; donkey, 2 Ir. Suppressed monastery, little of 
interest, but view from the Belvidere in the garden magnificent. 
Height, 1488 feet above sea-level. 



WESTERN DISTRICT. 

West of the Gulf of Naples lies a district which fascinates 
by its natural beauty, and attracts notice by the abundant 
evidence of powerful volcanic agencies, whereby wondrous 
changes have been wrought in the natural features of the 
scenery. It is also a district whose forests, and lakes, and 
rivers, aod mountains are so intimately associated with ancient 
religion and poetry, as of necessity to txcite absorbing interest 
so long as Homer and Virgil continue to be read. And, more- 
over, this portion of Italy was so frequented by the wealthier 
sons of Imperial Rome, who built their rural villas amongst its 
fair scenery, that were we to recount all the names of historic 
interest connected with it, we should itideed have to marshal 
^/ore oar readers a goodly array of ^oets and philosophers, 
arriors and heroes, senators and coiisu\s, arid ewv^«ois. 
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POZZUOLI. 

The road from Naples to Pozzuoli has been described as far 
as Bagnoli (p. 250). It then follows the coast-line ; and the 
tourist will note the ancient cliff of volcanic rock, now sepa- 
rated from the sea by a low strip of land, whose recent volcanic 
formation is evinced by the quantity of marine deposits which 
it contains, and by the numerous fragments of mosaics which 
are buried in the soil. The wave-mark on the inner cliff is 
thirty-two feet above the sea-level. The road near Pozzuoli is 
cut through Monte Olibano, which is composed of lava, de- 
posited by a stream from Solfatara. This stream must have 
been a quarter of a mile broad, and seventy feet thick, when it 
reached the sea. Pozzuoli was originally a Greek colony, called 
at first Puteoli ; then, in allusion to its government, Dicaearchia. 
About 200 B.C., the Romans restored its ancient name, and made 
it the head-quarters of their traffic with the East. Cicero calls 
it " a little Rome." It was made a Roman colony by Augus- 
tus, and was called by Nero Puteoli Augusta, to which title 
Vespasian added the word Flavia, Here Sylla revelled, and 
miserably died. From the statements of Strabo, corroborated 
by numerous inscriptions on^the monuments, etc., an extensive 
commerce with Asia Minor, Syria, and £gypt was maintained. 
The town possessed mineral springs, which made it a favourite 
resort of the Roman patricians. With the loss of its commerce, 
as the Roman Empire collapsed, this city, once extending 
almost to the Solfatara, itself declined. From the fifth to the 
sixteenth century, Puteoli was involved in a long period of 
disaster. Alaric, Grenseric, Totila, the Dukes of Benevento, 
the Saracens, the Turks, all in turn ravaged and destroyed. 
Nature herself seemed to war against the doomed city. Sol- 
fatara poured forth lava, and showered ashes 3 earthquakes shook 
down the buildings ; part of the city even subsided below the 
sea- level. In the sixteenth century, the terrible eruption which 
formed Monte Nuovo, laid waste the whole district ; malaria 
became a constant summer visitor, most of the inhabitants fled 
from the town, and, in spite of spasmodic efforts of the Vice- 
roy, Don Pedro de Toledo, and his friend, Andrea Doria, and 
others since their time, Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, has never re- 
covered. Few indications indeed remain of its ancient prosperity. 

There is one circumstance in the history of Puteoli whic^ 
must ever render it memorable to \h,e C»\«\%>lvkcl \x^^^€\«.* % 
was here that St. Paul, St. Luke, and AnsXaxOaxi&^^V^^^ 
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Rome by King A grippa, completed their perilous sea voyage, 
and remained a week with St. Paul's countrymen in the Tyrian 
quarter before passing on to Rome. We will quote one or two 
passages bearing on this circumstance. The first is from 
*' Italian Pictures." 

" Here, eighteen centuries ago, a corn-ship from Alexandria, 
the * Castor and Pollux,* having narrowly escaped wreck off 
Malta, cast anchor in the bay. The massive blocks of masonry, 
now washed over by the sea, are the foundations of the pier at 
which it discharged its cargo, and where stepped ashore a 
prisoner entrusted with a more important mission than ever 
ambassador had borne. It was Paul coming to appear before 
Caesar, and to ' preach the gospel to them that were at Rome 
also.' " 

The following extracts are from Conybeare and Howson's 
" Life of St. Paul " :— 

** Before the close of the first day, they, would see on the left 
the volcanic cone and smoke of Stromboli, the nearest of the 
Liparian Islands. In the course of the night ihey would have 
neared that projecting part of the mainland which forms the 
southern limit of the Bay of Salerno. Sailing across the wide 
opening of this gul/, they would, ,in a few hours, enter that 
other bay, the Bay of Naples, in the northern part of which 
Puteoli was situated. No long description need be given of 
that bay, which has been made familiar by every kind of illus- 
tration, even to those who have never seen it. Its south-eastern 
limit is the promontory of Minerva, with the Island of Capreae 
opposite, which is so associated with the memory of Tiberius, 
that its clifis still seem to rise from the blue waters as a monu- 
ment of hideous vice in the midst of the fairest scenes of 
nature. The opposite boundary was the promontory of 
Misenum, where one of the imperial fleets lay at anchor, under 
the shelter of the Islands of Ischia and Procida. In the inter- 
mediate space, the Campanian coast curves round in the love- 
liest forms, with Vesuvius as the prominent feature of the view. 
But here one difference must be marked between St. Paul's day 
and our own. The angry neighbour of Naples was not then 
an unsleeping volcano, but a green and sunny back-ground to 
the bay, with its westward slope covered with vines. No one 
could have suspected that the time was so near when the ad- 
rniral of the Beet at Misenum would be lost in its fiery erup- 
•b/2y and little did the Apostle drearcv, ^\\e\i\v& \oo>B.^^l\.om. 
e vessel's deck across the bay to t\ie i\^\i\^ \}^^\. ^ vd\^^\<^A 
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that of Sodom and Gomorrah, hung over the fair cities at the 
base of the mountain ; and 'that the Jewish princess, who had 
so lately conversed with him in his prison at Caesarea, would 
find her tomb in that ruin, with the child she bad borne to Felix. 
'* By this time the vessel was well within the Island of 
Capreae, and the promontory of Minerva 5 and the idlers of 
Puteoli were already crowding to the pier, to watch the arrival 
of the Alexandrian corn-ship. So we may safely infer from a 
vivid and descriptive letter preserved among the correspondence 
of the philosopher Seneca. He says that all ships, on rounding 
into the bay within the above-mentioned island and promon- 
tory, were obliged to strike their topsail, with the exception of 
the Alexandrian corn- vessels, which were thus easily recognized 
as soon as they hove in sight And then he proceeds to mora- 
lize on the gathering and crowding of the people of Puteoli, to 
watch these vessels coming in. Thus we are furnished with 
new circumstances to aid our efforts to realize the arrival of the 
' Castor and Pollux ' on the coast of Italy, with St. Paul on 

bjaid.*' 

♦ ♦♦•*♦♦ 

" Puteoli, from its trade with Alexandria and the East, must 
necessarily have contained a colony of Jews, and they must 
have had a close connection with the Jews of Rome. What 
was true of the Jews would probably find its parallel in the 
Christians. St. Paul met with disciples here; and, as soon as he 
was among them, they were in prompt communication on the 
subject with their brethren in Rome. The Italian Christians 
bad long been looking for a visit from the famous apostle, 
though they had not expected to see him arrive thus, a prisoner 
in chains, hardly saved from shipwreck. But these sufferings 
would only draw their hearts more closely towards him, They 
earnestly besought him to stay some days with them, and Julius 
was able to allow this request to be complied with.** 

The Cathedral (S. Proculo) has in one of its walls six 
Corinthian columns, formerly part of a Roman temple erected 
here by L. Calpurnius, and dedicated to Augustus. Relics of 
S. Proculus are shown here. Monuments to Due de Montpen- 
sier and Giovanni Battista Pergolesi, composer of the original 
*'Stabat Mater." 

In the Piazza Maggiore is a statue^d\swss«t^'^vcL \*v^6»t 
of a senator, O. FJav. Mavortms. TVv^ \l<^2l^ v& "a^^oNsst^^^^R^^ 
addition, though antique, the on^\ti«\ Yveii^ o\ ^^ ^"^^^s^ 
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having been found. Another statue in the piazza is of Philip 
the Inird's Vicerof, Bishop de Lebn y Cardenas. 

The Temple of Jupiter SerSpis, or the Serapeon, 
fS reached bj a narrow road at the west end of the town. Tliese 
extensive rains were lost sight of early in the sixteenth century^ 
and remained entombed until tliej were disinterred hj Charles 
II. in 1750, The edifice consisted of a circular temple, once 
surrounded by a peristyle of sixteen Corinthian pillars of Afri- 
can marble. The pillars have been removed to the Theatre of 
the Palace at Casetta, aod only the bases remain. Between 
these pedestals are small fluted vases once used in the sacrificial 
rites. The temple is surrounded by a quadrilateral court 140 
feet by 122^ to which a vestibule, supported by six pilasters on 
the side nearest the sea, forms the main entrance. Forty-eight 
columns^ partly of marble and partly of granite, once formed a 
portico round tbe interior of the court Under this portico 
were chambers^ sixteen of which could be entered only from the 
court, and sixteen only from the exterior. There are remains 
of stairs, showing that there was an upper storey. The two 
corner chambers on the north-east side are of double dimen- 
sions, with marble seats and water channels. Between these 
two chambers the wall of the court forms a $emi-circular niche. 
In front was once a pronaos of six Corinthian columns and two 
pilasters supporting a richly decorated frieze, the loftiest por- 
tion of the edifice. Three of the columns still stand, each cut 
from a single block 40 feet in height 5 three others lie in frag- 
ments around. Six feet below the marble pavement of the 
court, a more ancient mosaic pavement has been discovered. 
The arrangements of the whole building, in all essential particu- 
lars, are similar to those of the Iseon at Pompeii and the 
Serapeon at Alexandria. There is authentic evidence that the 
Egyptian divinity Serapis was worshipped here as late as the 
second century. 

The ruins of the Serapeon are also intensely interesting 

from the evidences they afiford of frequent alterations of level. 

From the operations of lithodomites on the columns, and the 

position of the mosaic and more recent marble floor, and other 

circumstances, Professor Forbes, Mr. Babbage, and Sir Charles 

Lyell have demonstrated a series of remarkable changes. His* 

^rical evidence bears out the philosophical argument. There 

mjp be no doubt that the original mosaic floor, with its water- 

^trse/f leading to the sea, was above l\ve staAev^X, wA \!oial a 

Jai subsidence necessitated the ioTtn^LNAon. oi >Cftfe xaswX^fc 
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floor six feet higher. The bailding was probably abandoned at 
the conversion of Constantine, and a gradual subsidence con- 
tinued, as shown by sea marks at various levels. Then came the 
fall of scoriae, etc., from the eruption of Solfatara in the twelfth 
century, filling up the courtyard to the height. of twelve feet, 
and preserving a portion of the columns from marine action. 
Subsidence, however, continued until the sea reached a height 
of nine feet above this volcanic deposit. For three and a half 
centuries no further change took place, and at this level the 
lithodomic perforations are most numerous, largest, and deepest, 
and contain shells. The tremendous earthquakes preceding 
and accompanying the formation of Monte Nuovo in 1538 
raised the ruins above the sea-level simultaneously with the 
upheaval of the tract of land west of Pozzuoli. Smce 1780 
subsidence has again set in^ and there is now at high tide two 
feet of water in the courtyard. 

Three mineral springs, supposed to come from Solfa- 
tara, appear near the Serapeon. Acqua dell* Antro is hot, used 
internally for dyspepsia, gout, etc. ; externally for rheumatism, 
scrofula, and skin affections. The Acqua de Lipposi and Acqua 
Media are cold : the former is used in eye affections ; the latter 
is something like seltzer. 

At the quay may be seen the remains of the Mole of 
Pozzuoli, now called the Ponte di Caligola, from an erroneous 
idea of its having been connected with the bridge of boats 
inaugurated with such drunkenness, cruelty, and pomp by the 
insane tyrant, as described by Suetonius. An inscription over 
the city gate records the restoration of the mole by Antoninus 
Pius, in fulfilment of a promise made by Hadrian. Twenty- 
four arches, with a lighthouse at the extreme end, once formed 
this pier. Only sixteen buttresses now remain, three of these 
being submerged. They are constructed of brick, cemented 
with Pozzolana or volcanic earth, and are faced. with stone. 
These buttresses, like the pillars of the Serapeon, furnish evidence 
of alternate subsidence and elevation. 

Of the Temple of Neptune, once a goodly edifice, west 
of the Serapeon, where Caesar Augustus sacrificed, b.c. 31, 
before he sailed to Greece and vanquished Antony and Cleopatra 
at Actium, nothing remains but a few pillars rising from the sea. 
In the vicinity, but under water, is the Temple of the 
Nymphs, so named from conjecture, as is the case vuIv^ka^c^ 
baths^ temples, villas, etc., in lYiKa tid^oXiovviWiQ^- "^i^^i^x 
columns, vases, statues, etc., have been lo\xtL^\iex<i* 
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A few scanty fragments near the sea-shore are all that 
remain of the Villa Of Cicero, where the great orator 
wrote his ** Academicae " and **De Fato.** When Hadrian 
died at Baiae in a.d. 138, the body was interred in the 
precincts of Cicero's Villa till a mausoleum at Rome was 
prepared. 

The road behind the Serapeum, passes remains of various 
kinds, and the adjacent hills are covered with ruins of baths and 
various edifices. A few we may briefly mention. A mass of 
ruins, resembling the hall of a bath^ is called the Temple Of 
Diana. Near it^ some chambers of massive brickwork, with 
niches for statues, are styled the Temple Of Neptune. 
The beauty of the site of the Villa CarditO is striking; its 
grounds contain baths and warm springs. The Piscina 
(erroneously called the Labyrinth), in the Villa Lusciano, 
may possibly have held the water for the Naumachia. The 
large, solid Piscina Grande, whose vaulted roof rests on 
thirty pilasters, is still used as a reservoir. Hard by are the 
remains of the Puteoli branch of the Julian Aqueduct. An 
ancient tunnel in the mountain, restored by Don Pedro de 
Toledo, now supplies the town with water. Some ruins known 
as the Temple of Antinous, are in the Villa Licastro. 
They were so named from the discovery of a statue of Antinous, 
with fragments of marble arches and beautiful columns iii 
1838. 

The Amphitheatre is the most perfect of the ruins in 
this vicinity. Three series of arches, the lowest of large stone- 
work, the others of brick, form the walls. Two minor entrances 
at the sides lead to the arena, and to subterranean works of vast 
extent, including dens for the animals, formed of solid masonry, 
and various other substructions. The two principal entrances 
were at the ends, each approached by three marble covered 
colonnades. The interior displayed the arena, measuring ^^6 
by 138 feet, and surrounded by four ranges of seats, where 
the spectators sat according to their rank. Corinthian columns 
of black marble distinguish the seat of the Emperor. On the 
left of the principal entrance, a water conduit supplied the 
means of flooding the arena, for the representation of. naval 
combats. It was here that Nero, as Dion Cassius relates, 
astonished his guest, Tiridates, King of Armenia, by stepping 
down into the areoa^ and slaying several wild beasts with his 
^n Imperial hands. Here also St. 3^1^^^^^'* ^^^ ^^* com- 
'ons are said tohaYebeenthiownlo V\\^>a^%sXa\ifcVot^^€tt 
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martyrdom. The chambers under the arcade which have beta 
made into a chapel under the name of the Carceri di S. Grennaro^ 
commemorate this legend. The visitor must not omit to 
notice the magnificent prospect from the upper part of the 
Amphitheatie. 

The adjacent Theatre has been but little excavated. The 
ruins are extensive, but little more than a portico and a few rows 
of arches are above ground. 

There is an extensive ruin on the Via Cumana, but anti- 
quaries differ in opinion as to whether it is Cicero's Villai 
a Circus, or the Ancient Stadium. The weight of 
evidence seems in favour of the latter theory. 

There have been frequent discoveries of ancient tombs on 
the old roads— the Via Campana leading to Capua, the Via 
Puteolana to Naples, and the Via Cumana to Cumae, by which 
St. Paul travelled towards Rome. These tombs are of various 
forms, some simple columns or towers, some are temples or 
chambers, with rich interior decorations, others little else than 
masses of brickwork. Many are family columbaria, from 
which numerous sarcophagi, cinerary urns, coins, personal orna- 
ments, lamps, etc., have been transferred to the Naples Museum. 

The Cappuccini is a monastery and church on a hill by 
the Via Puteolana, erected in 1580, to commemorate the 
martyrdom of St. Januarius on this spot, a.d. 305. A stone is 
shown on which the saint is said to have been beheaded. At 
the moment of the annual liquefaction of the saint*s blood at 
Naples, blood is said to appear on this stone. There are fine 
views from hence across the Gulf of Pozzuoli.. 

EXTINCT VOLCANOES: 80LFATARA, ETC. 

The Solfatara is situated a short distance beyond the 
Cappuccini. The admission fee is ^ fr. for one persun, less for 
a party. Hills of pumice-stone surround an oblong space, the 
crater of a semi-extinct volcano, with fissures &om which 
sulphurous vapours and gases constantly rise. The only recorded 
overflow of lava was in 1198, when the stream was poured 
forth which formed Monte GBibono. Above Solfatara to the 
£., rise the Colles Leucogaci, white hills, the stone from 
which was pulverized by the ancients and used for colouring 
various substances. Here, at the foot of Monte Sicco, are the 
sources of several aluminous brooks, muchici tft^>aXalcit '^^^sci^'^ 
of cutaneous diseases. These streams, no^ >lwo^xv ^^X^'^Nas^^^ 
arelli, and called by Pliny the Fontes Leaco^^icx, «\\ i^^^'vc^-'^ "^^^i 
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ravine with a noise as if the hollow caveras of the mountaia 
were full of boiling water. 

Two small craters^ M. Cigliano and M. Campana, lie N. W. 
of Solfatara, and beyond these rises Monte Barbaro, the 
loftiest of the volcanic mountains in the district. The floor of 
the crater^ which is 3^ miles in circumference, is a plain of 
extraordinary fertility. The outer slopes of the cone are covered 
with vineyards. The first Roman victory over the Samnites> 
B.C. 340^ took place at the foot of this mountain. 

Starting from the W. end of Pozzuoli, and proceeding along 
the shore^ the traveller will see the ancient seacliff^ now inland, 
enclosing a tract of land called La Starsa, 12 to 20 feet above 
the sea- levels which affords abundant opportunity for studying 
the submarine deposits of comparatively recent times. 

From Po7zuoli, a journey of i^ miles brings us to Monte 
NUOVO, an obtuse cone, 440 feet in height, with walls of 
pumice-stone, trachyte, and tufa enclosing a crater 419 feet in 
depth. During two years frequent earthquakes preceded the 
upheaval of this mountain in September, 1538. In that month 
the shocks became more frequent, till on the 28th^ twenty 
shocks were felt in the twenty-four hours^ elevating the coast 
from Misenum to Coroglio, to such an extent, that the sea 
retired 200 paces from its ancient boundary. Of the quantities 
of dead fish, etc., left on the strip of land thus formed, the 
subsidence of the volcanic rocks, leaving a gulf filled with hot 
water — the dense volumes of steam, which combining with 
ashes fell in showers of black mud as far as Naples — the pro- 
jection of stones " larger than an ox," to the height of a mile 
and a half, and the fall of ashes over the surrounding country 
even as far as parts of Calabria, 150 miles distant 3 — of all these, 
and similar startling phenomena, the details may be found in 
contemporary accounts. The upheaval left behind it the moun- 
tain we are describing, ij miles in circumference, completely 
covering the ancient village of Tripergola, a villa of the Anjon 
kings, the baths and hospital erected by Charles II., the ruins 
of Agrippina*s Villa, more than half the Lucrine Lake, and the 
canal connecting it with Avemus. 

Following Uie road that leads southwards from Monte 

Kuovo we reach Lake Lucrlnus, separated from the sea 

by a narrow strip of land ; this lake was once celebrated for its 

ousters, h is now little better than a marshy swamp ; beneath 

the surface of the water may be seen a ^oTl\oTioi the submerged 

banlr once called the Via Herculea, Itom a \i«k.^\\AQtL ^^Vvv. ^^asi 
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constructed by Hercules when he drove away the nulls of 
<yeryon. This causeway was strengthened by Julias Caesar, 
and repaired by Agrippa when he formed the Portus Julius. 
Considerable remains of the quays of this harbour still exist. 
The oysters, spoken of by Cicero, and the mussels, in which 
Horace delighted, are no looger found here ; but a profitable 
fishery of grey mullet and spigola flourishes instead. 

A rough road conducts from L. Lucrlnus to L. Avernus. 
This lake is the central portion of an extinct volcano, about a 
mile and a half in circumference and 250 feet deep, surrounded 
on three sides by hills richly covered with the chestnut and the 
vine. Up to about the time of Augustus noxious volcanic 
gases seem to have risen through the lake, and these vapours 
were so confined by the dense surrounding forests that it was 
said no bird could fly across it ; there are, at the present time, 
plenty of water-fowl and fish. The Cimerii (see '* Odyssey," 
Book xi.) were said to dvtrell in the gloomy ravines and sunless 
caverns surrounding this lake 3 and here were the oracles of 
the infernal regions invoked. By a cavern near this lake 
^neas, led by the Sibyl, passed to the abode of spirits (^q. 
vi. 237). Hither, b.c. 214, came Hannibal, avowedly to 
sacrifice to Pluto ; but as Livy asserts, to prepare an attack on 
Puteoli. But all these legends and superstitions seem to have 
been roughly dispelled by the engineering works of Agrippa, 
who cut down the forest, connected both Lucrinus and Avernus 
with the sea by a canal, and so formed for the Roman fleet a 
harbour extolled as a prodigy by both Horace and Virgil. The 
canals and wharves of Agrippa existed till destroyed by the 
upheaval of Monte Nuovo. Subsequent attempts to restore the 
harbour, etc., have failed. 

There are numerous cuttings and grottoes on the south of 
the lake. The most important, called the Grotta della 
Sihilla, is part of the tunnel formed by Agrippa to connect 
the Lake with Baiae. Through a brick gateway the traveller 
enters a long damp passage, with the rock work occasionally 
strengthened with masonry ; about midway, a passage on the 
right leads into a small square chamber styled the " Entrance 
to the Infernal Regions **-, near it is a chamber arranged as a 
bath, and with the floor covered to the depth of a foot with 
tepid water ; this is called the *' Bath of the Sibyl." The whole 
length of the grotto is 280 feet. Fee for admittance, i fr. 5 
torches (which are necessary), i franc. W«&\. oi V». ^^TQ»aS| 
the Grotto deiia Pace, accessible onXy iot a ^otN. ^\^\»si&^^ 
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presenting no point of interest 3 it was doubtless Agrippa's 
tunnel to Cumae. E. of the lake are ruins of some magnificent 
baths^ sometimes called the Temple of Apollo ; amidst these 
extensive remains rises a mineral springs the Acqua Capona. 

The Bagni di Trltoli, mentioned by Pliny, will be found 
near the high road a little beyond the Lucrine Lake 5 only part 
of the present edifice is ancient. At a short distance, a path on 
the mountain slope leads to a long, dark, rocky passage, at the 
end of which are the Stufe di Nerone. These are warm 
springs (the ancient ThernuB Neroniana), temperature 182° 
Fahrenheit ; access to the springs is | fr., for cooking eggs, 
I fr. is charged ; rheumatic patients and other invalids find the 
steam from these springs beneficial. 

BAI/E. 

Small Inn (Regind). A guide can be hired, i^ to 2 fr. for 
the afternoon. 

The lovely Bay of Baise, with which Horace declared 
'' nothing in the world " could be compared^ still charms by 
its natural beauty. The approach from the side of the Lucrine 
Lake is especially lovely. But the splendour of the Roman 
watering-place is departed ; the palatial villas which once covered 
the surrounding hills are no more. In their place we have 
innumerable fragments of masonry, and brickwork, and mosaic 
pavement ; ruins of every kind half-hidden in underwood, but 
all helping to prove the luxury and magnificence so often 
alluded to by Latin writers. Baiae is said to have derived its 
name from Baius, pilot of Ulysses. Of its early history little is 
known 3 but in the reign of Tiberius it had become pre-eminent 
amongst Italian cities for fashion and immorality. Although 
many of the ruins are named, not one can be really identified. 
Pompey, Caesar, Domitian, Crassus, Cato, and a crowd of 
illustrious Romans, all had villas here. In Piso's villa Seneca 
and Lucien plotted against Nero. At Baiae Hadrian wrote the 
'* Animula, vagula, blandula," and here he died. Baiae declined 
as the Roman Emperors fell ; the Saracens ravaged it in the 
8th century, and in the i6th it was deserted. 

The large ruins known as the Temple of Mercury 

(called by the peasants, il troglio, the trough), the Temple of 

Venus, and the Temiple of Diana, are evidently baths. 

The Temple of Venus is a public thoroughfare 5 at the other 

tfro from 30 to jo cents, fee is charged. 

A boat excursion to the Cento CamaTe\\e, V\^c\a'aL\ltYt^^vs» 
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and Misenum can be conveniently undertaken from the harbour 
of Baiae (3 to 4 fr.) 

The road now skirts the bay and rises slightly. On the 
left Castle or Fort of Baiae, built by Don Pedro. 

The following remains of Roman structures will interest the 
archaeologist. 

6acoli> one mile from the fort (anc. Bauliy but site 
nearer shore). Tomb of Agrippina, really a small theatre j 
stuccoes, reliefs, etc., damaged by the torches of the guides. 
Villa of Hortensius, partly under water 3 here were the 
ponds of murcence, celebrated by Cicero, Pliny, etc. 5 in this villa 
Nero planned the murder of his mother Agrippina, which was 
effected at her residence by the Lucrine Lake. The structure 

called the Cento Camarelle, Carceri di Nerone, pr 
Labyrinth, is of doubtful origin, but supposed to have 
formed part of the Villa Of Julius Caesar, where Octavia 
mourned the death of the hopeful young prince, Marcellus, 
immortalized by Virgil. The Cento Camarelle consists of a 
number of vaulted chambers separated by pilasters, apparently 
reservoirs for water. 

Between Bacoli and the Mare Morto is seen on the left the 
Piscino Mirabilis (fee \ fr.). This excavated reservoir, 
220 feet long by 83 feet broad, formed the end of the Julian 
Aqueduct, and supplied water for- the Roman fleet when off 
Misenum. Forty-eight massive columns support a vaulted 
roof. The whole is in admirable preservation. Forty steps lead to 
the bottom of the reservoir, where an arrangement for collect- 
ing the sediment from the water is visible. Vases and other 
antiquities from the neighbourhood can be purchased from a 
dealer on the right of the approach from Bacoli to the Piscino. 

The Punta di Pennata, perforated with two tunnels by 
Agrippa, to hinder accumulation of sand, forms the N. 
boundary of the harbour of Misenum. The remains of the 
piers of a mole are seen under the water. Some ruins on the 
Punta are supposed to mark the site of the Villa of Cor- 
nelia, mother of the Gracchi. 

MISENUM. 

From the reign of Augustus to that of Titus, the HarbOUr 
of Misenum, constructed from Agrippa*s plans, was the 
station of the Mediterranean fleet* It had three basins ; the 
marsh known as the Mare MortO "w^^ >icifc 'vc^w^. vsc^fc* | 
causeway now separates the M-are M.ot\.o \tot5\ >^^ "^^ 
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Beyond this causeway rises abruptly the pyramidal Capo 
Miseno (268 feet), said to have been so named on account 
of its being the birth-place of Misaenus, trumpeter of iEneas. 
The ascent (three-quarters of an hour from fiacoli) should be 
undertaken on account of the fine view from the summit. 
Observe, in passing, reservoirs for obtaining salt by evapora- 
tion. The village of Miseno, or Casaluce, perhaps marks the 
ancient city (never very large) and naval arsenal of Misenum. 
Ruins of a Theatre still exist on the promontory calk d II 
Forno. Of the Villa of Lucullus nothing remains but 
some scanty ruins on the heights; the GrottO Dragonara, 
another Reman relic, is a long subterranean passage, with 
columns supporting a vaulted roof, whether reservoir or maga- 
zine is uncertain. Near this point two mediaeval watch-towers 
are seen. A lighthouse marks the extreme end of the promontory. 

Westwards from C. Miseno lies a strip of beach, separating 
the Mare Morto from the sea, once the Militis Schola, or 
parade-ground of the Roman soldiers. Modern name. Mills*- 
cola. From this beach boats cross the Canale di Proclda to 
Procida or Tschia (j J to 2 f?.). Wt st from this beach rises the 
volcanic rock known as Monte di Procida, covered with 
vine} aids }ie]ding excellent wine; numerous fragments of 
Roman villas remain. The S.W. point of this promontory is 
the Punta di Fumo. Off the W. point lies the rock S. Martino. 

North of the Mare Morto, and stretching to the Lago del 
Fusaro, lies a well-cultivated plain, which anf'quarits consider 
to be the Campi Elyssii of the sixth book of the ^neid. 
Amongst the vineyards and gardens are numerous tomb?, 
chiefly of sailors from the fleet at Misenum, as the inscriptions 
show. The ancient road across these fields to Cumae leads by 
the Lago del Fusaro. This was the Acherusian Lake of the 
poets. It was probably once the port of Cumae. A Roman 
canal, the Foce del Fusaro, connects it wiih the sea. It is still, 
as of old, famous for its oysters. Numerous remains of villas, 
tombs, etc., are in the neighbourhood. In the centre of the 
lake is a pavilion, built by Ferdinand I. The lake is supposed 
to be an extinct crater. Only forty years ago the oysters 
were destroyed by mephitic gases. On the north side, on a 
projecting pitce of land called the Torre di Gavita, are ihe 
remains of the villa of Servilius Vatia, who retired to this place 
when Nero^s cruelty and folly made life at Rome unbearable. 
Some ruined arches on the hills between Yv\?^axo wvd Avemus 
are supposed to mark the site of CkeTo's^SfiWa Ovnxvaxv^u 
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OUM/E. 

A mile and a half by the Via Domitiana from the Lago di 
Fusaro, brings the traveller to Cumac. The direct road from 
Naples and Pozzuoli (the Via Cumana)^ passes north of L. 
Avemus, and by the Arco Felice. 

Cumae stands on an isolated hill^ forming one of the ranges 
of " sea-girt cliffs " spoken of by Pindar. It was the most 
ancient Greek colony in Italy. Hence the Romans obtained 
the Sybilline Books long preserved in the Capitol. After be- 
coming absorbed in the Roman dominions, Cumae lon^ re- 
mained an important city, till, under the emperors, it dechned. 
It was restored by the Goths, burnt by the Saracens in the 
ninth century, and completely destroyed by the inhabitants of 
Naples, as being a mere harbour for pirates and robbers. The 
huge walls of the lofty Acropolis afford an extensive pros- 
pect of the sea as far as Gaeta and Ponza, with L. Fugaro and 
Ischia on the left. Notice remnants of the ancient fortifica- 
tions at the S. and W. entrance. Numerous caverns are exca- 
vated in all directions in the roc k on which the Acropolis stands. 
One of these should be visited^ viz., that known as the GrottO 
of the Sibyl, from its supposed identity wiih that mentioned 
by Virgil (JEn. vi. 41), which had a hundred entrances, etc., 
whence resounded *' as many voices, echoing the oracles of the 
prophets.*' Many of the passages are blocked up. We find 
from Justin Martyr the Sibyl was still consulted in a.d. 150. 

Several ruins of interest are found in and near Cumfe, 
among them the following : — Temple of Apollo, conspicu- 
ous on highest poiut of the Acropolis. Only one Doric culuma 
remaining. Temple of the Giants, from which was taken 
the colossal Jupiter Stator in the Naples Museum. Temple of 
Serapis, where colossal Egyptian statues were discovered in 
1839. Temple of Diana, excavated by the Count of 
Syracuse in i8j2. Beautiful Corinthian columns of cipilino 
with cornices, statuary, etc., now removtd to Naples. The 
Necropolis of Cumac has yielded a vast store of vases, orna- 
ments, etc. (See Naples Museum, ante.) 

The ordinary traveller may now return by the Via Cumana 
to Pozzuoli and Naples. 

[The more resolute antiquary, if willing to devote a sepai^ 
day to the Northern Craters and Curcae, may continue n(»|MH 
Litemum, though there is little of %eti&i«\. vcl\j^\^'^\.« ^\!>i9P 
follows the Via Domitiana (6 m\Us),^«&sva%XL\»a«t^\L 
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etc. In this direction will be seen : — Lake of Licola, a 
scarce of malaria on this coast; Monte Gamdo, mentioned 
by Pliny; Forest of Hamae (Trivia Lucas of Virgil); 
Liternum, ancieot Roman colony. Here Scipio Africanas 
died in exile. Lago di Patria, River Volturno, etc.] 

On leaving Cumae to retam to Naples, a long vault^'d tunnel, 
known as the Grotta di Pietro della Pace, should be 
risited. It is about half-a-mile in length, lighted by vertical 
shafts at intervals^ and was probably a portion of the engineering 
works of Agrippa. Pedestrians can reach the north-west bank 
of Lake Avernas by this excavation. About 500 yards past the 
lava-paved road leading down to the tunnel, is the Arco 
Felice^ 60 feet high and 18 feet wide, spanning a deep galley. 
It was probably a bridge, and also part of an aqueduct. The 
traveller now reaches the road between Baiae and Pozzuoli, 
already traversed. 

THE ISLANDS OF PROOIDA AND ISOHIA. 

This excursion can be made from Naples in two days, but 
three or four days may be well spent. 

Steamers. — (Bureau, Molo Piccolo). Start from S. 
Lucia and Porta di Massa. For particulars, consult local Time 
Tables. 

It is not probable that another hotel will be erected at 
Casamicciola after the terrible misfortune of the 28th of July, 
1883, too well known to our readers. 

Casamicciola, Forio, and Lacco have shared a similar fate as 
Pompeii. 

Procida is only a few hours distant. Visitors can land on 
the beach. For Marina di Santa Maria, proceed across the isle 
to the Bay of Chiaiolella, thence by boat to Ischia, and on foot 
(or donkey, i^ fr.) to Casamicciola. 

Some tourists, after visiting Ischia and Procida, cross to 
Miliscola, and meeting a carriage previously ordered from 
Naples, proceed to visit Pozzuoli, Baiae, and the adjacent country, 
previously described. 

The island of Procida appears to have been severed from 
Ischia by volcanic action. A population of nearly 14,000 live 
■wsperously by supplying the markets of Naples with fruit, 
^1^, etc., and by shipbuilding. The most prominent object 
^j^proaching the island is the fort on tVienoaVi-Nv^st extremity 

unta di Jtocciola), from which a sp\et\!^\dV\eN^ \^ qVAsCycl^^, 
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Beneath it, lie the flat-roofed, white houses of the town of 
Procida. 

The approach to the island of Ischia affords a scene truly 
magnificent. Above the rows of white houses, built on ancient 
lava streams by the shore, and the imposing castle on its pre- 
cipitous rock, rise picturesque mountains clothed with rich 
vegetation, and capped by the lofty £pomeo. North-east the 
mountains of Terracina are visible ^ east^ Gaeta^ south-east, 
Vesuvius. 

This scene is familiar to most persons by reason of the 
beautiful pictures taken of it by great artists — Turner^ Stanfield, 
Roberts, and many others. • 

The island of Ischia was at one time the chief seat of 
volcanic action in South Italy. It is twenty miles in circum- 
ference, having a beach on the north and west, but on the south 
and east the land terminates in abrupt precipices. The popula- 
tion of 28,000 subsist chiefly by the cultivation of the wine and 
by the fisheries. The climate of the island is delightful ; the 
air is always from five to ten degrees cooler than at Naples. 
The soil is exceedingly productive; the flora, especially as re- 
gards ferns and orchids are interesting. The mineral waters of 
Ischia are the strongest in Europe, and should only be taken 
under medical superintendence. In all historic periods, visitors 
have delighted to sojourn in Ischia, and have joined in the 
general chorus of admiration. Bishop Berkeley, writing to the 
poet Pope, says the island " is an epitome of the whole earth, 
containing a wonderful variety of hills, vales, ragged rocks, 
fruitful plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together in a 
most romantic confusion." Of the view from Epomeo he says, 
'* You have the finest prospect in the world, surveying at one 
view, besides several pleasant islands lying at your feet, a tract 
of Italy about three hundred miles in length from the promon^ 
tory of Antium to the Cape of Palinurus. Amongst the peaceful 
and laborious people of this beautiful island, such a thing as 
robbery is almost unheard of. 

0A8AMI00I0LA, 

Casamicciola was formerly the most frequented spot in the 
island, and at one time the population exceeded 4000. 
Destroyed by an earthquake on the 28th of July, 1883. 

Donkeys on hire, i fr. per hour. Mav\^ d'^\^\ML^^bi^^%si>^ 
excursions, and numerous hot sptmg,'& an^ >a«i^"&% 
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Trpcsossaakk^jr tS^e isV>-: v a hSs srcgg^es. At die Her- 
loiuf e of Sc Nxicfcj. an zacrxrhe kfcps a tisut's book. The 
besc lirar is ^ccn die BctT^iSerr. 2 rcckr p^jdonn. The 
osccoxaEn itses l^z6 f«t abow ibe asa->TcL The thargs for 
donker is 3 to 5 fr. 

The toor of the isbod ooccpoeSy vixh dooker, about eight 
beers : c!::arg;ex 6 fir. Laocxi, Forio, Panaiy Moropano, are the 
c^ief riljges passed. ETorwheTe the most charmii^ and 
direrssEed scttxrr oseets the ere. 

Ischia is the capital cl the island; 6500 inhabitants. 
Fermissioa maj be obtained from the ccmmandant to explore 
the Castle, bailt bf Alfccso I. of Anagcn. A mole cooneds 
the castle with the mainland, and from this mole the town 
stretches aloni^ the coast to the Pcnu Mdina, fionned bj the 
lara cnrrent oi 1^02, 

NAPLES TO POMPEII. 

By RaiL 

Tourists who are pressed for time can accomplish the four- 
teen miles between Naples and Pompeii in about 45 minutes bj 
the railwajr, which affords fine views of the bav. The stations 
pasfled are Ptfrtict^ Resina, Torre del Greco, and Torre Annun' 
ziaia. Here the branch to Castellamare (see p. 307) follows 
the coasts whilst the line to Salerno and Eboli turns inland ; 
Pampett is the next station on the latter. Notice the cuttings 
through huge lava streams near Torre del Greco. 

By Road. 

The road from Naples to Pompeii runs very near the railway, 

passing several places of interest as it rounds the foot of Vesu« 

l^nat. We first reach Portici, with its palace beautifully 

^^taiated. Its art treasures, etc., have been removed to Naples. 

^MJna is built on the lava stream above Herculaneum. 

^fmerotis coantry residences ate s\Vuated here \ notice especially 

yavorita, once the property of l\ie ^tmce ol^^«iMi, 
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Herculaneum lies buried a hundred feet and more below 
Resina. The remains of the town were greatly injured by 
carelessness in excavating, and there is really very little now to 
see. The Theatre is reached by a descent of about a hundred 
steps^ and shown by candles^ etc. (Fee, 2 fr.) Herculaneum 
is far more interesting to read about than to see, while Pompeii 
is a thousand times more interesting to see than to read about. 

Herculaneum, whose origin the Greeks ascribed to Hercules, 
was successively an Oscan, Tyrrhenian, Pelargian, Samnite, and 
Roman city. It was overwhelmed by showers of volcanic mud, 
B.C. 79, and subsequent eruptions deposited thick strata above 
it, and the very site was unknown till accidentally discovered 
in 1709. 

VESUVIUS, 

j4 scent, — Previous to the season of 1881, the ascent of this 
remarkable mountain was made partly on foot and partly on 
horse or mule, and usually occupied an entire day. Starting 
from Naples very early in the morning, the traveller had first 
to make his way to Resina, there obtain a guide and horse, and 
then make a journey of two hours to the foot of the cone. The 
cone itstlf could only be ascended on foot in one hour to an 
hour and a half, the loose ashes being very tiring to the 
pedestrian. 

The opening of the Funicular or Wire Rope Railway from 
the foot to the summit of the cone, has now entirely changed 
the condition of the ascent. Instead of bargaining with guides, 
and undergoing various extortions, the tourist can now take his 
ticket from Naples to the summit and back at a cost of 25 lire 
by day and 30 lire by night. The ticket provides for a place 
in a carriage from Naples to the foot of the cone, and for the 
railway, up and down. 

The railway is 985 yards long, the upper station being 
1300 feet above the lower. The steepest poition of the gradient 
is 6^ feet per hundred 5 the least steep, 43 per hundred. The 
carriages have seats for twelve persons, and the mechanism is 
arranged in such a manner that, in case of accident to the rope, 
the carriage can be immediately stopped upon the line. The 
upper station is about 300 feet from the crater, and the 
ascent occupies only about seven minutes. 

Tickets for the ascent, either by day or by night, can be 
obtained at any of Cook's Tounsl 0^oe& VJ^^^^'s.^ \j«^ 
Vittoria). The hours of departUTe Itota \^«^\k& ^'t^ Vt^\s^ ^^ 
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till I p.m. in summer, and from 8 a.o). till noon in winter. 
The daily service of the Cone Railway is between lo a.m. and 
6 p.m. in summer^ and between lo a.m. and 5 p.m. in winter. 
Ladies or delicate persons may have a chaise-d-porteur, or sedan 
chair^ from the upper station to the crater at a cost of 5 lire^ and . 
can be carried round the crater for 3 lire extra. 

A Restaurant is at the foot of the cone, close to the station, 
where meals can be obtained at fixed prices. It is managed 
under the supervision of the Railway Company. 

The road from Resina lies amongst vineyards, and then over 
the lava streams to the Observatory, 2000 feet above the 
sea. This building was erected in 1844, and is supplied with 
special instruments for watching the volcanic phenomena. The 
Hermitage (a small wine house) is close by. Magnificent 
views present themselves at this point, extending from Monte 
Circello promontory to Capri. From the Observatory Terrace, 
the lava streams of 18 j 8, 1868, and 1872, can be seen. 

From the Observatory a ride of half an hour leads to the 
foot of the cone. This portion of the road, described as " a 
rough, narrow trail, leading over an old lava flow — a black 

ocean tumbled into a thousand fantastic shapes 

. . . . with thrilling suggestiveness of boiling, surging, 
furious motion 3 all stricken dead and cold in the instant of its 
maddest rioting," leads to the Atrio del CavallO, where 
several Bocche or lava exits are seen. An hour's climbing 
up a rugged sweep of loose masses of pumice-stone brings the 
visitor to the summit of Vesuvius, where, under the direction 
of the guide, the crater can be examined. The author just 
quoted describes it as '^ a circular ditch about two hundred feet 
deep, and four or five hundred wide, whose inner wall was 
about half a mile in circumference. In the centre of the great 
circus ring thus formed was a toru and ragged upheaval a hun- 
dred feet high, all snowed over with a sulphur crust of many 
and many a brilliant and beautiful colour, and the ditch enclosed 
this like the moat of a castle. The sulphur coating of that 
island was gaudy in the extreme. . . . The surrounding 
ditch — the crater itself — had the semblanceof a pleasant meadow, 
whose slender grasses and whose velvety mosses were frosted 
with a shining dust. . . The walls of the ditch were bril- 
liant with yellow banks of sulphur, and with lava and pumice- 
stone of many colours." 

The view from the summit ot Ves\w\\is \s sxjijerb. '* The 
SracefuJ curve of the bay, a sheet ol sol\. \i\iX va^sosfc wAa^, 
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dotted with white sails ; the long winding shore as far as Naples, 
gay with suburbs ; the hills of Pausilipo covered with villas 3 
the distant inlet of Baiae ; the islands of Ischia and Capri j the 
bold headlands of Sorrento ; the far-distant sea extending away 
towards Mola ; this unequalled combination of objects, so varied 
in outline, so exquisite in colour, and o'er- canopied by an atmo- 
sphere so pure, a sky so lucid and transparent, that the lungs 
seem to expand with delight in breathing it 3 such is the view. 
(Pictures in Sicily,) Of this view, Goethe declared that one look 
westward repaid all the toil of the ascent. Unless the volcano 
is actually in eruption, tourists may approach the brink of the 
crater without risk, except that of frizzling the soles of their 
shoes. The crater changes its form after every great eruption. 
The desolate and weird appearance of the summit is very 
striking. 

The height of Mount Vesuvius varies from time to time, ac- 
cording as the overflowing lava adds to it or carries away previous 
deposits. In 1845 it stood 3900 feet above the sea level ; in 1868 
it had increased more than 350 feet. The eruption of 1872 some- 
what reduced it 3 but since then small deposits have been added 
by minor eruptions. The north-eastern mountain is called Monte 
Somma, or the highest mountain. Its highest peak is called the 
Punta del Nasoncy or Nose Point, A deep, curving valley, 
called Atrio del Cavallo, lies between the Somma and the bulk 
of the mountain. The latter consists of a cone of ashes, from 
whose centre opens the crater. The sides of the intervening 
valley are very precipitous, but the slope of the mountain 
towards the sea is quite gradual. 

Ancient Vesuvius. — Although this mountain has been 
for over three hundred years the only outlet in a district highly 
volcanic in all directions, in earlier times it showed little signs 
of eruption. Strabo, writing in the time of Augustus, describes 
its slopes as covered with beautiful meadows, the summit alone 
being barren, and having the appearance of once having burned. 
In iJhe reign of Nero, a.d. 6^, the volcanic character of the 
mountain was indicated by an earthquake, which seriously 
damaged Pompeii and Herculaneum. The first recorded out- 
break of lava occurred in a.d. 79, when the country around was 
destroyed by showers of ashes and streams of lava, and the 
peak now called Vesuvius was first formed. The entire 
destruction of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and other villages a.eajc^ 
occurred at this time. The Elder PVvQ.7, ^Vio c.oTK«NasjAR.^ '^ 
Roman deet at Misenum, landed at CasXfc\\«ca«tfe "^^t \icv^ v^- 
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pose of observation^ and also to assist those who were ruined 
by the eruption^ and fell a victim to his thirst for knowledge. 
The letters of his nephew, Pliny the Younger, describing the 
eruption, are among the most remarkable examples of Roman 
literature. A severe eruption, which occurred in a.d. 222, was 
described in similar terms by Diodorus Cassius. Since then 
eruptions have taken place more or less down to the present day. 

Up to the year i <oo, nine eruptions were recorded j since 
then no less than fifty have taken place. One of the most 
important occurred in 163 1. Stones of many tons' weight were 
thrown to a distance of some miles, and the day, as far as 
Naples, was darkened by smoke and showers of ashes. No 
less than 3000 persons perished. In 1707, Vesuvius was in 
eruption from May until August, to the great alarm of the 
Neapolitans. Further outbreaks occurred in 1737, 1760, and 
1767 ; in 1794, a stream of lava ran down to the sea at Torre 
del Greco, making the water hiss. During the present century 
the most important outbreak was in December, 1861. This 
eruption has been described by Humboldt. In 1872 another 
great eruption occurred, which caused damage estimated at 
several million lire, and destroyed many lives. Since then there 
have been no outbreaks of serious importance, althougl- '-^f^ moun- 
tain has on many occasions given signs of inward r *^n. 

Tourists who wish to see for themselves the ravages caused 
by volcanic agency, should visit San Sebastiano, which can be 
done, from Naples or Portico, in a one-horse carriage, at a cost 
of 4 or 5 lire. 

Torre del Greco, is a town of 24,000 inhabitants, 
flourishing, lively, and unconcerned, though the smoke of 
Vesuvius daily floats over it. It is built of lava, and upon the 
lava stream that in 1631 destroyed two-thirds of the town. 
Three times since it has been dest oyed by eruptions 5 once it 
was rocked and swayed, and broken and crushed like a toy in 
the hand of a giant) at another time eleven openings were 
formed above the town, from whence a deluge of ashes poured 
on it, and at the same time the shore in the neighbourhood was 
upheaved to the extent of three feet, causing great destruction 
of life and property. Traces of similar catastrophes exist, all 
the way to Torre dell' Annunziata. The Monastery of CaiXial- 
dolij on an isolated peak on the slopes of Vesuvius, commands 
a fine panorama. 

Torre Annunziata (pop. 15,000^ has v^etty views of 
/A/, hjiyj mineral water, macaroni maiiXjAacVou^s, ^\.c. 
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POMPEII. 
Its Early History. 

Of the early history of Pompeii^ but little is known. Her- 
cules is said to have founded both it and Herculaneum. The 
first direct historical notice of the city is B.C. 3105 but it 
must have had an existence long before that date, and those 
who have carefully studied its remains, declare their conviction 
that some of its important buildings date from the seventh 
century b.c. Pompeii and Herculaneum are said by Strabo to 
have been originally possessed by the Oscans, then by the 
Tyrrhenians (Etrusci), they then fell into the hands of the 
Greek colonies of Cum 88 and Parthenope, and finally into those 
of the Samnites, who made themselves masters of the Cam- 
pania B.C. 440. Eighty years later, the cities of Campania 
threw off the yoke of the Samnites and placed themselves 
under the protection of Rome. Nothing of importance is 
known of the city until B.C. 90, when in the Social War it 
joined the Marsian confederacy. From this time to the period 
of its destruction, it was to all intents and purposes a Roman 
city ; much visited by Emperors and nobles, and celebrated for 
its baths, its gladiatorial displays, and above all for its magni- 
ficent situation. 

Pompeii before tlie Eruption. 

Looking from the quay of S. Lucia towards Vesuvius, one 
would suppose that Naples extended without interruption the 
whole length of the coast. Distance alone produces this illu- 
sion. This long line of houses, which appear only as a suburb 
of Naples, is composed of a number of towns and villages, 
viz. : — Portici, Resina, Torre del Greco, Torre dell' Annunzi- 
ata, Castellamare, and Sorrento. During the first century of 
our era, under the Roman Emperors, all these same appearances 
existed. The coast of Naples offered to the eye the same 
enchantments, to the mind the same languor, and to maritime 
commerce the same advantages. An active and numerous popula- 
tion, occupied either with business or pleasure, hurried along 
this narrow shore. The towns or villages had not then the 
same names as now, with the exception of Naples and Sorrento, 
(Neapolis and Sorrentum); Resina was called Herculaneum^ 
Torre deir Annunziata was then Aplonte, and Castellamare 
was called Stabies. There was on the sea-shot^ ^jMiNjssR:^ ^>n:^ 
of great importance^ whose name Yias xiev^«t\i^^x^"5bS\sx^^'^'^^ 
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preseired, for it has, daring fifteen ceotaries, been effaced from 
history — this is PompeiL Naples was not then, as it is now, 
a citj of half a million population. It was a city of pleasare 
aad amosement for the Romans. Its port, not mach fre- 
quented, was of less importance than that of Hercalanenm, 
and still less than that of Pompeii, which, according to all 
appearance, was the great commercial port of one part of 
Italj. It served as the entrepot for merchandise at Nola, 
Nooera, and Atella. Its port, situated at a short distance from 
the town, was very spacious, sofficientlj so to receiTe a naval 
army, for it sheltered the entire fleet of Cornelias. Pompeii 
was under Roman rale, bat was not mach hardened with its 
yoke. The city only had to pay a tribute of men in case of 
war. In consideration of this service, she governed herself , 
having her own senate and magistrates. It was through these 
favourable conditions that Pompeii acquired such g^eat pros- 
perity. The population at that time exceeded 40,000. 

The appearance of the cities, by the side of the bay, at the 
foot of Vesuvius, may have been much the same then as now. 
But Vesuvius^ as we now know it, with its immense cone and 
smoking summit, did not then exist. There was in its place a 
mountain called La Somma, whose height was not much more 
than half that of the present Vesuvius. La Somma had not the 
gloom of the buruing mountain which now seems suspended as 
an eternal menace to the inhabitants round Naples. It was a 
rural and charming mountain, wooded from its base to near the 
top. The merchants of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Naples, 
used to spend here their leisure time, and many wealthy 
Romans from all parts of Italy had country houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Somma. Cicero did not fail to build one there, 
although he had chateaux at many other places. Nothing, 
indeed, forewarned the inhabitants round Naples of the catas- 
trophe which threatened them. Truly applicable to them were 
the famous words of M. Salvaody, ** They danced over a vol- 
cano." It is true Strabo and other ancient writers had said 
that in times past La Somma had been the theatre of volcanic 
eruption. But the Romans held their scholars too much at a 
distance to trouble themselves about what the ancient authors 
had written ; geology as a science did not then exist, and the 
Pompeians would have been much puzzled to distinguish a 
volcanic from a calcareous rock. Although at the gates of 
Naples were seen the " Burning ¥\e\ds " coveted with volcanic 
^'^ptioD, and the Solfatara oi PozzuoVv sraoVm^ \o uq ^loa^ 
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extent, no one had the least fear. They did not wish to con- 
sider La Somma a volcano. The poet sang of it as the source 
from whence the gods made a luscious wine to flow, as a per- 
fumed present to that blessed land. However, in the year 
A.D. 63 f the inhabitants of Pompeii received from the mountain 
their first warning. In that year Pompeii was fearfully shaken 
by an earthquake. The palace of justice, the colonnade of the 
forum, the tragic and comic theatres, with several temples and 
houses^ were overthrown by the convulsions of the earth. 
Half the population, struck with terror, left the city, taking 
with them their valuables, furniture, and statues. This earth- 
quake was also felt at Naples and at Nocera. Seneca says that 
at Nocera there did not remain a single house standing, and 
that nearly all the inhabitants lost their lives or their reason. 
At Naples, when this catastrophe happened, the people were 
assembled to hear Nero himself execute the famous cantata 
which he had composed 5 a choir of 500 persons accompanied 
the voice of the tyrant. As they admired the grace and ease 
of the crowned artist, the building gave way. Nero did not 
wish the music to be interrupted for so little. He would not 
allow the crowd to go out until the singing was finished. Many 
persons were consequently buried in the ruins, and the Emperor 
himself was not rescued without considerable trouble. This 
warning, notwithstanding its gravity, was lost upon the Pom- 
peians^ the Senate, after having hesitated for some time, 
decided to order the reconstruction of the city. They wished 
this rebuilding to be a thorough re-adorning of the city. Artists 
were brought from evety corner of Italy to compete in the 
embellishment of the repopulated city. The basilica, the forum, 
and the temples were remodelled, and ornamented with capitals 
in the new fashion ; that is to say in the Corinthian Roman 
order. The interiors of the houses were covered with paint- 
ings executed upon excellent stucco, and represented the best 
compositions of Greek and Roman art. Statues of marble and 
bronze adorned the atrium, the dining-rooms and the chambers 
of each house. Fountains, ornamented with groups of pure 
marble, were placed in the interior courtyards. Luxury and 
taste were everywhere exercised to embellish the new city. 

With the rebuilding of the temples, work and pleasure 
again revived ; domestic duties . resumed their accustomed 
course in the houses enlivened with new paintings, until in 
the year 79 a.d., came the disastrous eruption whidx VstwisgsjJs. 
Pompeii to utter ruin. 
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The Eruption. 

" On the 23rd of August, a.d. 79, at about 2 o'clock p.m., 
the inhabitants at the foot of the mountain were alarmed by 
terrible sounds from the depths of La Somma. During the 
preceding dajs several shocks of earthqiiake had caused some 
uneasiness over a large expanse of surrounding country. The 
sky was serene, the sea calm. The wind, which blew at first 
from the north, fixed afterwards in the east. The noise 
redoubled in violence 5 and then an enormous column of watery 
vapour, which has been compared by Pliny the Younger to the 
trunk and branches of a pine tree, crowned the mountain with 
its dismal plume. This formidable cloud, coming from the 
bowels of the earth, gradually enlarged. It remained some 
time suspended in the air, motionless. Then, still enlarging, 
the vapour condensed and fell in boiling rain on the sides of the 
mountain, from whence it went to the sea. Herculaneum, 
situated at the foot of the mountain, between it and the sea, 
came in the way of this terrible torrent of mud. At the same 
time the mountain, opening all its abysses, threw out a frightful 
mass of burning stones and earth calcined by the fire. All this 
beat upon Herculaneum. 

" We will leave to others the task of describing the scenes of 
terror, of confusion, and of death, which prevailed in the thick 
darkness which enveloped this city, whilst the cataracts of 
earth and sky opened to devour them. The inhabitants of 
Herculaneum fied, some to Naples and some to Pompeii. 
Those who sought the former place only were rightly inspired, 
for Naples did not suffer any harm, but Pompeii shared the 
fate of Herculaneum. 

" Until the evening it was believed that Pompeii would be 
spared, but towards eight o'clock the eruption of La Soroma 
redoubled in violence. The electric detonations did not cease 
to resound in the depths of the mountain, as the watery vapour 
escaped. Succeeding the burning vapours was a fearful mass 
of pumice stones, red with fire. All around, the mountain was 
covered with the dark cloud of these stones, which, striking 
against each other in the air, caused a fearful noise. This 
mineral rain beat upon Pompeii. The hour-glass that was 
found turned over at Pompeii points to two hours after mid- 
night. It was therefoie in the middle of the night that this 
disaster Ml upon the unfortunate city. This night seemed 
eternal. No one saw the sun rise on tlbft report orwA^^ ^^ ^^m4 
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of earth and lapilli, which fell without ceasing, darkened the 
sky and prevented their knowing the arrival of the day. The 
town of Pompeii was a scene of horror, better imagined than 
described. 

'* On the 24th of August, the day after the destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, Stabies was in its turn attacked by 
this fearful cloud, which carried with it fire and death. Vesu- 
vius finished the work which the conqueror Sylla had com- 
menced, only the volcano went further — it effaced even the 
situation of the town . The air was so thick, that at seven leagues 
from the volcano it was almost stifling. They say that it extended 
as far as Africa. At least it reached Rome, and made it quite 
dark. The Romans said to each other, ' The end of the world 
is come ! the sun is going to fall to the earth, or the earth 
mount up and be set on fire by the heavens.* Pliny wrote, 
' What mournfully consoled us was the thought, that the whole 
universe was perishing with ourselves.' 

" During these two terrible days seven cities or towns ceased 
to exist — Herculaneum and its port Resina, Aplonte, Tagianum^ 
Taurania, Pompeii, and Stabies.*' 

It was a wonderful piece of good fortune that the catas- 
trophe should have been witnessed by one who had the power 
to describe it graphically > and the reader is referred for further 
details to the two letters written by Pliny the Younger to 
Tacitus, in which he describes the intrepidity and death of his 
uncle, who perished in the catastrophe. 

How the Cities were Buried. 

*' We have no positive details of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the eruption of La Somma, and which 
formed the cone of tufa and pumice-stone composing the pre- 
sent Vesuvius, and buried under stones and earthy dust these cities 
of Campania. The houses of Herculaneum and all objects con- 
tained in them are covered with an earthy crust, hard and com- 
pact, which can only be removed by means of the chisel. There 
is preserved in the Museum at Naples, as an instructive 
curiosity, an iron stewpan partly extricated from its earthly cover- 
ing. It can only be removed by means of a hammer and chisel. 
This example is sufficient to show the difficulty, or rather the 
impossibility, of laying open the whole of Herculaneum. and ^tc- 
tricating the objects it contains, tVie lo'vxiX^iVCk^ ^jlqp^ ^"cp^^^^^ 
with earth to the depth of 20 mettes. It \^TLO\.\aLN^«&^^'^^^'*"' 
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have said^ which encrosts Hercnlaneani, but an entirely earthy 
formation mixed with pDmice, in substance like that which forms 
the cone of Vesavios. It mast therefore be admitted that Her- 
calaneum was not destroyed by a stream of volcanic lava, for 
Vesavius did not poor oat any lava daring the eruption of yg, but 
it was drowned in a stream of mad. Vesavias at first cast out 
a watery vapour, and then there mingled with it an immense 
mass of earthy matter, sand, and pumice-stone. The water, 
condensing in the air, fell in the form of boiling rain on the 
sides of the mountain, aod drew with it great quantities of 
earthy materials. It thus formed a torrent of mud, which 
beating upon the city submerged it. Of this mud, dried by 
the air, and still more condensed by the weight of the earth 
and real lava which have been cast out by other eruptions, has 
been formed the hard crust which now envelopes Hercula- 
neum. With Pompeii it was different. On witnessing the 
marvellous and easy work of clearing this city, one can under- 
stand perfectly well how it was entombed. Everywhere are 
seen two layers, one over the other. One layer of small 
whitish pumice-stones, called at Naples lapilli ; diey are about 
the size of a pea ; and above these is a layer of brown dast, 
exceedingly fine and moveable. Pompeii was not then either 
covered with the lava, as later so many villages situated near the 
volcano have been, or drowned by a stream of mud, as Her- 
culaneum. It was buried under enormous masses of lapiili and 
the dust of pumice-stones — generally, but very improperly, 
called cinders. The intense heat of these lapilli and dust, 
coming red hot from the burning crater, carbonized the roofs of 
the houses, which were made of wooden beams, and then 
forced their way through the ceilings. The houses were by 
degrees entirely filled up by the incessant fall of the volcanic 
dust." 

EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII. 

The city was completely buried, and lay beneath a mass of 
materials from ten to twenty feet deep. The face of the country 
all around was altered, the shape of the mountain was changed, 
but Pompeii was not forgotten. The Emperor Titus contem- 
plated its re- building, but abandoned the project. The Emperor 
Severus plundered it to enrich Rome. Italian authors, from 
J4S8 — JJ56, referred to it, and even indicated the supposed 
site of the city, A Roman arcbAlect, \)otci<&TAco Fontana, 
onstructed, in 1592, a subterraae^iti caneX MTide^ ^iSafc -nerj i\\fc 
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of Pompeii, from the Sarno to Torre dell' Annunziata, and met 
with many memorials of the ruined city; but there was no 
earnest spirit of scientific research in those days, and no attempts 
were made to carry investigations further. It was not till the 
reign of Charles III. (1748), the first Bourbon kitag of Naples, 
that the work of excavation commenced. Herculaneum had 
already been indentified, and the attention of scientific men was 
being directed to the subject of excavations, when a peasant 
alighted upon a house containing statues and bronze utensils. 
Charles III. entrusted one Don Roca Alcubierre, a Spanish 
officer of engineers, to commence the work of disentombment. 

He commenced at what is now called the Street of Fortuna. 
First a fine fresco was found, then a helmet, then coins ; and 
the work proceeded so rapidly, that by the end of the year the 
amphitheatre was laid bare. From that time to the present, 
with the exception of a few years, the work has been continued 
— at first slowly-rso that at the end of a century only one-third 
of the city was disclosed. And fortunately so, for the spirit in 
which the work was done was rather that of the Vandal than 
the archseologist. 

With the changes of i860 came a change in the manage- 
ment of the excavations at Pompeii. The Cavaliere Giuseppe 
Fiorelli, a profound scholar and antiquary^ was entrusted with 
the superintendence of affairs. Since his appointment, every 
year has seen most important and satisfactory results, and now 
the tourist can walk from one end of the city to the other. 
The picture of an old Roman town is marvellously vivid 3 and 
its shops, streets, and alleys, its forum, baths, and amphitheatre, 
its costly houses, works of art, and tombs — all are laid bare, 
and the dead city lives again. 

The traveller will not care for a lengthy history of Pompeii. 
Nor in the following description will it be desirable to give 
more than an outline of the principal things to be seen, together 
with such condensed information as may lend an interest to 
their inspection. 

Pompeii, once seen, will never be forgotten by the tourist; 
and, with the buried city in his mind*s eye, he will read the 
descriptions of standard authors with a keen appreciatioq. Of 
the many works on the subject, Overbeck's " Pompeji," Dr. 
Dyer's " Ruins of Pompeii," and Sir W. Gall's " Pompeiana," 
are the best and most exhaustive. No book of fiction caa 
interest the tourist who lingers in the xie\^)DX>o\«>ao^\\fikSst^"^M» 
Lpton's ''Last Days ot Pompeu." 
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The following interestiog passage from an article in the 
*'Qaarterly Review/* (1864,) will indicate one aspect in 
which the traveller will find special interest in viewing the 
rains: — 

'* Nothing conveys a loftier conception of the grandeur, 
might, wealth and civilization of the Roman Empire at its most 
flourishing period, than the remains of its provincial towns, 
and especially of its colonial cities. It is not the public edifices 
of Rome herself, unequalled as they are for vastness and mag- 
nificence, which impress us most with her former power. They 
are such monuments as we might expect from those who peopled 
the capital of the world. But it is the third or fourth class town, 
such as Pompeii, with its two theatres, its amphitheatre, its 
temples, its basilica, and its forum — all upon a scale of singular 
splendour, adorned with hundreds of statues in bronze and 
marble, with exquisite paintings, and with the most precious 

marbles that fills our minds with wonder, and 

enables us to form some conception of the greatness and power 
of that mighty people." 

POMPEIL 
(Hotels. — See Appendix.) 

The quickest and cheapest way to reach Pompeii is by 
railway from Naples. Trains run frequently. 

The drive from Naples is interesting, passing Portici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, Herculaneum, etc. (p. 266). A bargain should 
be made with the driver, who should also be instructed to set 
down the passengers at the Porta del la Marina, and wait for 
them at the Amphitheatre, or the Street of the Tombs. 

The plan of the following description is arranged to com- 
mence at the Porta della Marina, near the Forum, and termi- 
nate with the Street of the Tombs. 

At least three to four hours should be devoted to the visit, 
which should be repeated as often as time and opportunity 
permit. 

The charge for admission is 2 fr. each person, which 

includes the services of an authorized guide, who accompanies 

the party throughout the visit. On Sundays, admission is free. 

^t will be well to arrange a plan oi acXAon \i^loT^ %\«t\.m^, so as 

*t to be left to the control of the gmde. 
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Tourists are recommended to visit the National Museum 
at Naples (p. 209) before visiting Pompeii. 



Starting from the Porta della Marina, a steep street 
leads to 

The Temple of Venus, 

the patron goddess of Pompeii, the largest and finest Temple in 
the city, an edifice of early origin, but restored after the earth- 
quake of A.D. 6^. It stands on an elevated basement^ in an 
open area, and is approached by a flight of steps. Surrounding 
it was a peristyle of forty-eight columns forming a portico or 
arcade. These columns were originally Ionic, but were badly 
altered into Corinthian. In one of them there is a perforation 
made to receive a pipe, through which the water for the sacrifices 
flowed into a basin placed on a fluted pedestal. 

In front of the steps stands an altar. This altar was not 
adapted, some authorities contend, for sacrifices of blood, but 
only for the usual offerings to Venus, fruit, incense^ and 
flowers. On the east and west sides of the altar is an inscrip- 
tion recording the fact that the Quatuor Viri erected it at their 
own expense. On the walls under the colonnade were paint- 
ings in bright colours of dwarfs, pigmies, dancers^ etc. Within 
the cellar, the admirable fresco of Bacchus and Silenus was 
found. In the vestibule of the temple was found a much 
mutilated statue of Venus, which by some has been considered 
to bear a faint resemblance in expression to the Medicean Venus. 

The Forum. 

The principal streets of Pompeii (six in number) led up to 
the Forum, which was, as in every Roman city, the centre of 
all the life of the place. It is surrounded on three sides by 
Doric columns of limestone 12 feet high. Above this colonnade 
there was formerly a gallery. The area, 530 feet long by iia 
feet broad, is paved with large slabs of stone. Twenty-two 
ornamented pedestals for statues adorned the area, and the effect 
must have been imposing. The statues were in honour oi 
Emperors and Pompeian citizen^, atvd ?»orcvfc ^^w^^\\s^^.\ ^^^^-^^k^^ 
inscriptions. To the north oi the Yoivitcv \^ ^^cifc 
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Temple of Jupiter, 

raised upon a basement lo feet bigh, and like the Temple of the 
CapitoliQe Jove at Rome, it was dominant orer the whole citjr. 
The entrance is approached by a flight of eighteen steps, and 
the facade b embellished with six columns in front and three 
on either side, of flated Corinthian pattern. In the intericw a 
row of pillars runs on each side the cella (nave), which was 
probably open above. The interior was painted chiefly in 
black and red -, a border of black and white mosaic encloses the 
pavement. The temple is 122 feet long, including the approach 
Many interesting relics were discovered here, particularly the 
colossal head of the god whose worship was celebrated in this 
place, and the skeleton of a man crushed by the falling of a 
column. At the time of the eruption the temple was being 
restored. 

The Prison, 

adjoining the north-east end of the Forum, is approached by a 
low arch of brick. The cells are narrow and dark : the skele- 
tons of one or two of the prisoners were found here, the 
shackles still encircling their leg-bones. 

Adjoining the prison was the Public Granary, and near 
here, under the colonnade of the Forum, were found the 
Standard Measures for grain, wine, and oil. The origi« 
nals are in the Museum (p. 225), but the copies in the recess 
are accurate. The measures for grain are thick horizontal slabs 
of stone with a sliding bottom, which, when the measure was 
full, could be pulled out, and the contents dropped into a sack 
beneath. For the wine and oil, tubes were provided to draw off 
the liquids. 

Close to the Temple of Jupiter is a Triumphal Arch, 
or rather the piers and part of the columns that embellished 
them. Statues probably stood in the niches, and some appa- 
ratus was found which suggests that one of them was used as 
a fountain. 

At the north-east of the Forum is the 

Temple of Augustus, 

or, as it has been variously called the Pantheon, and the house 

» of the Au^ustales. The use to which this temple was put is 
Wt dear; the twelve pedestals round l\\e «\va.t %\\^^<&st that it 
8 a PaatheoD. It is more ptobib\e,\io^e,NeT, \>a«Jt\\. ^^ 
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used as a college of Angustales (an order founded by Augustus). 
Whatever its use, it is sacred to the memory of those who lived 
well. The decorations, the shops, the kitchen, the very names 
of the streets surrounding it, all suggest that the sacrifices 
offered here were celebrated by banquets. The Pantheon con- 
sisted of an open atrium or court, 120 feet by 90 feet, in which 
was the altar, surrounded by the twelve pedestals above referred 
to. Behind the altar was a niche, in which was placed, per- 
haps, the image of the presiding deity, to whom an offering 
might be made on entenng. The paintings on the walls have 
been wonderfully preserved 5 the best are Ulysses and Penelope, 
Theseus and ^Ethra, and the Muse Thalia. The porticoes 
were 24 feet in depth on the west side, and were probably 
roofed with timber. On the south are twelve small chambers 
painted in red panels, supposed to have been the Chambers of 
the Augustales, and above them there was evidently another set 
of rooms. The court is paved with pebbles embedded in 
cement. Many curiosities are pointed out in this temple, such 
as the gallery used by the orchestra, the refreshment bar, the 
porter's ticket office, etc. One very curious discovery was 
made in the sink-hole in the centre of the court ; it was found 
to be choked up with fish-bones, and articles of food ! 

It should be noted that the statues of Li via and Drusus, 
discovered in this temple, were removed to the Museum at 
Naples (p. 209), and are here replaced by copies. 

Adjoining the building connected with the Temple of 
Augustus, and called (whether correctly or not is doubtful) the 
Senaculum, is the 

Temple of Mercury, or, as it is as frequently called, 
the Temple of Quirinus ; the former name is derived solely 
from the fact that certain inscriptions discovered in Pompeii 
referred to a Temple of Mercury, which it was thought should 
be in the Forum. The latter appellation is derived from an 
inscription found in the Forum, commemorating the achieve- 
ments of Romulus, and his deification under the name of Qui- 
rinus. The temple is an irregular quadrangle, at one end of 
which is a sanctuary with a pedestal for the statue of the pre- 
siding deity. Many relics are kept in this temple, as vases, 
fetters, wheels, earthenware, etc. Special attention should be 
given to the white marble altar in the centre of the court. The 
bas-reliefs on one side of the altar represent ^fore^roaiid'\ tSaa 
celebration of a sacrifice 5 and in lYve \>2iOk>^owcA ^ ^^'^t^^^o&^r 
tion of the temple. On the opposite s\de ^i)aa \x^.«CLi^^ ^\ss^^'^^^ 
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in connection with the sicrifice, a curious illustration of the 
religious rites of antiquity. 

The Ghalcidicum, or Crypto- Porticus, erected by a 
priestess Eumachia at her own expense, is in the form of a 
basilica, and was probably used as a cloth-market or exchange. 
Over the entrance from the Strada dell* Abbondanza is an 
inscription, to the following effect: "Eumachia, the public 
priestess, daughter of Lucius, in her own name and that of her 
son, M. Numistrus Pronto, erected this Ghalcidicum and 
Crypto- Poriicus at her own expense, and dedicated the same 
to Concord and Piety." There are two entrances; one, as 
already mentioned, from the Street of Abundance, and the other 
from the Forum. The whole building consists of a hypcethrum^ 
or open court ; a portico adorned with 48 marble columns ; a 
chalcidicum, or enclosed apartment, at the further extremity ; a 
semicircular recess at the end containing a statue of Concord ; 
and a crypto-porticus, which ran round three sides of the build- 
ing. It was lighted at intervals by windows^ and above it was 
a wooden gallery. A cornice projected from the gallery into 
the area, sheltering the tables on which the fullers and cloth 
merchants carried on their sales. In a niche at the back of the 
semicircular recess is a copy of the Statue of Eumachia, erected 
by the fullers in memory of their benefactor. The original has 
been removed to Naples. (Sie p. 216.) 

Several interesting inscriptions were discovered in this 
building. One on the outer wall announced, "The gladia- 
torial troupe of Saettius Curius, the aedile, will fight at Pompeii 
on the last day of May. There will be a chase of wild beasts 
(venatio), and awnings (vela) to protect spectators from the 
sun." 

On the other side of the Street of Abundance is a corner 
building, which, in the absence of other information, has been 
called the School of Verna, from the name of Vema having 
been found in an inscription supplicating for himself and his 
pupils the aid of Coelius Capella, the Duumvir of Justice. 

At the southern extremity of the Forum are three halls of 
nearly equal size, which have been called the Curiae, or 
courts where cases of minor importance were decided by the 
magistrates. The central hall is called the ^rarium, or 
Treasury, from the fact that many coins were discovered here. 
Wliatever the use of these buildings may have been, there are 
races to show that they must Viave \>eexi ivcViV^ di^corated. 
fjowlag these are two houses nwYsacYl ^«^ ^v:2ln^\.^\ Xx^ 
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General Championnet while in command of the French troops 
in occupation of Naples. They are called the Houses of 
Cliampionnet, and deserve inspection on account of the 
elegance of their decoration. 

Close to these houses, on the western side of the Forum^ is 

The Basilica. 

It is one of the largest buildings in Pompeii^ and is oblongs 
as was the invariable rule. It is 220 feet long, 80 feet broad. 
It was open to the sky, except the gallery running round it, 
which rests on 28 fluted Ionic columns of brick and tufa 
covered wiih stucco. At one end of the peristyle is the Prae- 
tors' Tribunal, a platform 6 to 7 feet high, ascended by wooden 
steps. Underneath is a vault supposed to have been used as 
a dungeon for the accused. A bronze statue stood on the 
pedestal in front of the tribunal. Here, as elsewhere in Pom- 
peii, the vice of scribbling upon the walls is traced. In this 
instance, to good account, as an inscription shows that the 
Basilica was standing in the year that Lepidus and Catulus 
held the commandership (b.c. 79). It was made by one Pumi- 
dius Dipilus, who scratched his name on the wall in that year^ 
thus : — 

0. PVMIDIVS DIPILVS HEIC FVIT ADV NONAS OCTOBREIS 

M. LEPID QCATVLC08. 

Having gone round the Forum, let the traveller now cross 
from the Basilica to the Chalcidicum, and enter the Strada 
dell' Abbondanza (Street of Abundance, so named from 
a fountain with head and cornucopia). A short distance down 
this street on the right is the House Of the Wild Boar, 
so named from a mosaic in the prothyrum representing a boar 
attacked by two dogs. The peristyle is well preserved, and 
has fourteen Ionic columns with their capitals. In the atrium 
is a mosaic, the border of which represents a walled city — per- 
haps Pompeii. 

Turning to the right, towards the unexcavated part of the 
town — ^the small street or lane is called the Vicolo dei Dodici 
Dei — is a painting on a wall, representing the twelve great 
divinities, and their ^attributes. It is not in good condition. 
Returning to the Strada dell' Abbondanza, the second turaia<5, 
on the right is the Street Of lb.e T\\fe^XT^^^^» ^i^^^^^ 
which Is the 
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Triangular Forum, 

an irregular triangle flanked on the east and west sides by a 
Doric colonnade, 450 feet long on the eastern side, and 300 feet 
on the western, adorned with ninety columns. The third side 
had no portico, and was probably bordered with shops. From 
the eastern side there were three entrances to the great theatre. 
Within the area are the ruins of a sacred edifice, called the 
Greek Temple, or the Temple of Hercules, undoubtedly the 
oldest building hitherto discovered^ by some experts considered 
to date as far back as 800 b.c. If so, it must have been built 
by the early Greek settlers. Little of the edifice remains, but it 
is clear that it stood on a basement, approached by five steps. 
It was 120 feet long, and 70 broad. In front of the steps is an 
enclosure, in which it is presumed the animals to be offered in 
sacrifice were kept, and beside it are three altars. Close by are 
the remains of a small Circular Temple, with eight Doric 
columns covering a puteal, or well. This is generally supposed 
to be a Bidental, or locus fulminatus — a place struck by light- 
ning, or where a thunderbolt had fallen. Such places were 
sacred to Pluto and infernal deities, and were held in great awe 
by the ancient Romans. To violate its precincts was sacrilege 
of the worst kind. At the south-west angle of the temple is a 
semi-circular seat, so placed as to command a fine view of the 
surrounding country. 

Tlie Great Tlieatre, 

. to which there were three entrances from the eastern side of the 
Triangular Forum, is situated on the southern slope of a hill, 
the large circular corridor surrounding the entire cavea being 
the highest part. The theatre was injured by the earthquake 
A.D. 6s, and an inscription shows that it was restored by M. 
Artorius, at the cost of M. Holconius Rufus. It is curious that 
Pompeii should have remained undiscovered so long, for it is 
certain that the great wall which encloses the theatre was never 
completely buried. The theatre was constructed to accommo- 
date 5000 spectators, and in the palmy days of the city it must 
have presented a gay appearance, with its marble decorations, 
its statues, and scenic embellishments. The following points 
may be observed by the spectator : — The stage is long and 

Errow, and in front of it may still be seen the opening for the 
fp scene. At the back of the stage are three doors deeply 
^ssed, and behind them the green toora* In ilka wall sup- 
^iog the front part of the stage ate Tecesses,^\i\0cL\iiaL^>a3Ks^ 
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been occupied by the musicians. The wall of the cavea still 
exhibits the lines of benches, summa, media, and infima : the 
first containing five tiers, occupied by the chairs of the nobility ; 
the second, occupied by the middle classes (who usually 
brought their own cushions to sit upon), containing twenty tiersj 
the third rank contains only four tiers. Staircases, doors for 
entrance and exit, and corridors, leading to various parts of the 
theatre, may be traced. High above all is the women's gallery, 
for in ancient theatres the women were separated from the men. 
The seats were divided into compartments or boxes, the space 
allotted to each lady being i foot 3I inches. In the wall 
enclosing the theatre are projecting stone rings, which formerly 
received the masts of the velarium or awning, used as a pro- 
tection from the sun. 

From the eastern side of the stage a covered portico led to 
the orchestra of the small theatre. 

The Small Theatre, or Odeum, 

although inferior in decoration and construction to the great 
theatre, is in a better state of preservation. Its general plan is 
much the same, although the form of the building is somewhat 
different. It is supposed to have been built soon after the 
Social War, and the following inscription records that it was 
permanently roofed. '' Caius Quinctius Valgus, son of Caius^ 
and Marcus Porcius, son of Marcus, Duumviri, by a decree of 
the Decurii, let out the covered theatre to be erected by contract^ 
and the same approved it." 

The scena, the front wall of the proscenium, and the pave- 
ment of the orchestra, were in various coloured marbles, and an 
inscription announces that the latter was the gift of M. Oculatius 
Verus, son of Marcus, Duumvir for the games. The number 
of spectators who could be accommodated with seats is estimated 
at 1500. At the back of the two theatres is a large rectangular 
enclosure, which has been variously called the School of the 
Gladiators, the Forum Nundinarium, or weekly market, and the 

Soldiers' Barracks. 

It is still doubtful which of these is the correct designation, but 
the balance of evidence is in favour of its having been a Roman 
garrison. It is 190 feet long by 160 broad, surrounded by a 
colonnade of Doric columns. Aro\i\xd iVia c^O^w^ia.^'Si '^sr. 
recesses where provisions were soVd. TYvet^ «^ ^^^ x^'csks^ 
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hare been called the soldicfs* mess-room, the goard-room, 
etc. Foot Bights of stabs led to the apper story, which has 
been called the officers' qnarters. Among these ruins sixtf*three 
skeletons were dtscorered. In the gcard-room were foor 
skeletons with their legs in iron stocks. Under the stairs lajr 
the skeleton of a man holding a silver cap. At the entrance 
gate laj thirtj-fonr skeletons together. When first unearthed 
the buikfing contained in evcxj part indications that it was fre- 
quented by gladiators. On one of the columns of the partioo 
was found the name ValerioSy followed by the figures XX, 
supposed to represent the number of his victories. The names 
of other known gladiators were also found inscribed on the 
iimer wall. Manj valuable articles, the majority of which were 
of a military character, were also discovered here. A short 
distance from the soldiers' barracks is the Gate of Stabiae, 
built of huge blocks of stone, put together without mortar. The 
holes for the bolts show that it was closed by double doors, and 
not by the usual portcullis. A valuable Oscan inscription was 
discovered here, which shows that the gate was at a remote 
period called the Stabean Grate. It gives also the names of 
three streets, which were constructed by the public slaves of 
Pompeii, under the direction of the surveyors, and states that 
one street led to the temple of Jupiter Meilichios. 

Let the traveller now return along the Strada Stabiana, and 
after passing the boundary wall of the small theatre, he will find 
on the left the House of the Sculptor, of little interest in 
itself, but remarkable for the treasures which were found in it, 
and are now in the Museum at Naples (see p. 209). Com- 
passes, mallets, levers, saws, unfinbhed statues, in fact, all the 
appliances of the sculptor's art, were found here just as he had 
left them on the day of doom. A few steps further on, at the 
corner of the Street of Isis, is the Temple of ^sculapius. 
Whether it was dedicated to i^sculapius or not is uncertain, but 
in the cella his statue was discovered, together with that of 
Hygeia and Priapus. By some it has been called the Theatre of 
Tupiter and Juno. It is a small building — the smallest temple, 
m fact, in Pompeii ; and the most interesting object it contains 
is a large altar, which stands in the open court. It is built of 

ifa, and closely resembles the sarcophagus in the VaticaUi 

lown as the Tomb of the Scipios. 

Close to this temple may be seen, through an aperture in the 
7A, the Aqueduct built by Domenlco Fontana in 1592, to 
ppljr Torre dell' Annunziata with ^alex Itotxv ^^ ^\rMi, li 
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• 
must have been evident to him that he was carrjing on his 
work in the midst of the buried city; and one cannot but 
wonder at the apathy of the times which allowed the ruins of 
Pompeii to be left unrevealed. 

The Temple of I sis 

was destroyed by the earthquake of a.d. 63, and the present 
building had been only just restored at the time of the great 
eruption. Over the entrance is the copy of an inscription dis- 
covered there. It runs thus : *' Numerinus Popidius Celsinus, 
son of Numerinus, restored from the foundation, at his own 
expense, the iEdes of Isis, overthrown by an earthquake. The 
Decurii, on account of his liberality, elected him, when sixty 
years of age, to be one of their order, without paying fees." 

The Temple is on a slightly elevated basement in the centre 
of a court surrounded by a portico of painted Corinthian 
columns, between which are several altars. In the inner temple 
was found an image of Isis, which is preserved in the Museum. 
On the south side are the chambers used by the priests. Several 
skeletons were found here, one being that of a man who had 
endeavoured to cleave his way through a wall, the door having 
been blocked up by the ashes. The axe lay by his side, and 
traces of his frantic efforts were seen upon the wall. On the 
fireplace remnants of food were discovered. There are many 
interesting things to trace in this Temple — the Purgatorium, 
containing the Sacred Well, where the worshippers performed 
their ablutions ; the halls, embellished with elegant reliefs in 
stucco ; an adjoining wall, still bearing the traces of smoke 
from the sacrificial fire. 

Leaving the Temple of Isis, the building on the left, just 
before reaching the portico of the Triangular Forum, should 
next be visited. It has been variously called the Curia 
Isiaca, the School, and the Tribunal 5 but these are mere con- 
jectures, no satisfactory evidence of its purpose having yet been 
discovered. It is an oblong court, 80 feet long by 60 feet 
broad, surrounded with Doric columns, with two chambers at 
one end, supposed to be the crypt, and a pulpitum, raised about 
seven feet high. An inscription was found in the Great 
Theatre, which has been translated as follows, and is by some 
considered to refer to this building: — *' Marcus Holconius 
Rufus, son of Marcus, built the Crypt, Tribunal, and Theatre, 
for the honour of the city (colonia)." 

The Srst building on the rigU Wiid^Vu ^e. ^-ckrX. ^^ '^ 
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Holconii, which crosses the Street of the Theatre, is the House 
of Holconius, numbered 4. It was an elegant naansion, 
with a handsome peristyle, and the embellishments usual in the 
houses of noble Pompeians. In this house lived a lover of the 
fine arts, and a man of good taste. Paintings may be still 
traced here, though some are fading, and the best have vanished. 
Groups of Bacchus and Ariadne, Diana and Endymion, Leda 
and Children, Silenus supporting a Hermaphrodite, and others 
yet remain. The most remarkable, perhaps, is that of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, of which Dr. Dyer has given a lengthened 
description. Many of the decorations in this bouse are very 
rich. Several skeletons were discovered here, among them one 
of a ftmale, in whose hand was found a casket of treasures, 
who was arrested by the fatal vapour while endeavouring to 
escape. 

A short distance further on, in the same street, is the House 
of Cornelius Rufus. The spacious atrium contains two 
handsome pedestals carved in the form of lions, on which pro- 
bably stood a table. A marble bust of the owner of the house, 
inscribed with his name, was discovered here, and still stands 
in the atrium. 



The tourist who intends to visit the Amphitheatre (which 
although exceedingly interesting, does not materially differ from 
other Amphitheatres that he will probably have already seen in 
Italy), should now cross the Strada Stabiana, and continue for a 
considerable distance, as the building is at the extreme south- 
west of the town, quite apart from the other ruins. 

The Amphitheatre. — This building is the last visited, 
as a rule, by travellers who have arrived at Pompeii by carriage ; 
they usually enter the ruins at the Porta della Marina, or the 
Street of the Tombs, and send the carriage round to the Amphi- 
theatre to await them there. The Amphitheatre at Pompeii, 
although not equal in appearance to the Colosseum at Rome, 
was large enough to accommodate 20,000 spectators. Like all 
similar erections it is elliptical in shape, and measures 433 feet 
hy 33S' At either end of the ellipse may be seen the entrances 
for the combatants into the arena. The spectators were ad- 
mitted by tickets, some of which are preserved in the Museum j 
and the seats were arranged very much in the same manner as 
those in theatres. The first series of seats, having 5 tiers, was 
devoted to the use of the weaitViy, sena\.o\s^ m^%v&itat<es^ etc. ; 
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the second series had 12 tiers, and the third 18 ; and above all 
ran a gallery, in which attendants, servants, and a promiscuous 
multitude assembled. 

The construction of the seats should be observed, as they 
are cut with places for the feet, so that the persons in the tier 
below should not be inconvenienced. When the Amphitheatre 
was first laid bare, many interesting frescoes and inscriptions 
relating to the usages of the arena were discovered, but soon 
perished from exposure to the air. Several important sketches 
have, however, been preserved, and may be found, together 
with an elaborate account of amphitheatres in general, and this 
amphitheatre in particular, in Dr. Dyer's " Ruins of Pompeii." 
It will be remembered that on the day of the eruption, the 
Pompeians had assembled in this building to witness a gladia- 
torial show, and to this fact, which Lord Lytton has worked 
out with such thrilling interest in his " Last Days of Pompeii," 
is to be attributed the comparative scarcity of skeletons disco- 
vered in the city, as it is supposed upon the first burst of the 
eruption, the spectators fled into the open country and so were 
saved. The Amphitheatre was built a few years before the 
birth of Christ 3 it suffered from the earthquake of 6^, and was 
not completely restored at the time of its destruction. In the 
Street of the Tombs is a curious inscription, giving the names 
of certain combatants who took part in the gladiatorial shows, 
and from this source Lord Lytton was able to introduce the 
names of actual characters in his fiction. 



Returning to the Strada Stabiana, and entering again the 
Street of Holconius, the tourist will find on his right hand the 
principal entrance to the 

Stabian Thermae, 

so called, to distinguish them from the smaller and less mag- 
nificent baths in the neighbourhood of the Forum. The Stabian 
Thermae are entered by a wide portal, opening into a spacious 
court, or Palaestra, where gymnastic exercises were performed 5 
this court has a portico with fluted Doric columns and orna- 
mented capitals. On the walls are stucco ornaments, arabesques, 
and paintings, some in good preservation. The court is 44 yards 
long, and 27 broad, and in it were found two large stone balls, 
which were evidently used in some gam^ oi ^'C^ at ^ofc^ssg^ 
Opposite the entrance a door opens 611 2LT«^\^"a:t\\\\sx,"W2^ 
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corridor, where single baths are situated. On the other side is 
a Spoliatorium, with small dressing-rooms. A passage leads 
into the Calidarium, and another to the Tepidarium, which 
contained, besides the usual square marble bath, an elegant 
fountain. 

The side of the Thermae parallel with the Strada Stabiana, 
is full of various apartments, where may be traced the places 
occupied by the furnaces of the two Tepidaria, with hollow 
walls for circulating the hot vapour. A magnificent Apody- 
terium, with circular arches, surrounded by marble seats, and 
rich with reliefs in stucco ; a richly-decorated atrium, etc., etc. 

A short description of the process of bathing may not be 
uninteresting. Those who took the cold bath only, entered 
the Apod)'terium, where they undressed, then donned a loose 
robe and passed to the bath. The processes for the hot bath 
were more complicated, and resembled in some degree the 
modern Turkish bath. Passing into the Tepidarium, where 
they unrobed, they entered the Sudatorium or vapour bath. 
Then followed the use of the strigil, an instrument of bone, 
iron, or silver, for scraping the body, and corresponding in its 
purpose to the rough glove used in the Turkish bath. Then 
came the perfumed hot water bath, and after this luxury the 
bathers returned to the Tepidarium, where their bodies were 
anointed with unguents rich and rare, then after leisurely 
dressing, they would enter the Palaestria to engage in various 
exercises to create an appetite for the next meal, or otherwise 
kill time. 

At the back of the baths, in the Strada del Lupanare^ there 
is a small lane called Vicolo del Balcone Pensile, on the right 
of which is the House witli the Hanging Balcony 
{Casa del Balcone Pensile), This is the only case in which a 
successful attempt has been made to restore a house with a 
balcony to its pristine state. It is evident that such dwellings 
were not uncommon in Pompeii. Signor Fiorelli has succeeded 
in this instance with great skill ; three rooms of the upper floor 
being preserved, from which the balcony projects several feet 
into the street. The tourist will be invited to ascend. 

In the Strada del Lupanare, at the corner of the Vicolo del 

Balcone Pensile, is the Lupanar, Pompeian brothel. This place 

is kept locked up. The street derives its name from it. On 

the other side of the street is the House Of SiricuSi so 

named from an inscription on the outet wall^ containing the 

Dame of Siricus, and from a seal ioxiti^ \s onfc ol ^^ TCK(o:k& V>&i3^ 
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the letters ^^Sirici'* in relief. On the threshold there is an 
inscription in mosaic^ '' Salve Lucru." On the left is a room 
in which are symbolical representations of the deities. In an 
adjoining apartment there are some eood pictures; namely, 
Neptune and Apollo presiding at the building of Troy -, Vulcan 
Presenting the Arms of Achilles to Thetis ; Hercules Intoxi- 
cated^ with Bacchus io the background, ** for grace, grandeur 
of composition, and delicacy and freshness of colouring, among 
the best discovered at Pompeii." There are various other 
paintings in this house, and traces of many elegant embellish- 
ments. Close to this house were two taverns, one having the 
sign of an elephant, and the other serpents. Above the latter is 
an inscription, '^ Lingerer depart, this is no place for idlerS|" 
a motto one would like to see over taverns now-a-days. 

Entering again the Street of Stabise, and proceeding norths 
the tourist will find on the right the House of Marcus 
Lucretius, in which was found a painting and an inscription, 
indicating that the house belonged to Marcus Lucretius, a 
Flaroen of Mars and Decurio of Pompeii. The inscription was 
as follows : — 

M, Lucretio Flam, Martis Decurioni Pompei, 

The construction of this house is very curious ; the garden, 
laid out in terraces, being considerably higher than the atrium. 
In it is a fountain and various statues. Only a few of the 
paintings are retained here, the best having been removed to the 
Museum. The fountain deserves special attention; it is 
elaborately ornamented with shell-work and mosaics. 

In the Street of Stabiae are several shops. The turning to 
the right is the street of Nola, and a walk of five to ten minutes 
will bring the tourist to the Gate of Nola, which lies within 
a passage or covered way built of stout masonry. An Oscan 
inscription, stating by whom the gate was erected, is on the 
keystone of the arch. The tourist whose time is limited need 
not visit this gate, as he will see others of greater interest. 
Turning to the left, he will enter the Street of Fortune, and 
find on his right the Casa degli Scienziata, named, as so many 
of the houses in Pompeii are, from the presence of those who 
witnessed its excavation. On the left hand, just opposite the 
narrow lane called Vicolo degla Scienziata, is the House Of 
the Chase, so named from a large painting in the peristyle« 
of a combat with wild beasts. Ad join\ti% x.V^.'^ \\a\isfc \% "^ai 
House of Ariadne, whicli extends ltom^'&^'c»RS^.^V^^s« 
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to the Street of the Augustales. The atriam^ entered from the 
Street of Fortune, is remarkably fine, being 80 feet long by 
43 feet broad, and adorned with 24 columns. The peristyle is 
composed of 16 columns, the capitals painted with brilliant 
colours. In the centre was a fountain. The construction of 
the house is such, that from whichever of the two streets the 
visitor entered, he had before him exactly the same view, and 
around him an identical arrangement of rooms. The house is 
named from a picture representing Ariadne Abandoned. 

Continuing to explore the Street of Fortune, notice, on the 
left, the House of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. It 
is small but elegant, and has a mosaic fountain and a repre- 
sentation of Amphion and Dirce. Close to it is the House 
of the Figured Capitals, so named from the capitals at the 
entrance doorway being sculptured with fauns and bacchantes. 
Next to this is the House of the Black Walls (Casa 
della Pareta Nera)^ in one of the rooms of which are various 
graceful representations on a black ground. Adjoining this 
house is the Temple of Fortune. On the architrave of the 
shrine is an inscription, which has been translated as follows : — 
'^ Marcus Tullius, son of Marcus, three times Duumvir for the 
administration of justice, Quinquennalis, Augur, and Tribune of 
the soldiers, by election of the people, erected this temple of 
Fortuna Augusta on his own ground, and at his own expense.'' 
It is approached by a flight of steps. Traces of an iron railing 
which enclosed the temple are visible. The building was 80 
feet long by 3 1 feet broad, and the whole was encased in marble. 
Two statues were found here, one of them resembling Cicero, 
the illustrious ancestor of the Tullian family. 

Close to the Temple of Fortune are the 

Old Public Baths. 

Entering the spacious court, bounded on two sides by 
a Doric portico, and on the third by a crypt, there will be seen 
arranged round the walls the seats where servants sat awaiting 
the pleasure of their masters, who sometimes bathed as often 
as seven times a day. Under the portico the bathers waited 
their turn, and here were exposed public placards of the amuse- 
ments of the city. It is curious to read an inscription which 
found on a wall, but has since been effaced, and which has 
translated as follows : — 

At the dedication of the Baths> at the expense of Cuacus 
ms Nigidius Mains, there ViW be a n«u«sXo^ ^.^^^\^ cwii- 
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tests, sprinkling of perfumes^ and awnings. Prosperity to 
Mains, chief of the colony." 

Beyond this room is the Frigidarium (or cold hath), a cir- 
cular chamber^ with niches, in which were seats for the bathers. 
Two marble steps surround the basin, which is only 12 feet 
10 inches in diameter, and about 3 feet deep — rather a poor 
swimming-bath, and one that would find but little patronage 
among hardy northerners. However, in this the Pompeian 
reposed, and, after strengthening his frame with cold water, 
passed through folding doors into the Tepidariam (or warm 
bath), a chamber heated by air-pipes and a brazier of bronze. 
The embellishments in this room are of a very rich character, 
the vaulting being in stucco relief 5 the cornice supported by 
small figures of Atlas, made of terra cotta ; recesses for the 
clothes of the bathers. Beyond this room is the Calidarium (or 
hot-air bath), its walls being so constructed that a column of 
hot air enclosed it on ever j side ; the floor also was hollow, so 
that the steam might be distributed from it. The mouldings 
in the vault are very rich. At one end of the room there is a 
semicircular niche, in which is a vase of white marble for wash- 
ing the face and hands : an inscription states that it was made 
at the public expense, by order of the Decurions, and cost 750 
sestertia (or a sum equal to about sS6). Some read the inscrip- 
tion differently, and make the cost much more considerable. 
At the other end of the room was the hot sitting-bath. These 
baths occupied a considerable space, and contained many other 
chambers, now inaccessible to the public. The tourist will get 
a better idea of the old Roman baths from the Stabian Thermae, 
described on p. 289, although these are but insignificant in 
comparison with the Thermae of Caracalla, at Rome (p. 114). 

Returning to the Street of Fortune, and retracing his 
steps past the Temple of Fortune, the tourist will find on 
the left the House of tlie Faun, so named from an elegant 
bronze statuette of a dancing faun. This house occupies an 
entire insula — that is, the whole space between four streets, 
and is one of the largest in Pompeii ; it measures 280 feet long 
and 120 feet broad 5 it was discovered in 1830, in the presence 
of Goethe's son. On the pavement in front of the entrance is 
inscribed the word of greeting, '^ Have," in coloured marble. 
It has two atria, a peristyle, with 28 Doric columns, and a large 
quadrangular garden with a portico, in which may be seen ^ 
great number of amphorae — or wine ^ats. Tbiv&V«&\'^^\a^?lB 
supposition that the owner was a Vme-tcwetOoacoX^^xA^^ 
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adjacent shops were for his retail trade. Some of the finest 
mosaics were discovered here; amongst them, the Battle of 
IssnSy and Acratos on the Panther, both of which are in the 
Moseom at Naples. In this house was found the skeleton of 
a woman, and by her side gold rings, bracelets, and jewels^ 
which she was endeavonring to cany off when the roof gave 
way. 

Near here is the House of the Anchor, so named from 
a mosaic on the threshold ^ it is a large boose, bat inferior to 
many already described. At the top of the Strada di Mercorio 
is a Triumphal Arch, once surmouoted by a statue of 
Nero. The traveller is now in the neighbourhood of some 
very remarkable houses, which may be visited in the following 
order. 

The House of the Tragic Poet, nearly facing the 
Thermae, is so named from two pictures discovered in the 
tablinum^ one representing a poet reading, and another the 
rehearsal of his tragedy. £very reader of Bnlwer Lytton will 
take pleasure in examining the elegant details of this mansion 
whichy according to bis novel, '' The Last Dajs of Pompeii,*' was 
the house of Glaucus. Its chief treasures have been removed to 
the Museum nt Naples. In the vestibule was a dog, in mosaic, 
about to spring upon any intruder ; and below, the inscription, 
''Cave Canem." If, as has been supposed, the proprietor of 
this house was a jeweller or goldsmith — so many valuable 
trinkets and other articles having been found here — the two 
large rooms on either side the vestibule were probably his shops. 
In the tablinum are mosaics and remarkable ornaments. The 
peristyle of seven Doric columns encloses a small court, pro- 
bably used as a garden. On the left of the peristyle is the 
library, and a small chamber with Venus and Cupid fishing, 
and Ariadne Abandoned. In the triclinium (or chamber of 
Leda) is a representation of Leda and Tyndareus. An admir- 
able description of this house and its valuable contents has been 
given by Sir W. Gell, in his " Pompeiana." 

The Fullonica (or establishment of the Fullers) comes 

next in order j in it were found, illustrated on the walls, the 

various processes in the fuller's trade, which was an important 

one, as wool was the only material used for dresses in those 

■iwi. llie atrium was probably used as a store-house, the 

^Vf being supported by square pillars. The process of cleans- 

^Mibe garments was performed by the feet, the water being 

i with fuller'^ earth 5 four \at^e s^w^ \^^s ot \as&.'^ 
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occupy the entire end of the courts and in these the clothes 
were cleansed. Near here are the houses of the Great and 
Little Fountains, in both of which are richlj-ornamented 
fountains of variegated mosaic. 

The House of Pansa (so called from the words '' Pansam 
aed,'' found near the principal entrance) occupies an entire 
insula in the centre of the city> and probably belonged to one 
of the richest and most distinguished residents in Pompeii. 
Including the garden, which occupies a third of the whole 
length, its area is about 300 feet by 100 feet) part of this, 
however, was appropriated for shops, as was the custom of the 
place. 

No better idea can be obtained of a handsome mansion of 
that period than that afforded by the House of Pansa. It con- 
tains a vestibule 5 an atrium, with impluvium; the usual wings; 
open tablinum; peristyle) visitors* rooms on each side of the 
atrium) triclinium for winter use; a large triclinium; open 
court, cubicula ; a large summer triclinium, opening on to the 
garden ; kitchen, servants' hall, and two-storied portico. The 
peristyle, spacious and elegant, had an arcade of 16 Ionic 
columns around it. In the kitchen were found various utensils, 
including a frying-pan specially made for cooking eggs. There 
was also found a painting illustrating the art of cookery. On 
the threshold of this house, as of others, was found a mosaic, 
with the word *' Salve." 

At the back of the four insulae in which are the houses of 
Pansa and the Faun^ are other four insulae, which the traveller 
should next inspect, and will commence at the House of the 
Labyrinth, at the back (N.) of the House of the Faun, 
which derives its name from the subject of. a mosaic in one of 
its rooms. The mosaic represents the slaughter of the Mino- 
taur by Theseus, in the Cretan labyrinth. The virgins of 
Athens, who were about to become the prey of the monster, 
are depicted in attitudes expressive of horror and trepidation ; 
while the ground is strewn with bones, the remnants of the 
former ravages of the Minotaur. The house has two atria, one 
Tuscan the other tetrastyle, with columns of the Coiinthian 
order of architecture. In the corridor which leads to the peri- 
style is a window with six small apertures, or loop-holes. It 
is constructed of terra-cotta. Among the other objects of 
interest found in this house may be mentioned a bronze bath, 
which as yet stands unique among the teraa.va& ^1 ^qjcqs^'^ww'^ 
also a large bakehou^ie. In the g^acdetL, ^e ^^^^"^ ^ 
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woman with her jewels was foood at a height of six feet from 
the original lerel c4f the house. 

The House of Castor and Pollux is so called from 

faintings of the Dioscuri or Sons of Japiter^ named Castor and 
otloxt which decorate the restibale. The boose has also been 
called the honse of the Quaestor, tvro large and handsome chests^ 
which were supposed to have contained the rerenoes, hairing 
been foond in it. A peristyle connects it with the neighbouring 
house. At its end is a fountain and garden* The peristyle is 
adorned throughout with pictures, llie atrium is about 40 
feet sciuare, and painted throughout in red and yellow. Among 
the figures on the walls are thofe of Jupiter, Fortune, and 
Bacchus* The Court of the Piscina, which is entered from the 
other houAe, is one of the finest parts of this remarkably preserred 
building. The subjects of the pictures are Ceres, Apollo, and 
Saturn. Eight columns of stucco form the colonnade. In the 
centre is a piscina or remains of a fountain. Two of the roost 
beautiful paintings in Pompeii — Perseus and Andromeda, and 
Medea meditating the destruction of her children — ^were depicted 
on the al«. Tbe triclinium is the only other noteworthy por* 
tion of the hou»c. It opens on the court. The pavements of 
this house consist of a peculiar compound of tile clay and marble, 
called opus signinum. The adjoining house is called the 
House of the Centaur; it contains little to attract the 
attention, though the paintings of the legends of Hercules and 
Meleager were found here, and subsequently removed to the 
Museum at Naples. The house itself is in a very dilapidated 
condition, owing to the falling in of the roofs of a number of 
vaults under the peristyle. 

The House of Meleager, or the Nereids, contains one 
of the finest peristyles in Pompeii. The freshness of the decora- 
tions and the presence of vessels filled with lime in several of 
the rooms indicate that the house was undergoing repairs when 
it was entombed. It is paved with opus signinum, and contains 
twenty-four fine pillars somewhat of the Doric style of archi- 
tecture I in the centre is a fountain. The apartment is painted 
red all round, as are the pillars, to the height of about four 
feet. This peristyle is at tne side of the atrium, and not, as in 
general, at the back. The atrium is also painted red, and agrees 

ivith tlie general character of the house, by bearing upon its 
id w/})Jsa numt)er of designs, of which the principal figures are 
We/ds and sea monsters. Hence, ot)e o£lb.Q watcies of the house. 

The House of Adonis coniaVns a t^v^^^tixsjCxoii <i\ 
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Adonis wounded, and tended by Venus, as also the Toilet of 
Hermaphroditus, attended by two women, one of whom holds 
a casket of jewels^ and the other a mirror before the face of 
Hermaphroditus. 

The House of Apollo derives its name from the numer- 
ous representations of that deity found on the walls and inside 
the house ; one in particular, a bronze statue^ has since been 
removed to the Museum at Naples. The walls are painted 
with Bacchanalian and other figures. In the cystus is a large 
painting of Ulysses finding Achilles at the court of Lycomedes. 
This house is remarkable for its peculiarly formed fountain. 

Passing on to the Strada Consolare> we find the House 
of Julius Polybius, whose name has been found in several 
inscriptions. It is paved with mosaic, and is supposed to have 
been very highly decorated^ from the remains of gilt stucco- 
work found in it. Leaving the house of Julius Polybius, the 
traveller will observe a small building on the opposite side of 
the Strada Consolare, which has been called the house of the 
Musician, or Academy of Music, so named from a repre- 
sentation on the walls of musical instruments, including the 
trumpet, flute, and various others. There is nothing else of 
interest in this house, and adjoining it is the Baker's sliop 
and bakehouse, the most complete of any of the shops of 
this description yet discovered in Pompeii. It contains a mill 
for grinding the corn, made of rough stone, and of the shape of 
a dice box. In one room a number of bowls were found, which 
appear to have been used as kneading troughs. The oven itself 
adjoins this room. On either side of the oven is a hole ; one was 
for placing the dough in the oven, the other for withdrawing it ; 
above is an aperture for the escape of smoke, and below an ash pit. 

The House of Sallust. — The atrium of this house is 
curiously painted with different shades of the same colour; the 
panels are also stuccoed in a curious style. Passing through 
the tablinum from the atrium, the cystus or garden is entered. 
In this there is a summer triclinium of the kind described by 
the younger Pliny, as being attached to his villa. Among the 
other objects of interest in the house, were found a furnace 
and a machine for heating water, which latter has been re- 
moved to Naples. 

The House of the Female Dancers is very beauti- 
fully painted with female figures in the act of dancing. 

The Soap-shop contained be^LWlvlvxVVj ^ao&\xxiK:\R.^^M&^ 
and was stored with lime oi a very ^\xt^ coTL%\%^fc^^^ %^^ 
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use of the soap manuf actnrers. The soap rats are placed i 11 
an inner room. 

The Custom House adjoins the soap mannfactory, and 
possesses little of interest to the traveller, except from the fact 
that in it manj corioas scales and an ancient stedjard ime 
discorered. 

House of the Surgeon. — Here were found a nmnber 
of surgical instruments of all kinds, showing that the fccxner 
inhabitants of this unfortunate town must hare been weU. 
versed in tbb art, as some of the instruments — the probe 
and forceps, for instance — ^have not been surpassed by the 
best of modern inventions. The pictures with which the 
house is adorned are remarkable for their generally studious 
subjects, showing the way by which their owner had obtsuned 
his skill in his profession. One of these figures is peculiarly 
interesting, as giving us an idea of the way in which the papy- 
rus rolls of manuscript were read, that is, from side to side, the 
columns running down the roll from top to bottom of its breadth. 

The House of the Vestals is remarkable by reason of 
a number of cabinets ranged around its atrium ; these were used 
as work-boxes by the occupants. 

The House of the Three Floors more nearly re- 
sembles our modem dwellings, except that the top story is the 
ground floor, and on a level with the street, which contains the 
atrium, peristyle, and triclinium. The lower story is reached 
either by a stair from the peristyle, or a sloping passage from 
the street, and contains a triclinium and baths ; behind is a 
court, with piscina. The lowest floor of all seems, from its 
wretched architectural arrangements, to have been the apart- 
ment of the slaves. 

The House of Albino, or of the Musician, is so 
called from the numerous paintings of musical instruments on 
the walls. It seems to have been a double-storied house, but 
is now in a very dilapidated state. 

Inside the city, the walls and ramparts were reached by a 
staircase, wide enough to admit of several men ascending 
abreast. The ramparts are formed by two walls, the outer 
from a; to 34 feet high, and the inner about 7 feet higher, 
•pace between the two walls is filled with earth, and 

led a plateau whereon the defenders of the city were mar- 
The wall is 2925 yards in drcumfereace. One of 
staircases is situated next the Porta dl Ercolano, or 
of Herculsneum, wUch was made "wVDtL a cenXxe «ck\\.^^ 
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small side entrances. The principal entrance had a space be- 
tween the portcullis and the inner gate, forming a double 
defence, if the first were forced by assailants, a second still 
remained^ and the aperture above was used for throwing mis- 
siles on the heads of the foes. In this manner the defenders 
were enabled to do much damage in comparative safety. 

Passing out of the city by the Gate of Herculaneum, we enter 

The Street of the Tombs. 

To the left is a recess containing seats. The inscription proves 
it to have been the Tomb of Cerinius Restitutus. Next, 
and on the same side, is the Tomb of Mamiae, a public 
priestess, as the inscription tells us. First, there is an alcove, 
which is reached by a step. Behind this is the actual tomb, 
which contains niches for cinerary urns. From this point a 
lovely view of the surrounding country may be obtained. 
Farther to the right is a large square pedestal, which probably 
supported a bronze statue, for pieces of bronze were found at 
its base. Beyond this, and still on the same side, is a large 
semicircular seat, called an exedra. It is beautifully decorated, 
and well preserved. The Tomb of the Garlands, so called 
from the nature of its decoration, is the next object of interest, 
and is close at hand. On the opposite side of the way a num- 
ber of broken columns may be seen. These mark the site of 
what is known as the Villa of Cicero. To the right are some 
shops. The most pretentious of these is supposed to have been 
a hostelry or inn. The tombs on the left side of the street are 
those of Servilia and Scaurus, which latter had upon it a 
number of bas-reliefs in stucco; these have now, however, 
disappeared. Next is the Round Tomb, so called from its 
peculiar structure. The Tomb of Quietus bears an inscrip- 
tion on it telling that the honour of the bisellium (or seat of 
honour) was conferred upon Caius Calventius Quietus for his 
munificence. The tomb is an extraordinary structure, and one 
of the most complete and beautiful in the whole street. That 
of NdBVOleia Tyche is adjacent, and presents bas-reliefs of 
Naevoleia, of the dedication of the tomb, and of a Roman 
vessel 5 the latter is represented as on a calm ocean, with all 
sails set^ and is supposed to represent the journey of the soul. 
Lastly, the Funeral Triclinium is reached. This is the 
place where feasts were given to the friends of the decease^ 
on the day of their burial, by their heirs or sminvn^x^. 'y-^si^l 
ri^ht IS a ciuster of tombs, none ol Nv^uOa-YkW^ ^Ck-^ ^^ws 
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rest^ except, perhaps, that of the marble door. It stands at 
the junction of two roads, and contains a small apartment, with 
numerous niches for the reception of urns. 

The Tomb of Lucius Libella has a very pretty appear- 
ance, being built somewhat in the form of an altar. It has no 
columbaria, and is rather singular in this respect. 

The inscription tells that the tomb was erected by a public 
priestess of the name of ALLEIA-DECIMILLAi on ground given 
by the commonwealth, in memory of her husband, Lucius 
Libella, and her son Alleius Libella. Alleius seems to have 
been a very distinguished young man, as it is recorded that he 
was a Decurion of Pompeii at the age of seventeen years. 

The distinction thus conferred on so young a man seems 
almost to contradict Cicero's reply to the friend who solicited 
his interest to obtain a similar position, *'That it was easier to 
become a senator of Rome than a Decurion of Pompeii," but 
it was doubtless a tribute of public gratitude to his family. 

Tbe Tomb of Cenis and Labeo shows very little of 
its former grandeur, and is indeed so very much deteriorated, 
that very little of the ornamentation is to be seen at all. 

The Children's Tombs is a merely complimentary 
title, as no tombs exist. One of the so-called tombs is an urn 
bearing an inscription, which informs us that it contained the 
ashes of Gratus, who died at the age of twelve, and in another 
place near, one that says Salvius, a boy, died at the age of six. 

The Tombs of the Arria Family record the deaths 
and descriptions of Marcus, Arrius, Diomedes, and their families^ 
Romans, to whom the adjoining villa belonged from time to 
time. 

The Villa of Diomedes seems to have been the only 
dwelling-house of any one of note in this street devoted to 
the emblems and receptacles of the dead. Diomedes also had 
his mausoleum very close to him; the tomb on the opposite 
side of the way bears his name. Below the villa is a curious 
vaulted chamber, wherein a number of dead bodies were found. 
The ill-fated inhabitants, in their last extremity, must have 
rushed below for protection. But the openings of the roof 
admitted the fine dust and cinders, and Diomedes and his 
family were overwhelmed with the rest of Pompeii. 

Gates, Streets, and Walls. 

TAe Gaies of Pompeii are e\gl:\t m ti.v\mbet, and some of 
them of peculiar construction. The Gal^ ol ^«e\3\»c«.\«sv»^x: 
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Porta di Ercolano, faces the road leading from Pompeii to Her- 
. culaneum ; the Porta della Marina^ or sea gate^ spans the road 
which leads to the sea. The others are of less note, both topo- 
graphically and architecturally ; they are the Porta di Nola at 
the end of the street of Nola, the Porta di Sarno in the part 
of the town least touched by excavators, and the Porta dell 
Vesuvio, leading in the direction of Vesuvius, a gate on the way 
to Capua, arid one towards Stabise^ with the gate of the theatres. 
The gates which are most perfect are the first three, namely, 
those of Herculaneum, Nola, and the Sea^ all the rest have 
suffered more or less from the ravages of time. 

The Streets of Pompeii are for the most part narrow and 
irregular, although there are a few better constructed than the 
rest, which form the main arteries for traffic. It would not 
be possible for more than one vehicle of the narrowest kind to 
drive along them, and this would seem to indicate that the 
commercial activity of Pompeii was never very great. The 
marks of chariot wheels are still to be seen on the rough blocks 
of lava which form the pavement of the roadway; in some 
streets there are regular ruts, while in others, the marks cross 
and rectoss in various ways. On either side of most of the 
streets, are footways, in some instances raised so high above the 
road, as almost to suggest that streets were used as channels 
for the rain, etc. But so far from this being the case, it has 
been discovered that the sewerage system of Pompeii was per- 
fect, many of its ramifications under different streets having 
been unearthed. The water of Pompeii was brought from the 
Sarno by an aqueduct. 

Men of ancient times would seem to have been quite as 
much moved by public elections as men of the present. For 
in many of the streets inscriptions in the red paint, so common 
to Pompeii, call upon the citizens to vote for such and such a 
person, as ^dile for his native town, and the contest seems 
very often to have been keen, for the inscriptions tabulate all 
the virtues of the candidate, and the deeds which should entitle 
him to the suffrages of the citizens. In one respect, the ancients 
were superior to tne burgesses of the present day ; they did not 
think it necessary to call attention in their election placards to 
the weaknesses, fancied or real, of their opponents. 

The chief streets are — 

The Domitiana or Consolare, leading from the Fo^vs^^c^ \3^ 
the Gate of Herculaneum, receWm^ sraa^«t ^x^«x^ ^x^ ^fi^^st 
aide. 
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The Strada delT Ahlondanza, or Street of Abundance^ which 
leads from the Forum to the Gate of Samo. 

The Street of Nola extends into the Street of Fortune, and 
of the Baths, and leads in a direct line from the Grate of Nola to 
the Forum. 

The Street of the Forum, in a line with the Street of Mer» 
cury, leading from the Forum to the city walls. 

The Walls were the chief fortification of Pompeii, and were 
well and carefully built ; although the stones were not cemented 
in any way. Their construction was peculiar, and consisted of 
two parts — the outer wall was about 25 feet high, and the inner 
about 30 ; between these two walls ran a rampart, about 15 feet 
in width, upon which the defenders stood. On the city side, 
the walls were strengthened by an agger, or inclined buttress, 
which was carved in some parts into steps, wide enough to 
admit the passage of large bodies of men. At different stages 
along the walls are traces of towers. 

In the Museums — the one near the Porta della Marina is 
of recent formation — will be found a variety of articles taken 
from the houses at different times during the excavations. 
Among them are jewellery, carvings, household utensils, surgi- 
cal instruments, tools, vases, cups, masks, clocks, pastry-moulds^ 
theatre tickets, etc., etc. A strange interest will attach to the 
examination of these articles, as they bring vividly to mind the 
dwellers in the houses which have been examined by the visi- 
tors. And a mournful interest will attach to the few ghastly 
figures, casts of skeletons and bodies, found among the ruins. 

NAPLES TO EBOLI AND TORREMARE. 

(By Rail 49 miles.) 

Stations from Naples to Pompeii — Portici, Resina^ Torre del 
Greco, and Torre Annunziata, Pompeii, 

On leaving Pompeii, the line crosses the plain of the Sarno 
to Scqfati (festival of S. Maria del Bagno, August 15). Angri^ 
near which the Goths were finally vanquished by Narses, 553 
A.o. Paganif with Church of S. Michell, and body of S. 
Alphonso di Liguori (founder of the Redemptorists) under a 
glass case, are passed in succession. 

Nocera (population, 19,000) was the birthplace of Hugo 
JgPagaai (founder ol the Templars), and oilVw^ )j«\nter Solimena. 

cbief feature of interest is tVie CasXeiWoVa^^^^o^w 
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citadel, where Sybilla, widow of Manfred, and her son Manfred- 
etto died in prison, after the battle of Benevento. Many 
historical events are connected with this edifice. Leaving 
Nocera, we soon pass on the right the ancient church of S. 
Maria Maggiore, with antique columns, etc., and 14th 
century frescoes. It was originally a temple. After passing 
5". Clemente, we soon reach 

La Cava, a justly celebrated summer and autumn retreat, 
with delightful neighbourhood, whose charms are said to have 
often inspired the pencil of Salvator Rosa, A lovely walk 
through the woods, or a drive by the carriage road, conducts 
to Corpo di Cava, where there is an interesting monasteryj 
the church, the tombs, and the library, especially the archives, 
are all worthy of careful notice. 

From La Cava the line passes through a charming district, 
of which the author of " Pictures in Italy," says : *' The railroad 
as far as Vietri winds along a valley, from which the moun- 
tains rise in grand and massive forms. A rapid stream, having 
innumerable water-mills, gives vivacity to the scene. A rich 
semi-tropical vegetation extends far up the mountain sides. The 
inhabitants, as yet little affected by the tide of tourists which 
the railway brings, retain their old usages and old costumes almost 
unchanged. Here, as throughout the Maremma, labourers 
from the Abruzzi may be seen celebrating the ingathering of 
the harvest, with songs and dances which have come down 
from a remote antiquity, and bear unmistakable traces of the 
Pagan festivities in honour of Bacchus and Ceres." 

Afler passing Vietri, a picturesque town, the railway soon 
descends to 

SALERNO. 

Population about 30,000. (Hotel — See Appendix.) 

Salerno is beautifully situated on a lovely bay, its principal 
streets running parallel to its crescent-shaped beach. The old 
town gradually rises on the slopes of a spur of the Apennines, 
from the summit of which frown the ruins of the ancient 
Citadel, besieged for eight months by Robert Guiscard. 

Salerno (anc. Salernum) was celebrated by the Latin poets, 
for the charms of its situation. In the middle ages, it was an 
important town, and experienced varied fortunes as successive 
Lombard, Norman, Suabian, or other princes possessed it. It^ 
chief mediaeval fame rests on its tvo\.<&d. MtLVs^ii^ ^^\^^cl ^ 
centaries was the head-quarters ol ^Sn^ isvfc^\cs\ Vclo^X^^'^ 
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the period. Id Longfellow's " Golden Legend," some graphic 
pictures are given of the Salemitan Schools. 

The Cathedral (S. Matteo) was built by Robert Guiscard 
in 1084, and Paestum (see p. 306) was rifled of works of art to 
embellish it. It was restored in 1768, greatly to the detriment 
of its original simple grandeur. The quadrangle in front 
contains 28 ancient columns, and 14 tombs formed of ancient 
sarcophagi. The Bronze doors (1099), executed at Constan- 
tinople, and presented by Landolfo Butromile, were originally 
inlaid with silver. 

In the Nave are two ambos or lecterns, an archbishop's 
chair, richly decorated with mosaics. Marble columns from 
Psestum. Tomb of Margaret of Anjou (Queen of Charles 
Durazzo). In a chapel to the right of the high altar is the 
Tomb of Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), who died in exile at 
Salerno in 1085. Various Pagan sarcophagi have been placed 
in this church and used for Christian interment. On the altar 
of the Sacristy is a curious piece of work, comprising fifty- 
four Bible subjects, carved in ivory, about 1200 a.d. The 
Crypt contains interesting tombs, and is richly decorated with 
mosaics, etc. 

The Campanile has two stories left, dating from 1130 
A.D., the rest more modern. 

The railway from Salerno passes Pontecagnano, Belizzi, and 
Battipaglia to Eboli. The latter town commands fine land 
and sea views. 

After leaving Eboli the railway runs due east past the 
stations of Pontesele, Contursi, Sicignano, Buccino, Ponte 
San Cono, Romagnano, Balvano, and Bella Muro, to Baragiano, 
Muro Lucano (8000 inhabitants), through a romantic country to 

POTENZA. 

(Population about 19,000), capital of the province of Potenza. 
It lies on the crest of a hill above the river Basento, which rises 
in the neighbourhood, and falls into the Gulf of Taranto. The 
ancient Potentia of the Romans, which gave its name to the 
town, lay in a plain lower down until destroyed. Potenza 
suffered severely by the earthquake of 1857. The greater part 
of the town was overthrown, many persons were killed, and it 
IS said that over 4000 were so injured as to be forced to submit 
9 amputation. All along the ne\gJabo\«:m^ V^«l%,^% ^vai\\«s. 
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disasters occurred. It is said that no less than 32,000 lives 
were lost. 

The following excursions may be made : — 

From Potenza to Melfi (9 hours by diligence), and thence to 
Ascoli, where the train may be taken for Foggia. 

From Potenza to Acerenza, by diligence in three hours to 
Pietra Gatta^ and thence one hour on foot. Acerenza is identical 
with the Acheroniia of Horace. It is finely situated, and has 
an interesting Cathedral. 

From Potenza to Grumo, by Montepeloso and Gravina. 
There is no diligence over this road. (See p. 318.) 

From Potenza to Metaponto, 

66 miles, by Calisano (6000 inhabitants), Grassano, Salandra, 
Grottole, Ferrandino, and fiernalda, a town of 6500 inhabitants. 
The country is very picturesque, and after passing a great 
many tunnels, the train reaches Metaponto, junction for 
Taranto, fiari, Brindisi, and Reggio. 

AMALFI 

(population, 7500) can be reached by several routes^ amongst 
others from Sorrento (5 hours), by footpath to Scaricatojo, and 
thence by boat. From Castellamare (7 hours) by the little S. 
Angelo, rough and picturesque. The most frequented route is 
by carriage or boat from Salerno. The clifF-road from Salerno 
by Maiori, Minori, and Atrani offers great attractions; the 
landscapes and sea views are charming. 

Amalfl stands on a rocky eminence, at the entrance of a 
wild ravine, in the midst of the most picturesque scenery. 
Wild precipices form a striking background to the romantic- 
looking town. Amalfi is the traditional birthplace of Flavio 
Gioja, the alleged inventor of the Mariner*s Compass. The 
town is of mediaeval origin ; it was long an independent state 
under its own doge. It now numbers little more than a tithe 
of its ancient population. 

The following are the chief features of interest: — Catte- 
drale S, Andrea, nth century. Byzantine bronze doors. 
Interior, with marble columns, mosaics, etc. Font, an 
ancient porphyry vase. Ancient columns, sarcophagi, etc. In 
the Crypt is the body of S. Andrew, from which the celebrated 
Manna di S. Andrea is said to exude. 

Colossal Bronze Statue of S. Andrew Michael Au^eU l<lac.caTviv^* 
Altar^ designed by . . . . Domeav:^ ^wvXos^* 

Handsome Bell-tower (1276). 
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Convent of the Cappuccini, now Hotel Cappuccini. 
— Cloisters, arcades, and adjacent grotto are ioterestiDg. Many 
very pleasant excursions may be made from Amalfi, either with 
boats or donkeys, or on foot. Ravello, with its Cathedral, 
should be visited, if time allows. It can be reached on foot in 
about I J hour, or donkeys can be hired for 2 francs for the 
journey. 

P/ESTUM 

can now be visited by rail. Special excursions are arranged 
weekly from Cook's Office, Largo Vittoria, Naples. 

Paestum (anc. Poscidonia) , was founded by the Greeks 
about ^00 B.C., and becanoe a Roman colony 273 b c. It was 
devastated by the Saracens in the ninth century, and despoiled of 
its sculptures, etc., by Robert Guiscard, in the eleventh. The 
majestic ruins are now the sole attractions of the place. 
Wild vegetation, stagnant water, and malaria characterize the 
district, which is, moreover, infested by snakes and scorpions. 

The ruins consist of ancient travertine Town Walls, 
three miles in circumference ; remains of Aqueduct and 
Gates ; Tombs, from which many objects have been trans- 
ferred to the Naples Museum 5 a Temple Of Neptune 
(66i yards by 26i yards), with 36 columns $ the so-called 
Basilica, 50 columns; a Temple of Ceres, with 34 
columns ; a few fragments of a Theatre, Amphitheatre, 
and Roman Temple. A walk along the town walls presents 
fine views of these imposing ruins. The roses of Paestum, that 
flowered twice a year, as Latin poets sing, are no more ; in 
their place a luxuriant growth of fein and acanthus surrounds 
these massive memorials of Greek art. Many travellers have 
written enthusiastically of the ruins of Paestum. 

** Taking into view their immemorial antiquity, their 
astonishing preservation, their grandeur, their bold columnar 
elevation, at once massive and open, their severe simplicity of 
design — that simplicity in which art generally begins, and to 
which, after a thousand revolutions of ornament, it again re- 
turns — taking, I say, all into one view, I do not hesitate to 
call these the most impressive monuments that lever beheld on 
eart b . " — Forsyth, 

A recent writer in the *' Saturday Review " says : — 
*^ Few buildings are more iamVWat \lian the temples of Paes- 
^m ; yet the moment when the ItaveWet f«^\. eo^^^\tL%\^!xt of 
^rks of untouched Hellenic bW\\\ \s o\i^ ^V\c\i v& €\av^i w«t. 
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whelming. Suddenly, by the side of a dreary road^ in a spot 
backed^ indeed, by noble mountains, but having no charm of 
its own, we come on these works, unrivalled on our side of the 
Hadriatic and the Messinian Straits, standing in all their soli- 
tary grandeur, shattered indeed, but far more perfect than the 
mass of ruined buildings of later days. . . . There is the true 
Doric in its earliest form, in all its unmixed and simple majesty. 
The ground is strewn with shells, and covered with acanthus 
leaves ; but no shell had suggested the Ionic volute, no acanthus 
leaf had suggested the Corinthian foliage. The vast columns, 
with their sudden tapering, the overhanging capitals, the stem, 
square abacus, all betoken the infancy of art. But it is an 
infancy like that of their own Herakles ; the strength which 
clutched the serpent is there in every stone. Later improve- 
ments, the improvements of Athenian skill, have added grace ; 
but for the sense of power, of simplicity without rudeness, 
Poscidonia holds its own.'* 

CASTELLAMARE. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) 

From Torre Annunziata (see p. 266) a short railway journey 
conducts to Castellamare, crossing the mouth of the Samo, 
and passing on the right the rocky island of Revigliano, with 
its ancient fort. 

Castellamare (population about 27,000) is built on a slope 
of the Monte d'Auro, a spur of the range known as Monte S. 
Angelo. It stands on the site of the ancient Stabiae, which was 
destroyed in the eruption of 79 a.d., wherein Pliny the Elder 
was suffocated. The town offers a cool and delightful retreat 
in hot weather 3 it is sheltered from the east winds in winter ; 
abounds in mineral waters efficacious in gout, rheumatism, and 
paralysis ; is surrounded with suburbs of unrivalled beauty, and 
commands views which generations of artists have in vain 
striven to reproduce on canvas. 

The town consists of two main streets ruiming parallel with 
the coast for about a mile. On a hill to the south is the ruined 
castle which gives its name to the town. This fort, built by 
the Emperor Frederick II. (13th century) was afterwards 
strengthened by Charles I. and Alfonso I. The quay and the 
port are generally thronged by busy traders and mo^^sL^cosecL* [\>Ci& 
port has an arsenal and dockyaTd, NvYifci^ ^waa cJl ^^ ^kss^'s*^ 
the Italian navy are built. ^ 
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Castellamare owes its chief reputation to its chalybeate 
springs, which flow from the base of Monte d*Aaro, and have 
been for centuries regarded as valuable remedies in cases of 
gout, rheumatism, and paralysis. Analyses of twelve different 
springs have been made, and their various properties are 
recorded for the benefit of visitors. 

The neighbourhood is extremely beautiful, and affords 
delightful excursions either on foot or on donkey-back. The 
following are the most interesting : — 

To the Chateau or Casino Quisisana, built in the 14th 
century by Charles II. of Anjou. Permission to view the 
interior must be obtained at the Palazzo Reale, Naples. The 
view from the terrace is fine, and the gardens are well worth 
seeing. The Bosco, or Park, is open free to the public. The 
traveller may return to Castellamare by the Monastery of 
S. Maria a Puzzano, founded by Gonsalvo de Cordova. 

To Gragnano (about half an hour), a town of about 12,000 
inhabitants, noted for its wine and for its manufactory of 
macaroni. 

To Letters, about 3 miles further, beautifully situated on 
a &lope of the mountains, and commanding splendid views. 

I'o Monte S. AngelO, a journey of 8 hours. The 
highest point, 4722 feet above the sea, commands magnificent 
views of the bays of Naples, Gaeta, and Salerno. A guide is 
necessary, and can be hired, with donkey, for j francs. The 
tourist should ask to be conducted to the peak crowned by the 
chapel, or he will be taken to another point where the view is 
interrupted. 

The road from Castellamare to Sorrento (10 miles) is one 
of the most picturesque in the district. It passes Vico, 
Equense, Meta, the village of Carotto, Pozzopiano, sur- 
rounded by orange gardens, and S. Agnetto, 

SORRENTO, 

(Hotel. — See Appendix), 

(population, 7500), has attractions similar to those of Castella- 
mare, and some peculiarly its own. Deep ravines border it on 
three sides, and on the fourth a deep precipice rising out of the 
^feg. The walks in these ravines are charming, especially in 
Hfe evening, when they have such a weirdness and gloominess, 
Wat the people light the lamps m t\ie otaloxXt^ ^etcJaad on the 
^ks, to keep away hobgoblins and lo\x\ fi^t^^^» 
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Sorrento is a good stopping place. Hotels and lodging- 
houses are numerous; fish, fruit, wine, dairy produce, eta, 
plentiful and good -, the neighbourhood replete with delightful 
excursions. Carriages, horses, donkeys, boats, etc., are provided 
for visitors, according to specified tariffs. 

Sorrento possesses in itself few antiquities or objects of 
interest. It was the birthplace of the poet Tasso, and the 
Hotel Tasso contains the room in which he laboured. His 
Statue stands in the Piazza del Castello. The Cathedral 
is on the site of an ancient temple, of which two marble pillars 
support a canopy in the nave. La Sedile is a Museum, with 
Roman has- relit fs, etc. 

Amongst the excursions which may be made from Sorrento 
may be noted the following: to Capo di Sorrento (ij m.), 
with Roman remains, etc. ; DesertO, with monastery (fine 
views from the roof) ; and then by S. Agata, the TelegrafO 
di Mare Cuccola, and Sopra la Vaccina, to the Piccolo 
S. Angelo, descending on the east of Sorrento, six hours in all. 
Donkeys, 5 to 6 fr. S. Maria a Castello is visited by many 
on August 15, to see the magical elFect of Positano lit up for its 
J^te. Numerous other walks, excursions, etc., will easily be 
discovered by inquiry. 

At Sorrento the steamer can be taken for Capri -, in good 
weather the journey occupies about one hour. 

CAPRI. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) 

The island of Capri consists of little else than a wild and 
rugged mass of rock standing in the sea of stern and forbidding 
aspect. The village itself is like a village of Syria, the roofs of 
the houses being flat or domed, and essentially Oiiental. The 
inhabitants wear the most picturesque of costumes, and are the 
pleasantest of village folks. Artists flock here every year, and 
find fresh scenes in abundance. The wild, precipitous clifilj 
remind one of Norway ; the village reminds one of Egypt and 
Syria ; the patches of luxuriant vegetation in the midst of 
rugged rocks remind one of the Isles of Greece ^ and yet Capri 
is unlike all other places — it is Capii. 

The ascent from the landing-places is very steep, and is 
generally made in the saddle 3 donkeys can be obtained otv \ks!^ 
beach. Masses of ruins crowu tVie Vi\V\^, -^X^xOcl tvs& xi.v^'^ ^^^"^ 
side steep and conical. 
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The traveller should wander amongst the ruins of the 
twelve palaces built by Tiberius, and dedicated to the 
twelve deities, and look from these heights at the glorious views 
around — the deep blue waters below, the islands in the distance 
across the bay, the mountains on the right, etc. The student 
will be interested in Capri, from its associations with Augustus 
and Tiberius. With the latter, this island was a constant and 
favourite retreat 5 here he ruled the great Roman Empire; 
" here he committed, or ordered, some of the most atrocious 
of his cruelties ; here he wrote the ' verbose and grand epistle ' 
to the Senate at Rome, immortalized in its infamy by Juvenal 5 
here the arbiter of the fate of millions trembled in his old age 
at what might be his own destiny, and sat on the ' august rock 
of Capreae/ with a Chaldean band, to consult the stars." 

A night should be spent at Capri, and in the morning the 
traveller should visit the Blue GrottO (jGrotto Axxurra). 
This natural curiosity is alone worth the journey to the island ; 
but it can only be entered when the sea is calm, and even then 
the adventurer must lie flat in the boat, or he will get the 
worst of it as the low rocky arch is entered. On rising, he 
finds himself in fairyland. The walls and roof are all radiant 
with precious stones of a clear, rich blue, not seen to perfection 
until nearly half-an-hour has passed, but every moment becom 
ing more radiant. The hand, or any object, placed in the water, 
seems as if silvered over. "Throw a stone into the water," 
says a writer, " and the myriad of tiny bubbles that are created 
flash out a brilliant glare like blue theatrical fires. Dip an oar, 
and its blade turns to a splendid, frosted silver, tinted with blue. 
Let a man jump in, and he is instantly cased in an armour more 
gorgeous than ever kingly Crusader wore.** 

On the south side of the island may be seen the Passagio 
6 Grotta Verde (Green Passage and Grotto), from the colour 
refracted by the sea, but they are greatly inferior in beauty to 
the Blue Grotto. 

From Capri the traveller, if so minded, can return direct to 
Naples by steamer or sailing boat, 15 miles, and enjoy the 
exquisite panorama of the shores of the bay. 

NAPLES TO NOLA AND AVELLINO, 

Naples to Cancello (see p. i7o)* 

From Cancelloy a branch conducts to Nola. This town is 
noted In history for its successlu\ tes\sltwi.c» lo ^«Mi\hal -after 
Cannas (p. 3 ij). The Emperors OcUVvas asA K\\%\»\».^\«jecL 
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died here, Tacitus says, ia the same room. Here church bells 
were invented by Paulinus (poet, bishop, and saint), in the 5th 
century: There is an annual festival in his honour, with games, 
processions^ etc., July 26th. Giordano Bruno (a free-thinker, 
burnt at Rome, 1600) was born at this town 3 also the sculptor, 
Giovanni da Nola, a.d. 1478. 

Nola will be familiar to visitors to the Naples and other 
museums as having furnished a large supply of the beautiful 
black glazed vase.s ornamented with red figures, known as 
Nolano-Egyptian. An immense quantity of Greek coins have 
been found here. 

The Seminary (with Museum) contains the remarkable 
Oscan inscription^ known as the Cippus Abellanus, with other 
objects of interest. Monte Cicula presents interesting 
geological features. CllXlitile (i mile) has several churches 
with tombs, catacombs^ crypts, etc., some 8th century sculp- 
tures, and 14th century paintings in the Church of S. Felix. 

After leaving Nola the following towns are passed : Palma, 
in a picturesque situation, with ancient castle ; Sarno, on the 
Sarno river 5 ruined castle, often sketched by artists j the strong- 
hold of Count Francesco Coppola against Ferdinand of Arragon 
(1460) ; Church of S. Maria della Foce, with tomb of the 
son-in-law of Tancrcd, Walter de Brienne. 

Passing the stations of Codola and San Giorgioy we reach 
Sanseverino Stat. Church of S. Antonio, with tombs of 
Tommaso da Sanseverino^ High Constable of Naples in iS^St 
and several princes of Salerno. A road (10 miles) runs to 
Salerno^ passing Baronisi, the scene of the death of Fra 
Diavolo. 

At Laura a carriage can be taken for the journey to Avellino, 
through the mountams, a distance of 5 miles, which occupies 
i^ hours. 

Avellino (anc. Ahellinum, with ruins, 2^ miles distant). 
(Population, 20,000.) In the vicinity are extensive planta- 
tions of haz 1 and filbert, which are supposed to have given 
their name to the town (Latin, Nilx Avellana^ French, Aveline). 

From Avellino, the celebrated shrine on Monte Vergine 
(see p. 246) may be visited. Route 4^ miles to Mercogliano, 
thence by a footpath (i^ hour) to the shrine, or beyond to the 
summit (4292 feet), with splendid views of Bay of Naples, etc. 
The convent was founded 11 19, on ruins of a temple of Cybele. 
Its Church of S- Guglielmo has a \xv\t^a\Aa\i.%'\\siJ^'^ ^ •^e^r. 
Virgin, also the following mletes\Ati^ t£iWv^«s^sso^.^^"^^'^s^ 
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Catherine of Valois, and her son, Loqis of Taranto ; a Roman 
sarcophagas snpporting the effigies. Chapel and Tomb erected 
for himself by King Manfred, given after the battle of Bene- 
▼entOy by Charles of Anjoo, to one of his French followers. At 
the top of the mountain b the Lore to or Ospizio, the home 
of the Abbot and older monks. Here are the Archives, now 
national property, a large collection of Papal bolls, and varioas 
MSS. relating to Mediaeval Italy. 

For retnm jonmey the tourist may take a carriage from 
MercoglianOf by a picturesque route to Nola, and then take 
the train to Naples, instead of returning to Avellino. 

FOGGIA TO BRINDISI AND OTRANTO. 

(199 miles.) 

The whole route is traversed once daily in 13 ) hours ; trains 
more frequently to Bari and Brindisi. 

After leaving Foggia^ we traverse the glassy plain and cross 
the Cervaro. The extinct volcano Monte Vulture (the Apu- 
lian Vultur* of Horace) is visible to the S. Pass the Church of 
Madonna dell' Incoronata, with its miraculous picture of the 
Virgin, said to have been found in a tree. Cross the Carapella. 
Oria Nova station. Towrn of Orta on the right. Fine views 
of Ordona and Ascoli. Cerignola station. Town of 25,000 
inhabitants in the midst of a highly cultivated, but utterly tree- 
less plain. The Spanish supremacy in South Italy was deci- 
sively established in 1503, by a battle fought near Cerignola in 
which Gonsalvo de Cordova defeated the Duke de Nemours. 
Cotlbn plantations commence here. We next pass Triniiapoli^ 
near the Lake of Salpi, and cross the Ofanto (anc. Aiifidus) and 
reach Barletta. (Population, 28,000.) 

Barletta is a picturesquely situated seaport town, with 

a harbour and mole, walls and towers, and many well-built 

houses and churches. In 1 259, in honour of a visit from the last 

Latin Emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin 11., the first tourna- 

ment seen in this part of Europe was held by Tancred. In 

1503, during the war between Ferdinand the Catholic and 

Louis XI L, Barletta was besieged by the Due de Nemours, 

and defended by Gonsalvo de Cordova. Daring the siege a 

opjnbat took place (under the conduct of Colonna and Bayard, 

Jjgaa peur et sana r^proche ") between tVwV^ea V.\iv%hts from 

s/de. Although six French kmgViU feW «X. xXi^ ivt^x. ^^^^^> 
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the contest, after six hours' conflict, ended in a drawn battle. 
The following are the principal tuildiogs in Barletta : — 

The Fortress, or Castello, formerly one of the three 
strongest in Italy, built in the time of Charles V. The 
Cathedral of S. Maria Maggiore, with lofty steeple and 
elegant fa9ade, tombs, etc. The Churches of S. Andrea 
and S. Trinita, with several ancient pictures. A Colossal 
Bronze Statue of Emperor Heraclius or Theodosius, found 
in the sea, stands in the market place. The Delia Marra 
palace, with fine fa9ade, etc. 

From Barletta an excursion can be made to Canosa (anc. 
Canusium), (tri- weekly diligence, 2 hours, 2 fr.). The town is 
14 miles from the shore, on an eminence, commanded by a 
ruined castle. At Canusium, Horace found the bread very 
gritty, from the use of soft mill-stones, a circumstance noticed 
by travellers to this day. Church of S. Sabinus with 
clusters of mosque-like cupolas. Ancient pulpit 3 marble chair 
on roughly-sculptured elephants; granite and verd-antique 
columns, etc. In an adjacent court is the white marble tomb 
of one of Tasso's heroes, Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, 
who died mi a.o. Ruins of an amphitheatre, triumphal arch, 
and other Roman relics exist in Canosa. Numerous gold 
trinkets, painted vases, etc., have been found in ancient tombs. 
The visitor will notice the extensive olive plantations of the 
surrounding district. Excellent wine is produced here, and 
indeed throughout the Apulian Peninsula. 

The ruins of Cannae are 6 miles N. of Canosa. Hard by 
is the celebrated battle-field, where Hannibal defeated the 
Romans in b.c. 216, and which was subsequently two or three 
times the scene of mediaeval conflicts. The town was destroyed 
by Robert Guiscard in 1083. 

To Andria, 7I miles from Barletta, a diligence runs twice 
daily in ij hour (fare i fr.) The population is 34,000. The 
town was a favourite residence of the Emperor Frederick II. 
His second wife, Yolanda (who died here in childbed), and his 
third wife, Isabella of England, are both buried in the Cathedral. 
Porta S- Andrea, with inscription, and Church of S. 
AgOStino, are worthy of notice. 

Amongst other places which may be visited by the leisurely 
tourist, either from Barletta, or the immediately succeeding 
stations, are Castle del Monte, erected by Robert Guiscard., 
the favourite hunting seat of FredeilcVL 1\.^ ^xA ^^ ^xnsss^ ^ 
Manfred's wife and children aitet lVi^\i2i\\X^ 0I ^^XkKs^xsX^,^^'^ 
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a splendid ruin, with glorious prospects of sea and land. 
Ruvo, noted for its large vases, etc. (see Naples Museam, 
p. 209). Its Cathedral is covered on the W. front with figures of 
animals. Important tombs and private collections can be seen 
here. Terlizzi, with collections of pictures of the Pau family^ 
contains specimens of Perugino, Spagnoletlo, Domenichinoy 
Titian^ Scdvator Rosa^ etc. BitontO, with handsome church 
(17th century tombs), and a Loggia with busts and sculptures, 
etc. Also an extensive oil factory. For these excursions, which 
can of course be combined or varied at the tourist's convenience, 
the local sciarriala (light two-wheeled cars) can be hired for 
6 to 7 fr. per day, or more expensive conveyances if needed. 

From fiarletta the train passes through a lovely district, with 
the vine, the olive, and the almond tree in rich abundance. 
Trani is next reached, a walled town of Venetian origin, with 
a harbour now much blocked up with mud. It was at one 
time a Crusading starting-point. The Cathedral merits 
attention } steeple 260 feet ; bronze doors by Barisanus, of 
Trani 5 beautiful crypt. Villa, or public garden on the coast 
with pleasant walks. 

Bisceglie, (Population, 21,000.) A fortified town with 
handsome villas. Produces currants rivalling those of the 
Ionian Islands. Ruins of Bohemond's Hospital for pilgrims to 
the Holy Land. Moljetta (27,000 inhabitants), once in 
commercial league with Amalfi. Castle, in which, after death 
of Joanna I., her husband, Otho, was confined till released in 
1384 by Charles Durazzo. The Pulo di Molfctta, a remarkable 
nitre cavern, is i i mile from the town. Giovinasso, with its 
Ospizio, founded by Ferdinand I., containing jco children, who 
are maintained and educated, and a reformatory for criminal 
youths. San Spirito BitontOy and then BarL 

The station of Bari is at the junction of the branch line to 
Taranto (see p. 318). The town (population, jo,ooo) is a 
thriving seaport on a small peninsula, and enjoys an extensive 
trade. An improved harbour is being constructed to replace 
the inadequate one between the two moles. There is a hand- 
some Cor SO, and the new suburb (Borgo) consists of 
regularly-built broad streets, with many good houses. 

Bari, or rather the ancient Barium ^ was probably a Greek 

colony before the Roman conquest of Apulia. It was one of 

the Arst Christian bishoprics. Its strong fortifications procured 

for It great notontty and a very cVve(\u«^d ViistotY during the 

troubles of the middle ages. Lombax^s, ^^i«>a«i^ ^^«^^^ 
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Normans, Spaniards, etc., etc.^ all seem to have taken their 
turn in attacking or defending Bari. It was for some time 
an independent Duchy, but was ultimately united with the 
Kingdom of Naples^ whose fortunes it has since shared. 

Priory of S. Nicholas, erected to receive the saint's 
relics from Myra in Lycia, in 1087. Romanesque Church, 
with painted ceiling, etc. Campanile at north-west comer, 
with archway over street. Inside the church are — 

Madonna, with four saints . . . Bartolommeo Fivarinu 

Painting on gold ground, in Chap. S. Martin „ „ 

Martyrdom of S. Lorenzo, in Chapel. 

Tomb of Bona Sforza, Dowager Queen of Poland ; the Queen 
in prayer, in white marble, on a black marble sarcophagus. 

Other tombs, saints, coronation-chairs, etc. 
Id the Crypt is the Tomb of S. Nicholas, from which is 
said to exude the miraculous Manna di S. Nicolo di Bari, much 
reputed (especially in Russia) as a panacea in sickness. The 
high altar shows the saint's history in silver bas-reliefs. Crowds 
of pilgrims throng hither at the saint's festival in May. 

Cathedral of S. Sabinus (much modernized in 1745) 
contains a painting by Tintoretto, another by Paul Veronese, and 
two in the apse by Mattia Preti; a silver bust of S. Sabinus 
over his remains in the Crypt ; also the Madonna di Constan- 
tinopoli, a Byzantine painting. There is a lofty Campanile^ 
resembling the Moorish tower of Seville, Statue of S. Sabinus 
on granite column in adjacent courtyard. 

Church of S. Maria del Buon Consiglio; picture by 
Pietro da Cortona, Church of the Capuchins; the Inven- 
tion of the Cross (attributed) Paul Veronese. Church of S. 
Giacomo ; S. Benedict and Nativity, by Ludovico Vaccaro, 
and Beato Bernardo Tolomei and S. Giacomo, by De Matteis, 
The Ancona and Naples steamers call at Bari weekly. 
From Bari we proceed by rail to Notcataro, then to Mola 
di Barif Polignano ct Mare (with curious large cavern by the 
sea), Monopoli (Cathedral, with a Saint Sebastian, by Palma 
Vecchio), Fasano, Ostuni, Caravigno, S. Vita d* Otranto^ and 
Brindisi. 

BRINDISI. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) 

Brindisi is a walled town of about i6,oco inhabitants, in- 
creasing in importance, as affording tk<&^VLOx\j^\.^j^'d^N^lv^Hi 
the East 
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The ancient colony of Brundusium (i.e., stag*s-head, alluding 
to the form of the harbour) was originally a Tarentine colony, 
and became Roman b.c. 245. Soon afterwards the celebrated 
Via Appia^ commencing at Capua was completed to this point, 
and Brundusium became the chief Adriatic station of the 
Roman fleet, and the point of departure for Greece and the 
£ast. Hither, in b.c. 37, came Horace and Maecenas, etc. (in 
that celebrated journey described by the former), to witness a 
league between Octavianus and Antony. Here the tragic poet 
Pacovius was born ; and here, on his return from Greece in 
B.C. 19, the poet Virgil died. In Brundusium Pompey sustained 
a siege by Julius Caesar, the latter constructing dykes which 
have been obstructions ever since. In mediaeval times the 
crusading fleets often assembled in this harbour, and set sail 
from hence on their expeditions to the £ast. In Brundusiam, 
Tancred, with princely " pomp and circumstance," married his 
son Roger to Irene, daughter of the Greek £mperor. In 1348, 
Louis, King of Hungary, sacked and destroyed the city ; and in 
1456 a feariful earthquake buried most of the inhabitants in 
heaps of ruins. For centuries the town became a prey to want 
and misery ; the harbour was choked up, the district infested by 
malaria, and various attempts to revive the place were fruitless, 
till modem commerce found the place essential to its needs, and 
Brindisi bids fair to resume its old importance as a Gate of the 
East. 

The harbour of Brindisi is well sheltered, and now so much 
improved, that the mail steamers can lie along the quays. 
A mole, breakwater, new quays, and various extensive im- 
provements, have been effected. The accumulation of sand 
has been provided pgainst, and the north arm of the harbour, 
a muddy source of malaria, dried up. From the quays the 
Peninsula and Oriental Company's steamers run to Alex- 
andria (in about seventy-two hours) weekly ; also to Venice. 
The Austrian Lloyds and Italian steamers leave weekly for 
Corfu, Turkey, Syria, etc., and also for several Italian ports ; 
and packets of other companies call in passing. Brindisi is now 
within fifty -four hours* distance of London, being less than the 

le in which, by any means at their disposal, Horace and his 

Is could have got there from Rome. 

Fotwithstanding the improvement in the harbour, and the 

im of traffic pouring through it, the local trade has scarcely 

?ed in proportion. One ot two hctj sX.t^^\s have been 
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Brindisi possesses few objects of iaterest to delay the 
tourist. A prominent object is the Marble Column by the 
Quay, jo feet high> with figures of gods, and an eleventh cen- 
tury inscription, probably part of a pagan temple. The Cas- 
tello, founded by Frederick IL, and strengthened by Charles V., 
now prison of S. Giovanni. Ruins of Cburch of S. GiO-« 
vannl, destroyed by earthquakes. Cathedral (much dam- 
aged), where Frederick II. married Yolanda, in 1225. Ruins 
of house where Virgil died (very doubtful). Church 
of Santa Maria del Casale (li mile N.N.W.), in 
good condition, architecture peculiar. Public Library, 
founded by Archbishop di Leo, including a collection of coins, 
bronzes, etc. 
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The railway passes successively Tuturano, S- Pietro Ferno" 
iico, Squinxano^ and Trepuzzi, to Lecce (anc. Lupia). Popu- 
lation, 23,000. A flourishing trading town. Several handsome 
Renaissance buildings. The Prefetura (once a convent) , 
with adjacent interesting church; Cathedral of S. Orontius ; 
Church of S. Nicola a Catoldo, built by Tancred, eleventh 
century; Botanic Garden; Public Promenade (Villa) 5 
Castello di S. Cataldo (6 m.), a favourite excursion place; 
Rugge (i m.), supposed anc. Radios, birthplace of Eunius 
(b.c. 239), the father of Latin poetry. 

From Lecce — either by Nardo, once famous for its Greek 
schools (Cathedral, with paintings by Luca Giordano and Soli* 
mena; Library, with mediaeval MSS., etc), or by Galatina, 
a well-built town, with interesting church and monastery, with 
tombs, frescoes, etc. — a visit can be paid to Gallipoli (23I m. ; 
4^ hours ; fare 3 fr. 40 c.) 

Gallipoli (the Anxa of Pliny) was founded by Lacede- 
monians, under Leucippus, and by Tarentines. It is delightfully 
situated on a rocky island in the Gulf of Taranto, connected 
with the shore by a stone bridge. It is the depot of the oil 
trade of the province ; thousands of tons are collected here 
annually, and stored in subterranean cisterns hewn in the 
limestone rock. Castle^ built by Charles I. of Anjou. Jfl| 
the villa gardens date palms are often seen. Some oi ^^^ ^^M^l 
ing steamers call here. 
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Vroctedmg from Lecce hj rail, we pass soocessiTel/ the 
coiDparatsrely uniinpoftaiit tUtkms of 5. Cesario di Lecce, S, 
D&naio^ Galugnano, Stemadoy ZoUino, CarigiumOf Maglie^ 
BagnolOf Ctmnole^ and Giardigjumo^ to Otranto. 

OtrantO (ain;. Hydruntum)^ now an insignificant fishing 
towDf with a population of barelj 3000, was an important com- 
merctal oolonj m ancient times. It was a prosperous town in 
the Middle Ages, bat never recorered from its invasion by the 
Tnrks in 14809 who kflled 12,000 inhabitants, sold numbers 
into slarerfy and ruled with ric^enoe and cruelty, till expelled bj 
the Duke of Calabria (afterwards Alphonso II.) in the follow- 
ing year* The Catbedral has andent columns from a 
Temple of Mercury, and ancieot mosaics, injured by the hoofs 
of the Turkish horses that were staUed here. The picturesque 
Castle, built by Alphonso of Arragoo, has become celebrated 
on account of the weird romance by Horace Walpole. Ruins 
of the Torre del Serpe, a Venetian lighthouse, near the 
city. A submarine tdegraph connects Otranto with Vallona, 
and another with Corfu. With the latter island small boats 
and sailing vessels maintain a communication. The moun- 
tains of Epirus can be seen from the castle ramparts in clear 
weather. 

From Otranto, or Maglie, the tourist may, if inclined, push 
forward by Castro and Alessano through an agreeable, well- 
cultivated district, to the Capo di Leuca, the first point of 
Italy beheld by ^Eneas, according to Virgil. The return can be 
effected by Ugento and Gallipoli (see p. 317) to Maglie^or on 
by Nardd to Lecce. 

BAR! TO TARANTO. 

(Railway, 72 miles, 4 hours.) 

On leaving Bari, we first pass Modugno, then Bitetto, and 
GrurrKh From the latter place may be visited Gravina (popu- 
lation, 14,000), noted for its fair,' April 20tb, one of the most 
jnmout in the kingdom, passing through Altamura (popula- 
lbD|i7iOOo), birthplace of Mercadante. Roman ruins, etc. 
H The next station to Grumo is Acquaviva. Cassano (3 miles 
Hit) has a stalactite cavern ) fine views from Capuchin con- 
wht Glola (population, 14,000). Enter the Terra d' Otranto, 
wd scenery becomes more attractive. S. Bosxlio, then Castel^ 
e/a, with remains of Greek town, 'wViSa. torD^%,^Vi«, vck>^^ 
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neighbourhood. The railway passes over deep ravines by means 
of iron viaducts, affording tine views. Palagianello, Here, as 
in some other towns of South Italy, many of the poor live in 
caves in the soft rocks. Palagiano, Massafra. Church of 
Madonna della Scala, reached by long stairs, at the bottom of 
a deep ravine. The next station is Taranto, 

TARANTO 

is a place with which the traveller will be considerably dis- 
appointed if he expects to find the town at all commensurate in 
fame and splendour with ancient Tarentum* 

Tarentum or Taras was the first city in Magna Grecia fc r 
wealth and power. Already a town when Psalanthos led the 
Parthenians here in 707 b.c, it soon rose in importance, and 
gradually became celebrated for its magnificence of Greek deco- 
ration, its fine harbour crowded with the traffic of the known 
world, its powerful fleet, and its army of 30,000 infantry and 
5000 horse. Its wine, and figs, and salt, its purple dye and 
tine wool, and other merchandise, were renowned far and wide. 
But as Tarentum flourished, its inhabitants became equally 
famous for effeminacy and luxury. For ten years, leagued 
with Pyrrhus of Epiius, they contended against the growing 
power of Rome, but were subjugated in b.c. 272. As Macaulay 
sings — 

" The ranks of false Tarentum like hunted sheep shall fly. 
In vain the bold Epirotes around their standards die. " 

In the second Punic War, the Tarentines fancied they saw 
an opportunity to become again independent, and joined Han- 
nibal. But the city was reconquered by Fabius Maximus b.c. 
209, its art treasures removed to Rome, and 30,000 of its in- 
habitants sold as slaves. Brundusium was henceforth made 
the chief port of South Italy. In 123, the Romans planted a 
new colony at Tarentum, and the dye and wool manufactures 
again flourished. Horace celebrates the long spring and mila 
winters of the district. In the days of its prosperity, Tarentum 
had schools of philosophy, in which Pythagoras of Samos taught 
his system, and which were visited by Plato, attracted by their 
fame. 

The modern town of Taranto (i mile from station, fu] 
I fr.) has 27,500 inhabitants crowded into nacco'w >^^v;(;^ 
streets, on an island between lYie oxxlet wi^ vw^rx^^^^^' 




» 
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site of the ancient Acropolis, There is a considerable trade ia 
wheats oats^ and oil. 

The Cathedral (quite modernized) has important monu- 
ments ; Philip of Taranto^ etc. Sumptuous chapel of Saint 
Cataldus, with silver bust and relics with precious stones, etc. 
Castle and fortifications built by Charles V. Ruins of 
Roman Circus, and other remains. There is a small 
Museum of vases, etc. -, ancient Tarentine coins are remark- 
able for fine execution. Aqueduct, 20 miles, last three 
miles on arches, attributed to Emperor Nicephorus I., 803 a.d. 
The Mare Piccolo, or inner harbour (not now serviceable), 
is twelve miles round, a smooth lake surrounded by olive-clad 
slopes, and abounding in fish. A good view of it from the 
Villa S. Lucca, f mile from Taranto. The district round is 
noted for its fruit and honey 5 the celebrated tarantula spider 
is often seen 5 but its bite, though decidedly a thing to be 
avoided, does not seem to have at the present day its traditional 
power of causing convulsions, only to be cured by music and 
dancing. 

TARANTO TO REGGIO. 
(320 miles.) 

The railway is now open from Taranto to Reggio. The 
traveller in Calabria will need introductions to some of the chief 
landowners. No other part of Italy is so much behind the 
times. The scenery is very lovely, but malaria, etc., render care 
and precaution requisite. The coast scenery between Taranto 
and Reggio is without a rival on the Mediterranean coasts. 
Travellers to this district will find, on inquiry, serviceable ways 
of combining the land and water routes. 

On leaving Taranto, the railway passes over a flat country 
with distant views of the Calabrian mountains, etc. Gvnosa. 
Torremare, Ruins of Greek Temple on site of ancient Meta*- 
pontum (3i miles N.E.), where Pythagoras died b.c. 497. 
Crossing the Basente, we next arrive at 5". Basilio Pisticci, then 
at Scanzano Montalhano, Cross the Agri (anc. Aciris) and 
reach Policoro (on site of anc. Heracleia, birthplace of Zeuxis). 
Forests abounding in wild boar. Dense underwood of arbutus, 
myrtle, etc. Nova Siri, Rocca Imperiale^ NiLcara, Monte Gior- 
dano, Roseto, Amendolara, Trelisacce, cross the Seracino to Torre 
^ercAiera, Buffaloria di Cassano, 

Cassano (7 miles from last slaVAoiii ^xJcl ^ ^^\^\.V\^ 
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climate^ in the midst of lovely scenery. Warm baths. 
Ruins of feudal Castle with splendid views, crowned by 
Monte Pollino (7000 feet). Torre di Milo, a Roman tower, 
from whence it is said that the stone was thrown that killed T. 
Annius Milo, when besieging Cosa, in the cause of Pompey. 
In the vicinity are the Coscile (anc. Syharis) which was said 
to render men vigorous who bathed in it, and the Crati (anc. 
Crathis), famed for its reputed power of giving the hair of 
bathers a yellow colour. 

The rail next reaches Corigliano, on a height formed like a 
natural amphitheatre, with feudal castle on the summit, and 
orange and lemon groves round its base. Rossajio (population, 
14,800), with marble and alabaster quarries. 

From Rossano can be visited (with introductions) the pic- 
turesque and extensive tract of pine-clad mountains and valleys 
known as La Sila, about 40 miles long by 20 broad. The 
highest summit, commanding both seas, is over 6000 feet. It 
is almost unvisited by travellers, and is in a most primitive con- 
dition. Game and fish are abundant. The scenery is of great 
beauty and variety. There are numerous villages on the slopes, 
and broad table-lands thronged with cattle in the summer 
season, lie amongst the heights on which the snow lingers till 
May or June. Whole families of shepherds, landowners, etc., 
look forward to their migration to La Sila in the summer months 
as the event of the year. There are many allusions to this 
charming locality in ancient authors, though at the present day 
it is perhaps the least-known mountain district in S. Europe. 

The railway runs from Rossano through a mountainous 
district and across the Trionto to Mirio Crosia; Giacomo 
Calopezzati ; Campana to CaricUi, 

From Cariati to Cotrone, the railway follows the shore, 
Crucoli and castle on right, to the Punta del' Alice (anc. pro- 
montory of Crimissa), where Philoctetes hung up the bow and 
arrows of Hercules in the temple he had built after his return 
from Troy. Strongoli, on the height, besieged by Hannibal 
after Cannae. Cross the plain of the Neto (the Neathus of 
Theocritus) the scene of the firing of the Greek ships by the 
Trojan women, to prevent further wanderings. Pass several 
marshes and cross the muddy £raso (anc. Aesauras) which it 
must be inferred is not as it was when Theocritus extolled it in 
his Bucolics. Cotrone is a small seaport (anc. Crotona) 
founded b.c. 710. For a time Pythagoras tA\v.^\.VkK:^^« 

The Capo delle Golonne^ot ea^o^«»L,^m^^^^^^-^ 
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Cotrone, is conspicuously crowned by a single column of the 
celebrated temple of Juno Lacinia. 

From Cotrone to Catanzaro (iii miles) little of interest 
presents itself. Catanzaro has 28,900 inhabitants, with 
velvet and silk factories, and olive plantations. Castle 
founded by Robert Guiscard. Cathedral, with chapels, and 
two or three good paintings. From this place the railway 
passes through Squillace, Mantauro, Soverato, and Badolato, to 
Monasterace, from which point Reggio is reached by train in 
ji hours. The stations passed are, Stilo, biiilt in picturesque 
terraces ; iron mines in the vicinity; Riace ; Caulonia; Roccella; 
Gioiosa; Sidemo; Gerace^ cathedral with remains of ancient 
temples. From Gerace, a bridle road through the wild glen 
and forest scenery of the Passo del Mercante leads to 
Casalnuovo. Splendid views in crossing the heights. 

The line continues by Ardore; Bovalino, whence may be 
visited S. Maria de' Polsi, a monastery in the midst of a 
remarkable mountain amphitheatre, under the highest peak of 
the Aspromonte. (Montalto, 6079 f^t.) Bianconuova ; 
Brancaleone^ then skirting Cape Spartivento to Palizzi ; Pietra- 
pennata (i mile £.) with famous sea and mountain scenery 5 
Bona; Amendolea; Melito; Saline; the mountains of Sicily 
now come gprandly into view ; Lazzaro ; pass Capo deli' Armi^ 
Pellaro ; S. Gregorio ; Reggio, 

Reggio (anc. Rhegum), founded by Messinians in 723 
B.C., has been several times destroyed by Goths, Saracens, 
Turks, etc., etc., or by earthcjuakes. It was last rebuilt in 
1783, and has fine streets rismg to the hills sprinkled with 
villas. Cathedral with ancient mosaics, etc. Ruined fortress. 
The beautiful vegetation of the neighbourhood is very attrac- 
tive. Population of Reggio, including villages adjacent^ is 
40,000, Garibaldi was wounded and taken prisoner, August 
apth, 1 86a, in the Aspromonte mountains in the rear of the 
city. 

The train proceeds from the Reggio station to the port, 
where the steamer is waiting. 
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ELBA. 

From Piombino (diligence from La Cornia station^ see 
p. %6), the tourist may visit Elba by the daily mail boat ; or 
he may make the excursion by steamer from Leghorn. 

Mountainous Elba, from whose reddish-black hills its suc- 
cessive owners have drawn great wealth from Etruscan times 
to the present day> is about i8 miles long by 61 broad. By 
the working of the iron ore and the preparation of tunnies 
and sardines, the greater part of the population (22,000) are 
supported. The inland town of Rio is the chief seat of the 
iron-works 5 the other villages are mostly on the coast. Porto 
Longone is of Spanish origin 5 a picturesque stronghold. 
Porto Ferrajo has a lovely bay encircled by mountains. 
On the height above are two commanding forts, Stella and 
Falcone, erected by Cosmo I., of Tuscany, to whom Elba 
was presented by Charles V. Between these forts is the 
small palace of the Governatore, for nine months the resi- 
dence of the exiled Napoleon, previous to his last struggle for 
power, and containing some reminders of its imperial occupancy. 
The arsenal, theatre, and cathedral, are of no great importance. 

Lofty mountains (the highest, Monte Capanne, 3304 
feet) cover the greater part of Elbaj there are two fertile 
valleys intervening, and the east coast, especially near Capo- 
liveri, is well cultivated, yielding an abundance of fine fruit and 
wine. 

There are several small isles in the vicinity, at some of 
which the Leghorn steamers stop. Sterile Gorgona with its 
fishermen 5 wine-producing Capraja ("island of goats'*) 5 
Palmaiola ; Cerboll ; flat Pianosa (anc. Pianasia), with 
Roman remains referred to an exiled grandson of Augustus ; 
the granite rocks of Monte Cristo with monastic ruins 5 an<^ 
Gigllo (anc. Igilium), rising to 3630 feet abos^ \fcfc 'SRa.Nss^^H 
with various traces of Roman palaces^ «\.c« 
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CORSICA 

is situated 8j miles from the coast of Italy, and 112 miles from 
France. It is 114 miles in length from N. to S. 

Corsica first appears in history as a Phoenician colony. The 
Romans were engaged in conquering it from b.c. 260 to about 
B.C. 160. Greeks, Moors, and German emperors subsequently- 
ruled the island. Pisa seized it in 1077, and after desperate 
struggles relinquished it to Genoa in 1312. Genoa held it till 
1768, but often only nominally. From 1729 to 1768 Corsica 
struggled for its independence, especially under the noted Pas- 
qaale Paoli. Grenoa then ceded the island to France, to whom 
it has since belonged, except for two years, di ring the Revolu- 
tionary Wa*-, when it was governed by Engh nd. 

The population of the island is about 253,003. Its climate 
varies with the elevation. It has been described as Italian up 
to 1800 feet, French up to Cooo feet, and above that Norwe- 
gian. Snow remains on the mountains till May or June. The 
best months to visit the island are from October to April, but 
the malaria-haunted plains must be avoided till December. 

Amongst the mountains and elevated forests, the Moufflon, 
or native wild sheep, is abundant. Wild boars abound in some 
parts. The red-legged partridge^ quail, woodcock, and other 
birds are very numerous. 

Corsica (Ajaccio) can be reached by steamer from Mar- 
seilles (24 hours), Nice (14 hours), Leghorn (6 or 7 hours). 
The island contains pretty good roads, of French origin ; loco- 
mjtion is usually performed by diligence. The inns are not 
well spoken of ; bargaining is necessary, and ordinary tourist 
luxuries must not be expected. 

On the shores of its desolate but magnificent gulf, stands 
Ajaccio (pop. 14,000), (anc. Uricinium). The French and 
Italian mixture is very conspicuous in architecture, society, etc. 

In the Place Buonaparte stands a colossal equestrian 
statue of Napoleon I. The Hotel de Yille has a library and 
some pictures; especially noticeable are those of Napoleon's 
father and other members of the Napoleon family. Cathe- 
dral, i6th century J Prefecture; Theatre, etc. The 
College Fesch has about a dozen professors and a large 
number of pupils. One wing contains 800 pictures (none of 
great merit), formerly belonging to Cardinal Fesch. The other 
wlag is the Memorial GhapeV ol \3cvfc ^vnotia^arte family, 
where rest the remains oi Madame Mfece^ otl ^Ykoisfc \«a^'^ 
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inscribed " Mater Regum/' Others of the family are buried 
here. The chapel is elegant^ and internally decorated with 
scagliola. The House where Napoleon I. was bom, 
August 15, 1 769^ is in the Place Letizia^ Rue St. Charles. Some 
of the original furniture is still in the rooms. 

In the extremely mountainous environs of Ajaccio^ delight- 
ful but rough rambles can be taken. 

AJACCIO TO BASTIA. 

(95 miles.) 

The road ascends the valley of the Gravona to Bocog- 
nano (25 miles)^ an ancient village, surrounded by woods of 
chestnut. Thence^ the central chain of mountains is ascended, 
and leaving on the right Monto Renoso (7546 ft.), we pass 
through groves of beech-trees of great size to the highest point 
in the road (3757 ft.), with Monte del Oro, towering 5000 
ft. above the pass, and thence descend through the magnificent 
forest of Vizzarona to the town of Yivario (14 miles)* 
Gloomy mountains and forests encircle this place. It is the 
very centre of the terrible and too true stories of La Vendetta. 
From Vivario the road crosses the Vecchio and other mountain 
torrents, and ascends to Corte (14 miles). Corte is 1424 ft. 
above the sea level. Here stands a bronze statue of the 
patriot Paoli, raised by subscription in 1854. Above is the 
citadel (15th cent.) which has been the scene of many a bloody 
struggle between Corsicans and Genoese. This town was said 
to be the Saracenic capital of the island. It was usually the 
democratic capital in revolutionary times. Here Gaffori governed 
from 1745 to 1753, and here Gaffori*s murderer was broken on 
the wheel, whilst his sister-in-law, the widow of his victim, 
stood looking on. Such was Corsican revenge. 

Pasquale Paoli ruled here from 1755 to 1769, and from his 
bequest the existing Paoli College was founded. Few are the 
statesmen who have left in the memories of their countrymen 
so pure and stainless and honoured a name as Paoli. 

From Corte, Monte Rotondo (9068 ft.) can be ascended 
between May and September. The view is of great extent and 
splendour. 

From Corte there is a daily diligence in 8 hours, passing 
Ponte Francardo (on the Golo), Ponte alia Leccia, Ponte Nuovo 
(Corsican dtfeited by French, 1769), and through the feilfl| 
district of the Castagiuccia, abounding in. cVve;^S£a\.\.T^^»« ^^j^mI 
has in its vicinity, the hamlet "Li ^\t^\X»^, ^\iKt^ ^"wS. 
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born ; the house is still shown, also the Convent where the 
patriots used to meet 

From Vescorato the road turns northward, passing Borgo 
the scene of the Corsican victory over the French in 1768, and 
in 1 8 12 the scene of a conflict for several days between the 
communes of Borgb and Lucciana. The fray arose from the fact 
of a church procession having been interrupted by the carcase 
of a donkey lying across the road. Each commune laid it to 
the charge of the other, and several lives were lost. Leaving 
on the right the Stagno di Biguglia, a swampy lake, with 
innumerable wild fowl, we reach Bastia. 

Bastia was the Genoese capital of the island. It is a place 
of commercial importance with a harbour and a new port In 
the Place S. Nicholas stands Bi(f'tolini*s famous Statue of 
Napoleon. In the vicinity of the town the olive and the 
vine abound. Brando is j m. north of Bastia, with its beautiful 
Stalactite Grotto. The Serra di Pegno (3500 ft) commands 
fine views. Monte Stello (5193 ft), is near Brando. From 
Bastia there is a good toad to the north end of the island, where 
the telegraph is laid to La Spezzia. 

CALVI TO BASTIA, 

The shortest passage from Marseilles to Corsica is by steamer 
to Calvi. 

Calvi (pop. 2000) is a decayed town. In 1794 it was de- 
fended against Hood and Nelson by Raphael Casablanca. The 
Corsicans cherish a belief, not generally accepted, that Columbus 
was born at Calvi. The road to Bastia joins the route pre- 
viously described at Ponte alia Leccia ; or another route can be 
taken by Isola Rossa. This town was founded by Paoli to 
rival Calvi, which was in the hands of the Genoese. It stands 
on a rich plain abounding in figs, olives, almonds, oranges, and 
citrons, and half the export trade of Corsica passes through 
its harbour. 

OORTE TO VIOO. 

This route may be accomplished in a day, but two days 

should be allowed, either on horseback or on foot. The journey 

is a rough one) but grand and romantic scenery will reward 

the toll. The path is sometimes o\ei mowntain gorges at a 

STeat elevation, and sometimes t]lMo\\|iJa.VcMae»sfc «sA ^\N^\^>&kj^ 
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forests.* At Vico accommodation may be procured. At two 
hours from Vico is Goagno, a capital head-quarters for excur- 
sions in the interior of the island. A diligence runs from Vico 
to Ajaccio in eight hours. 

AJACCIO TO BA8TIA. 
(By Sartene and Bonifacio.) 

The first stage is from Ajaccio to Sartene (diligence i6 
hours). Camo is passed. On the hill lies Sollacaro^ where 
Boswell visited Paoli in 1765. 

A long ascent brings us to 

Sartene (population, 44,000), on the mountain side. The 
remarkable rock called " I'lioinme de Cagna " (4000 feet), 
is a conspicuous feature in the view. A road from Sartene 
leads to Corte. Little or nothing is known of this road by 
writers on Corsica ; it must lead by some of the loftiest moun- 
tains and grandest forests of Corsica, and presents a fine opening 
for tourists of an exploring turn of mind. At Sartene two 
factions carried on war to the knife from 18 12 till the accession 
of Prince Louis Napoleon to the Presidency. 

From Sartene a diligence goes to Bastia (124 miles), in the 
course of two days, stopping at Bonifacio. 

From June to October^ the malaria drives the inhabitants 
of south-west Corsica to the highlands. It always has a 
deserted look. 

Bonifacio, on a rock above its harbour^ is approached by 
a zig-zag path. About 3,500 inhabitants dwell in this wretched 
and uninteresting town. The rock is undermined by the sea, 
and the Grottoes are shown to visitors. There is also a 
so-called Saracenic staircase, and a mediaeval tower (Torrione), 
etc. From Bonifacio, by Porto Vecchio, to Bastia, the road 
presents little or nothing of interest. It is the rugged grandeur 
of its lofty mountains and the romantic beauty of its dense 
forest scenery which form the chief attractions of Corsica. 

SARDINIA 

is situate 138 miles from Italy, 180 miles from Sicily, and 115 
miles from Africa. It is very mountainous, but has a mono- 
tonous coast, and presents little to interest the ordinary tourist. 

^ 5 

♦ There are 46 " Rova\ Yott?»\&'' Vft. C^xiv^^ 
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The safest months for a visit are from the middle of April to 
the middle of June. Steamers fromXieghom^ Naples, Palermo^ 
etc., at weekly or fortnightly intervals (see local advertise- 
ments). 

Cagllari is the capital of the island, a finely-situated town 
built in terraces on the hill-side. (Population, 30,905.) There 
is a castle, university, and museum; the latter containing 
geological and mineralogical collections, and some valuable 
antiquities. The ruins of an amphitheatre are seen near the 
town. 

The principal highroad in Sardinia runs north and south, 
from Cagliari to Porto Torres. 

The railway to Oristano, on the west coast, passes Elmas, 
Asseminiy Decimomannu, Villasor, etc. 

Oristano (6485 inhabitants) is an uninviting, fever- 
stricken, and mosquito-haunted town, but has some interesting 
excursions in the neighbourhood. Tharros, with tombs, and 
also the Necropolis, both rich in antiquities. Mills, with its 
beautiful orange gardens, or rather a tract of country overgrown 
with orange-trees. " As far as the eye can penetrate the balmy 
region, it meets with oranges in every direction." There are 
more than 300,000 trees, some of them six feet io circum- 
ference. Mare Pontis (with excellent fishing), S. Marco, For- 
dungianus, and other points of interest, are also within riding 
distance. The road from Oristano to Sassari ascends to 
Macomer (1890 feet above sca-level). Some Roman relics are 
found here. The nuragghi, which are a great feature of 
Sardinia, abound in this locality. They are considered to be 
prehistoric monumental tombs, consisting of unhewn stones, 
piled into cones from 30 to 60 feet high, and mostly containing 
two or three vaulted chambers. The road crosses the lofty plain 
of La Campedda (2250 feet), and in winter travellers are often 
snowed up for days at Macomer or Bonorva. 

A cross road leads to Alghero on the west coast. 
Cathedral, 15 10. Grottoes of Neptune, remarkable for their 
stalactites. 

Sassari (population, 25,000) is a prosperous modem 
town with castle, university, cathedral, museum, etc. In the 
neighbourhood is the valley of Ciocca ; Hill of Ploaghe (vol- 
canic) ) Abbey of Madonna di Saccargia (i 1 16) built of coloured 
marbles; village of Osilo on volcanic slopes 2132 feet above 
sea-level, with splendid views. 

From Sassari, a short railway mns to PoT\.oToirir^^ V!«mi. 
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Turris Libyssonis), chief place for export of cattle to France. 
Basilica of S. Gavino^ i mile from town. Extensive Roman 
ruins of aqueduct^ bridge^ temple, etc. 

An excursion of four or five days can be made from Laconi 
(reached by diligence from Cagliari) into the rhountain district 
of La Barbagia, which boasts that it was never conquered 
either by Carthage or Rome. Several summits, inclading 
Punta Bruncu Spina (6266 feet) can be scaled, and mach 
delightful scenery can be met with. Letters of introduction 
will be needed, and supplies of food and blankets should be 
taken. 

SICILY. 

A week, a fortnight, or a much longer period if practicable, 
may be well spent in the charming island of Sicily. The 
climate cannot be overpraised ; the scenery is unsurpassed ) and 
Greek, and Saracen, and Norman have crowned its hills with 
countless monuments of their architectural skill. 

There are steamers from Marseilles to Messina weekly, 
touching at Leghorn and Civita Vecchia; from Genoa to 
Palermo weekly, and from Naples to Messina and Palermo 
almost every day. From Reggio twice daily. 

The railways at present open in Sicily are : — 

1 . Messina, by Catania, to Syracuse, 1 14 miles. 

2. Catania to Palermo, with extensions at Canicatti to Licata^ 
and at Caldare to Girgenti, Porto Empedocle. 

3. Palermo, Castelvetrano, Mazzara, Maisala, Trapani, 117 
miles. 

A more direct line between Catania and Palermo will 
shortly be opened, on the completion of the tunnel at 
Marianopoli. 

For other routes, carriages, or mules and guides, must 
be taken. To explore the island pretty thoroughly (about 
30 to 35 days) will entail considerable expense and some 
privation. 

A steamer from Palermo goes round the island weekly, call- 
ing at Messina and Syracuse. 

April and May, or September and October, are the best 
months for visiting Sicily. The ascent of Etna is best per- 
formed in September, but is quite possible at other seasons. 

The area of the island is 11,410 square miles 5 the N. cotfl 
is 200 miles in lengthy the S.W. 177 miles, a\vd \.Vs& ^^ij| 
miles. 
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Historical Notice. 

It would be foreign to the purposes of a tourist*s Handbook 
to do more than briefly allude to the chief features of the strange 
and romantic history of Sicily. The island had of course its 
period of fable when Giants, Cyclops, and Lotophagi^ were the 
traditional inhabitants^ and when Hercules and other mythic 
personages came and built temples or achieved exploits. As 
history dawns we find, the Sicani^ Sicnli, etc.^ living here^ and 
wandering Trojans^ Cretans, and Phcenicians settling at various 
points. In B.C. 735 Theocles with a band of Eubcean emigrants^ 
founded Naxos^ and in less than two centuries, the natives 
were either reduced to serfdom or driven to the mountain 
fastnesses of the interior, and the island became essentially. 
Greek. Syracuse and Agrigentum grew to eminent states. 
Art and philosophy flourished^ and noble temples sprang up, 
which still remain to testify of the splendour of this period. 
At the court of Hiero of Syracuse^ Theocritus, Bion, Moschus^ 
and Archimedes flourished. Carthagian invasions and revolts 
of the Siculi for a time were successfully encountered. But as 
divisions grew amongst the Sicilian Greek states^ anarchy set 
in ; and petty tryants ruled in the various cities. 

In 264 B.C. Rome became mixed up in Sicilian affairs, and 
as a consequence^ in about fifty years, the island was a Roman 
province. Under wise care, it was for a time the granary of 
Italy. But Verres^ and similar rapacious agents, despoiled the 
island^ and lashed the people into revolt. The so-called Servile 
Wars resulting, and other struggles of which it was the arena, 
ruined the prosperity of the island. With Rome's decline, 
Sicily became overrun by Vandals and Goths. Then came a 
Saracen epoch (827 to 1061)^ and this lovely island became as 
the Moorish provinces of Spain. Next succeeded the Normans. 
Roger, son of Tancred, landed in 1061, and in ten years the 
island was under Norman sway. The feudal system was 
introduced and a strong government maintained. In 1266 
Manfred fell at Benevento, and two years later the young Cor- 
radino was executed at Naples by Charles of Anjou; the 
Norm an- Sicilian line was at an end, and the island submitted 
to the French yoke. 

In 1 282 Sicily again asserted its independence. The French 

were massacred on the occasion known in history as The 

Sicilian Vespers. But the island, wasted b^ Intetaal feuds and 

incessant struggles with the othet povws^ xjX^avxvbXs^^ X^^aaxsa 
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the prey, in turns, of varioas states 5 an outlying province of 
Spain, France^ Austria^ and Naples, — seized by conquest^ or 
handed about by diplomacy, to maintain the " balance of power.'' 
Various outbreaks agaiust tyranny diversify the long story of 
oppression and misrule; until in i860, the great liberator^ 
Garibaldi^ burst upon the scene. Sicily became part of the 
united kingdom of Italy, and has entered on a new era of 
prosperity. 

MESSINA 

(Hotel— See Appendix) 

is reached in about 1 7 hours from Naples by steamer. Passing 
the volcanic cone of Stromboli, we reach the once dreaded Faro 
with whirling Charybdis and frowning Scilla, anchor in the 
middle of the busiest harbour in Italy, and land in small boats 
(i — I fr.) at the Sanita. Porter thence to theDogana and hotel 
(I fr.) 

The spacious harbour is surrounded by the well-built 
town; four principal streets running parallel to the Marina 
with other streets crossing them. Earthquake, war, and 
cholera, etc., have often ravaged Messina, but it is now a 
flourishing town of over 127,000 inhabitants, including the 48 
suburban villages. 

These calamities, however, have rendered the town signally 
devoid of relics of antiquity. Nothing Greek or Saracenic 
remains. 

The Cathedral or Matrice is of mixed style; it was 
commenced in 1098, completed by Roger II., and damaged by 
fire and earthquake at various times. Twenty-six granite 
columns from a Temple of Neptune, adorn the curious and 
picturesque west front. 

The High Altar has cost millions of francs ; it is very rich 
but not in good taste. It holds the celebrated letter from the 
Virgin Mary to the Messinese, since proved a sixteenth century 
forgery of Constantine Lascaris. There are some pictures and 
monuments, not of great importance. The mosaics in the 
Apses date from 1333. "^^^ fountain of Montorsoli (1647- ji) 
in front of the Cathedral is very graceful ; it has statues of the 
Nile, Tiber, etc., and bas-reliefs. 

S. Maria del Catalan! is the oldest Norman churc^jM 
Messina. It was preceded by a moso^ue, ^sA \^<csi&'*^Bsa^^4H 
Greek temple on the same site. 
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S. Francesco d' Assist (13th cent). Behind the High 
Altar is an ancient Sarcophagus of interest. 

The Monastery of S. Gregorio hasa church noticeable 
for its gorgeoos decorations and fine pictures by Antonello 
da Messina, 

S. Maddalena is historically noteworthy as the scene of 
a fearful conflict between the Messinians and the soldiers of the 
King of Naples after his paternal bombardment of the town 
in 1848. 

The Palazzo di Citta (Town Hall) is modem, by 
Giacomo MinutolL 

Teatro Vittorio Emanuele, with handsome sculptures 
by Rosario Zagari. 

The University contains a Picture Gallery of little 
importance; a Library with some valuable MSS. ; and a 
Museum (J — i fr.), containing Greek inscriptions, sarcophagi, 
colossal Ferdinand by Tenerani, etc. These collections are open 
daily from 9 to 4 o'clock. 

The Cam*po Santo is alone worth a visit to Messina ; it is 
one of the finest in Italy, situate on a hill, with striking view. 

The forts of Castellaccio (N.) and Gronzaga (S.) date 
from 1540. Splendid views of Messina, Calabria, etc., can be 
obtained from various points near the town. The highest 
peaks in the neighbourhood are Monte Siccio (1995 ft.), and 
Dinnamari (3707 ft.). Several agreeable short excursions 
can be made to the Faro, and other places in the neighbour- 
hood» as well as to Reggio, Palmi, Monte S. £lia, etc., on 
the opposite coast. 

THE LIPARI ISLANDS. 

A visit to Lipari can be made in three days, for about 60 

fr. ; to Stromboli would take three days longer, and an extra jo fr. 

Lipari is the largest island of the group, over 30 m. in 

circumference, and very fertile. In the Cathedral and 

Cburch of Addolorata, are paintings by Alibrandi. The 

hot springs at San Calogero are noted. Vulcano is a huge 

smoking crater, visited by boat from Lipari. I sola della 

Saline (boat from Lipari) is the chief source of Malmsey wine. 

Two volcanic cones rise to the height of about 3000 ft. Filicuri, 

AUcari, and the Panmaria group offer no particular attractions. 

Stromboli, the fabled seat ol Eo\m%,^^^ va >;)ci^m\ddk ag^es 

the supposed entrance to Purgatory. T\xeNo\caxi^^V2»^'3Li. \\:^>& 
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constantly active -, the ejected stones^ etc., mostly falling back 
into the crater. 

MESSINA TO CATANIA. 

By railway jpi m. in 3 hours. The railway to Catania 
runs along the coast through delightful scenery, passing numer- 
ous villages. Tunneb and bridges are frequent. The stations 
of Tremestieri ; S. Stefano (with pleasant inland excursion to 
monastery of S. Placido) ; Scaletta (with castle) ; All (with 
sulphur baths), and Nizza di Sicilia are successively passed. At 
Nizza Sicilia is a ruined castle of Prince Alcontres 5 some tem- 
porarily abandoned copper and silver mines are in the valley of 
the Fiume di Nisi. 5. Teresa is the next station. Crossing 
several broad rushing streams we see on the left Capo S. 
AlessiO with the deserted fort built by the British during their 
occupation of the island ; on the right Forza. Stat. S, Alessio, 
After a tunnel we reach the Tauromenitanian passes of 
the ancients. This part of the coast is considered to rival the 
famous Genoese Riviera. '^ Lofty mountains descend to the sea, 
leaving a narrow rim of richly- cultivated plain, sprinkled with 
towns and villages ; while a broad margin of white sand runs 
along the shore, and masses of rocks have fallen into the trans- 
parent water.'* Letojanni station, and then Giardini. 

This is the halting place for visiting Taormina. Carriage- 
road 3 miles. Bridle-path (with donkey and boy), about 
30 minutes. 

TAORMINA 

(Hotel — See Appendix) ' 

is the ancient Tauromenium^ contains jooo inhabitants, in one 
long street and a few divergent lanes. 

The view from the Tlieatre at Taormina is the finest in 
Sicily. *^ No one who has ever seen the sun rise from this 
glorious spot can ever forget it. Almost at our feet was the 
immense expanse of murmuring sea 5 below, the beautiful 
sweep of the theatre, and the broken arches of the proscenium, 
overhung by tremendous rocks, half covered with tufts of 
cactus, the town upon its beetling precipice, the winding shore 
all the way from Syracuse to Messina, with the stupendous 
mass of Etna towering above everything beside."-^Pfc/ttrej of 
Sicily. 

Visits to the place at different hours of the da.^ h<v\L ^^^ 
marvellous effects of light and ^hade. 
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This Theatre (i fr.) is of Greek origin. There is a small 
collection of antiquities near the entrance^ including a Torso of 
the Eros of Praxiteles. The theatre is 357 feet in diameter; 
the orchestra 129 feet 5 it shows signs of Roman modification, 
and has been partially restored at various times. Ancient arrange- 
ments for theatrical amusements can be readily studied here. 

Id and about Taormina, once one of the most celebrated of 
Sicilian cities^ are several ancient and mediaeval remains, and 
much charming scenery. 

From Giardino the railway next crosses lava streams from 
Etna, and passes the site of ancient Naxos, the first Greek- 
Sicilian colony. Cross the Cantara river. Station Calatapiano. 
Here we encounter the stream of lava that broke forth in 
B.C. 396^ and forced Himilco and his army to round Mount Etna 
on their way to Syracuse. The next stations are Piedimonte, 
Mascali, and Giarre Riposto. 

Giarre (} mile from station) has nearly 18^000 inhabi- 
tants. The remains of the celebrated chestnut-tree, " di Cento 
Cavalli," are at S. Alfio, five miles up the Etna slopes. The 
1865 craters may be visited from hence in five hours, but it is 
easier from Linguaglossa (p. 337). 

From Giarre, the rail passes to Magano, and then, still 
over partly-cultivated lava-fields, to Aci Reale. This town is 
built on lava. The locality is the scene of the stories of Acis, 
Galatea, and Polyphemus. Aci Reale has a population of 
24,000 souls, and has become a very favourite health resort 
since the Grand Hotel has been constructed. The climate 
is very mild. A large and elegant Thermal Establishment 
is connected with the hotel. Pleasant excursions can be under- 
taken in every direction. Near station Aci Castello are the 
seven huge masses of basalt and limestone, called the Scogli 
de' Ciclopi, or Faraglioni, being the rocks which blind 
Polyphemus hurled at Ulysses, projecting wildly from the sea, 
and overlooked by the Castle of Aci, on a huge volcanic 
clifF. Passing the site of the ancient Portus Ulyssis of Virgil, 
we arrive at Catania. 

CATANIA. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) 

„:ania (population, 86,000) is a town of broad and open 

/ has an unsafe harbour, but is a capital residence for 

K its average annual tempetsitvxte V^eviv^ 9° higher than 

J. It enjoys considerable tcade^ 2Ji^ m ^xjccoaECkRst ^tA^ 
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two cargoes of snow weekly to Malta. There is much wealth 
amongst the nobility, the palaces destroyed by earthquakes, etc., 
having been frequently re-erected. There are no ancient 
edifices above ground^ but many Greek or Roman remains 
have been partially disinterred from the accumulation of lava, 
etc. Amongst these maybe noticed the Greek- Roman Theatre^ 
Roman Odeum, Amphitheatre, Baths, Tombs, etc. 
The best relics found in these excavations are with other 
curiosities in the Biscari Museum. 

The Cathedral (of which, owing to earthquakes, etc., 
only the apses and east transept remain of the original edifice 
commenced by Roger I. in 1091) contains monuments of 
the Arragonese Princes, and the Relics of S. Agatha, 
martyred a.d. 252. These relics are carried in procession on 
the occasion of the saint's festival in February. In the sacristy 
is a fresco. The Eruption of 1669, ^7 Mignemi, 

The Benedictine Monastery of S. Nicola, on high 

ground in the upper part of the city, is a splendid and extensive 
edifice, with a fine, spacious church, remarkably powerful 
organ, and museum of Sicilian vases, etc. The garden 
is a delightful spot, with superb views of Etna, etc. 

The Church of Santo Carcere, with its fine Greek- 
Norman pQrtal ; the Amenanus, flowing under the lava of 
1669, which may be reached from the Strada delle fiotte 
d'Acqua 5 the Botanical Garden j and the new Giardino 
PubbliCO, where the band plays three times a week, are the 
chief remaining objects of interest in the town of Catania. 

ETNA. 

As a matter of course the mighty Etna is an all-absorbing 
topic in Catania, and from hence the ascent is effected. *A 
moonlight night in the autumn (July to September) is the best 
time. 

The excursion may be performed in about twenty hours. 
Information may be obtained at the ofiBce of the Alpine Club 
at Catania. From Catania to Nicolosi is a drive of 2^ 
hours. It is usual to leave Nicolosi about 7.30, and pro- 
ceed by mules (with provisions, etc.) to the Casa Inglese 
(a small erection for the accommodation of travellers), and 
thence on foot to the summit to see the sun rise, getting* 
back to Nicolosi about noon next day. It v% ^'a&v^x^Ns^SiL^^^ 
course; more expensive, to leave CateoiVBL nctj ^^A^^^s^^^"^ 
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losi about 9.0 A.M., rradirng the wiiDinit intimetoviewthesiui 
set, and then retnm to the Can Ingleae and spend the night. 
The cone is sgain asomded in the moniii^ to see the son rise, 
and the retain joamej to Catania accomplished by the evening. 
Monnt Etna covers a nearlf drcalaT district, about 100 
miles in dnnunference. It b 10,840 feet high, birt does not 
appear so ; the slope being 50 gradDal. All dis region is vol- 
canic, interspersed with b*a streams, the more recent black and 
n^ged, tbe ancient ones decomposing and more cr less covered 
with vegetation. Tbe traveller to tbe snmmit most be pre- 
pared to meet a torrid, temperate, and frigid temperatore on his 
jonroej, and be «iU also pass throogh three distinct zones, as 
regards vegetation, etc. The other district, rising from the sea 
to the base of tbe mountain, is very fertile ; then comes the 
Bosco, or wooded region, with dense forests or scattered groups 
of chestnuts, iles, oak, or sometimes pine, many of the trees 
attaining an enonnous growth. Just below the Bosco, are 180 
small coues, which anywhere else would be themselves respect- 
able moantains; note, for instance, Monte Rosso above 
Nicolosi. Above the Bosco comes a third region <^ dreary 
desolation, cousistiog of scoriae and ashes ; and for a con^derable 
portion of the year covered with snow. 

The view from the summit is of vast extent, and has been 
the theme of descriptions innumerable, jo.ooo square miles 
of land and sea form the vast encircling prospect, and tho 
effects of light and shade at sunrise and sunset are truly mar- 
vellous. On returning from the summit after remountiDg at 
tbe Caaa loglese, it is usual to make a detour to visit the black, 
rock-bound gulf, 4} miles wide, called the Val di Bove, with 
two cones of the iSja eruption, and Uie Torre del Pilosofo.said 
to have betn the observatory of Empedocles, probably an erec- 
tion of Hadrian's. 

Prom Catania an interesting Tour Of the Mountain 
ma^be made, i'o Patemo, through Misterbianco, and past the 
of Motta, the road gradually ascends amidst luxu- 
on ; groves of oraitge, olive, almond, citron, etc., 
9, Al Patemo, the castle with its Norman keep 
ticuous. Another similar keep is seen at Aderao; 
" : immeose nunnery of S. Lucia founded by 
Hence to Broate, a desolate road, through 
> sarroundings (crosnng the streams of six dated 
fOt), skirts the more abitxcil -wcsA^m slopes of Etna. 
tet hen beloog to the oetoen&bidA <& \jcn& '^^Svus^ 
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and Bronte^ whose Italian title is now little remembered. 
From Bronte, the road along the N. side of Etna passes through 
extensive oak and chestnut forests to Randazzo. The churches^ 
ducal palace, town hall, and some other buildings in this town^ 
may be noticed in passing. The next stage is Linguaglossa, 
from whence in 3 J hours, the craters of 1865 may be visited 
(mule 7^ to 8 fr., attendant li fr.). From Linguaglossa, 
through Piedimonte to Giardini. The road is the old military 
way traversed by Himilco, 396, Timoleon^ 344, and Charles V. 
1534. From Giardini to Catania (see p. 333.) 

CATANIA TO SYRACUSE. 

By rail, 3 hours; by steamboat, 4 hours. Through the 
rich and fertile Piano di Catania, the principal grain and 
cotton district of Sicily, the railway passes to Bicocca 
(junction for Leonforte; thence to Passo Martina; cross the 
Simeto and Gurnalunga, which unite to form the Giarretta. 
Station, Valsavoia. The largest lake in Sicily (ro to 14 miles 
circumference, according to the season) is next approached. 
This is the Biviere di Lentini, in winter the resort of water- 
fowl, and consequently of sportsmen 3 in summer a fertile source 
of malaria. Lentini^ near the site of ancient Leontinoi, of 
Greek, Roman, and Saracenic fame. Cross the Lionardo and 
rc-ach Jgnone, and afterwards BrucolL Following the coast 
we next arrive at Augusta, till late^ Agosta, which was built 
by Frederick 11. on site of ancient Xiphonia. It is a fortified 
town with a good harbour. Here De Kuyler was defeated by 
Duquesne in 1676, and died at Syracuse of his wounds. We 
now skirt the Mep:arean Bay, anciently bordered with towns. 
To the west lies Mellill, once famous for the Hyblean honey 
praised in classic poetry. At this town the festival of S. Sebas- 
tian, on May ist and 2Qd, attracts vast numbers. The next 
station is Priolo ; Torre del Marcello, of doubtful origin, is i J 
mile distant. Skirting the Trogilus (the Bay occupied by the 
Beet of Marcel 1 us), we arrive at the station of Siracusa, j- mile 
from the town. 

SYRACUSE. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) 

This city was at the period of its greatest prosperity 21 
miles in circumference. It is now a town of abovvl <i.\^^^ 
inhabitants^ confined to its eaiWesl Yvm\\s otv^^i v^'mA^-^^'^^j 
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tt WM fuuDded by Corinthians in 734 B.C., probably on the 
«tlv t,*! as earlier Phcenician colony. Its Greek, Roman, and 
Mvslitnal history are replete with stirring details. Here Archi- 
tuwh* was killed by a Roman soldier, and here St. Paul spent 
thi«« days during; his journey to Rome. 

In Modern Syracuse the Cathedral is partly formed 
(h»m an ancient Doric temple, probably of Diana. Tha 
Museum (open daily 8.0 to 1.0) contains a marble Venus, a 
wliwsal Head of Zeno, an Esculapius, etc, amongst the 
vculptures. There are also various vases and terra-cottas, a bronze 
h«ud of Medusa, etc., etc. The Library (9000 vols, and a few 
MSS.) is open daily from lo.o to 12.0. The fountain of 
Art^thusa (the reputed scene of the celebrated Metamorphosis), 
the ruins of the temple of Diana and various other relics, are 
also to be seen. 

ANCIENT SYRACUSE 
was situate on the mainland N. of the modem town. In the 
western portion it contains an Amphitheatre (ago feet by 
130 feet) i the Latomla del Paradise* with the celebrated 
Ear of Dionysius, a tapering grotto, shaped like an S, with 
remarkable echoes, said to have been constructed by the tyrant 
whose name it bears, in order to listen to his prisoners' conver- 
sation. The Ara (649 feet by 7j feet) is probably the noted 
Altar of Hiero II., where the annual sacrifice of 4J0 oxen took 
^ce in memory of the expulsion of Thrasybulus. The 
Greek Theatre is the third largest known, erected in the 
(th century b.c. It is 493 feet in diameter, and has numerous 
interesting inscriptions. A Nymphseum is close by, and 
divergent from it is the Street of TombS, rock-hewn, like 
Uie theatre. The Fort of Euryalus with its four massive 
towers and deep fosses, etc., is at the W. extremity of the city. 
Many other objects of antiquarian interest are pointed out by 

the fiuidgii^ 

TMi^^iern portion o[ the ancient city is chiefly the 

Lit is best approached by boat across the small 
jgnients of the ancient fortifications are numerous, 
• ia is a chorcb, marking the site of the saint's 
S. Giovanni, founded ri8a, has a crypt, in 
i.iiJ St, Paul preached. In the adjacent extensive 
fniTitn were ancient (^natt'ies", a\so w^eA la ^risQcis, fortifica- 
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Catacombs, were found many Christian frescoes and inscrip- 
tions. The La torn ia Casale contains a flower-garden^ laid 
out by order of the Marchese Casale. The Latomia de* Cappu- 
cini, so named from the adjacent monastery, is the most re- 
markable of these hu^e quarries 5 here thousands of Athenians 
toiled in dreary captivity. 

The Yale of the Anapo, with its papyrus plants 20 ft. 
in height, and its innumerable water-fowl, forms a pleasant ex- 
cursion. From the Marina at Syracuse to the mouth of the 
Anapo by boat (i fr.), to the Fountain of Cyane (5 fr.). This 
is the source of one branch of the Anapo, and is the tradi- 
tionary site of the Metamorphose of the Nymph whose name 
it bears. Not far from the river is seen a hill on which are the 
shafts of two columns^ — all that now remains of the celebrated 
temple of Zeus Olympius. Here was a statue of the god (by 
Gelon), stolen by the rapacious Verres, having been previously 
deprived of its robe of gold by Dionysius. 

The caverns on the coast of the Aracbnida are visited by 
boat in calm weather (li — 2 fr.). 

PALERMO. 

(Hotel. — See Appendix.) 

(Population, with suburbs, 245,000.) May be reached from 
Messina by steamer 5 from Catania by rail ; or by steamers 
direct from Naples ; 20 hours, 22 J or 34J fr. 

Palermo is a fine city 5 approach by sea magnificent 5 
situation charming ; surrounding plain exquisitely verdant and 
feitile. The Via Yittorio Emanuele, running from the 
Porta Felice to the Porta Nuova, contains the finest 
palaces and churches. The antiquities are mediaeval, nothing 
earlier remains. Palermo is a salubrious winter residence for 
consumptives. 

The Museum (daily, except Sunday and Monday, 10 to 3). 
The chief treasures are the Metopae of Selinus, Perseus and 
the Medusa, Zeus and Hera, the Ram of Syracuse, and many 
ether sculptures, bronzes, etc. Of paintings there are numerous 
specimens of the Sicilian, Flemish, and other schools ; Holbein, 
Caracci, Van Dyck^ Velasquez^ and several other painters are 
represented. 

The Palazzo Reale, of Saracenic origin. The Capella 
Palatina, considered the finest castle-chapel in the wotl4^ 
mosaics, etc. Tower of S» lSlllta\ ^ot\o\i"& ^^\3^<s»5Sia.- 
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Cathedral (S. Rosalia), dates fiom lath centnTj; inle- 
KStiog tombs, acDlptares, and earrings. S. GiovaDDi degll 
Eremiti, which rang in the " Sicilian Vespeis," is Normxn. 
La Martorano, i3th centmy; mosaics, etc. 

The visitor with a few dxj% at disposal will find manj other 
boildings and objircts of interest in Palermo; and in the ea- 
TirODS are manj delightful excoisions ; to Monreale, with its 
fiae cathedral ; S. Martino, with monastery and moseam j 
Monte Fellegrino, which Goethe calls " an iodescribably 
beautiful mass of rock," with the Grotto of S. Rosalia; 
the rojal chatean of La Favorita ; La fiagaiia, Solanto, etc. 
The island of Ustica is visited (twice mcmtblr) br steamer 
(7Hr.)- 

The Festival of S. Rosalia (Ja\y iitb to 15th) is an inte- 
resting occasion for a vi^t to Palermo ; horse-races, illumina- 
tions, processions, etc., etc. 



These notes oo Sicily are very brief, and consequently 
imperfect. At Girgenti, near site of ancient Acragas, "most 
beautiful city of mortals,"* and in many other places, are 
numeroos ruins, etc., of great interest, too numerous even to 
mention in this epitome. 

■ Findar. 
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FESTIVALS, FETES, FAIRS, ETC. 

[Some time since, a good article in Macmillafi*s Magasdne called 
attention to the want of a Traveller's Calendar, which should 
indicate the principal Festivals^ etc., on the Continent of Earope. 
The present list is founded upon the data given in that article, 
and it is hoped it will be useful to the traveller. The Editor 
will feel much indebted to those of ' his friends who will kindlj 
favour him with information of other events of interest to add to 
the list.] 

Placs. Date. Description. 

AdelBberg Whit-Monday... Peasants' Ball in the Caverns. Illumi- 
nated. 

Aiz - la« Cha - July 10-24 Exhibition of Relics in Cathedi-al every 

pelle 7 years. Next Exhibition, 1888. 

Whitsun-week . The " Niederrheinische Musikfest" 
Amsterdam ... 2nd Monday in Festivities of the Kermesse commence^ 

• Sept and continue for a fortnight. 

Anneoy (Savoy) Jan. 29. Festival of St. Francis de Sales. 

Antwerp Sunday follow- Kermesse, Procession of Giant in 

ing Aug. 15... Rubens' Car. 

Carnival ior three days preceding Ash- 
Wednesday. 

ASSisi Aug. I and 2 ... Grand Festivals. 

Oct 14 Festival of St Francis. 

Augsburs April 10 Commencement of Fair, which con- 
tinues for a fortnight 

Avellino Whit-Sunday .. Pilgrimage to Monte Vergine. Popular 

Fetes. At Mercogliano, dances ol 
peasants (5 days). 

Bari (S. Italy)... May S. Nicholas. Pilgrimage to shrine. 

Miraculous manna exuded. 

3l^sXe Aug. 25 Commemoration of battle of St 

Jacques. 
BaterBalp(Swit- Julv2SthorSun- Wrestling Matches, 
zerland) day followfaig. 
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Plaol 
V oncfl li6ri 

(near Turio) 

Munioli 



NAplC3...... 



Date. 

Oct 29, Not. Cattle Fain 

14. 

,*.. Mondaj before The '' Metzer^xnng 

Ash- Wed, fonnance. 

Good Friday. PereoIesTs Stabat 

CbmdL 

Corpus Christ! . Processioo of Giiild& 



1st SmL in Maj 
Sept 10 to 26 . 

Dec 16 

1st SmL in June 



Mater at JcsKt»' 



Aug. 15 



Ascension Day . 
Corpus Christi . 



Jan. 17 

Sept 8 

Dec. 24 



Jfapomuk 



Whit-Sunday ... 
Whit- Monday... 
Easter Sunday . 
May 16 



NiT6llo(Be1gittm) Whit-Monday... 
Obar-Ammer- ist Sunday in 
gau June 

Oltend Corpus Christi . 

Padua Jan. 17 

Palermo July 11-15 



Pari! 



Sept, 4 
Jan. I., 




July 14 
Kov. 2 
Aug. 20 
June 16 



Tiqnefaction of Blood of St Jamarins. 

ft tt Great FesdvaL 

„ Feast of his •• P^Urociiiio'* 

Festival of the Constitntion. F Ue n utks 

at Villa Nazionale. 
Assumption of Virghu Festival ct 
Capodimonte. 

>» »» Pilgiimi^^ 

to Mossa Lobrense, near Sorrento. 
Fetes at Scarfati and CarditeUoi 
Festival at Sta. Chiara. F!aiade of 

troops. 
Feste di St Antonio Abater Blessing 

of domestic animals. 
Nativity of Virgin, Festival of the 
Vergine de Piede^otta. A variety 
of curious entertainments, indoding 
the Tarantella dance. 
*' Presepe" (f>.«manger) in all choiches 

and houses. 
Festival at Avellino. 

„ Shrine of Madonna dell' Arcow 
Pilgrimage to Antignana 
Pilgrimage to birthplace of St John 
Nepomuk (between Prague and Nu- 
remberg). 
Procession. 

And each succeeding Sunday till end of 
September. Passion Play. Ev'ry lo 
years. Next representation, 1890. 
Blessing the sea. 
St. Anthony, Festival. 
Festival of Sta. Rosalia. Cathedral. 

illuminated on last day of festival. • 
Pilgrimage to Monte Pellegrino. 
Circumcision. General holiday. Dis- 
play of ^trennes. 
National Fete. 

All Souls . Crowds visit P^re la Chaise. 
Festival of St. Stephen of Hungary. 
Festival of " La Luminara.** Once in 
three years. 
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Place. Date. Description. 

Prague May 16-24 St, John Nepomuk, Grand Festival. 

Pilgrimages. Mass on great bridge. 

Sept. 28 Festival of St Wenceslaus. 

Rapallo (near July 2-4 Festival of Madonna dell' Orto. II- 

Genoa) lumination of the coast. 

Itigji July 22 Pilgrimage to chiurch on RigL Wrest- 
ling Matches. 

Aug. 5 Pilgrimage to Chapel Maria Zum 

Schnee, KlosterlL 

Aug. 10 Wrestling Matches at Kaltbad. 

Bonie [Note. — Many of the festivals have been altered, aban- 
doned, or become irregular, since Rome has become 
the capital of Italy. Those marked with an asterisk 
are still observed with great pomp.] 
Jan. z Circumcision, *' Papd Chapel" (»>., ser- 
vice at which the Pope is present) at 
the Sistine. Curious ceremony at 
Sta. Maria in Campitelli — drawing 
for patron saints. 

„ 5 Fair of the Befano. St. Eustachio. 

„ 6 Epiphany, Ara Coeli Chiurch; pro- 
cession. Benediction with the Sante 
Bambino from top of steps. Services in 
various churches throughout octave. 

„ 17 St, Anthony* s Day, Blessmg the beasts. 

„ 18 Chair of St Peter, Procession with 

Pope, in St. Peter's. •» 

i, 20 St, Sebastian, Festival at Sant' Andrea 

della Valle. 

„ 21 * St, Agnes, Blessing the Iambs, at Sta. 

Agnese fuori Mura. 

,,25 * Conversion of St, Paid, Exhibition of 

his chains at San Paolo. 
Feb. I *St, Ignatius, The interesting subter- 
ranean Church of San Clemente 
illuminated. 

„ 2 Purification, Procession with candles 

in St Peter's. 

March 9 Sta, Francesca Roniana, Fete at the 

Tor de* SpecchL 

„ 12 St, Gregory, Festival at S. Gregorio. 

„ 19 St, Joseph, Festival of S. Giuseppe. 

9, 25 * Annunciation, Papal Cliapel. Pro- 
cession of white mule. Sta. Maria 
sopra Minerva. 

April 23 St, George, Exhibition of relics S. 

Giorgio in Velabro. 

»» 25 *St, Mark, Proceooion from St Mark's 

to St. Paul's. 
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Date. Description. 

April 30 Sf. Catherine. Festival at the Minerva. 

May 3 ^Invention of the Cross, Exhibition of 

relics at Sante Croce. 

„ 26 *St. FilippoNeru Papal Chapel, Chiesa 

Nuova. (The rooms occupied by the 
saint are open on this day.) 

June 24 ^ St, John Baptist. Papal Chapel at the 

L^teran. Fine musical service^ and 
on previous evening. 

„ 28 Eve of St. Peter. Pap«al Chapel, St 

j Peter's. Dome illuminated. 

1^ *» 29 * St. Peter. The Pope performs High 

Mass in St Peter's. At Lateran 
exhibition of relics. Fireworks on 
Monte Pincio, eta 
Throughout the octave the Mamertine 
Prisons are illuminated. 

June 31 St, Ignatius Loyola, Festival at the 

Gesii. 

Aug. I *St, Peter^s Chains. Festival at S. 

Pietro in VinculL 

,, 4 St, Dominic, F6te at the Minerva. 

,9 5 Sta, Maria ad Nives, Cardinal's Chapel 

{jLe,y service at which the Cardinal 
is present) at Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
During the function white flowers are 
showered from the roof of the Bor- 
ghese ChapeL 

99 15 * Assumption of the Virgin, Sta. Maria 

Maggiore. High Mass, in presence of 
the Pope. Benediction from balcony. 

Sept 8 *Nairvity of Virgin, Papal Chapel at 

Sta. Maria del Popolo. 
1st Sunday in Rosary Sunday, Procession from the 
October. Minerva. F^tes, etc., throughout the 

month on Sundays and Thi^sdays at 
Monte Testaccio. 

Nov. I *All Saints. Feast at S. Lorenzo. 

Curious scenes in the cemeteries 
throughout the octave. 

„ 4 ^ San Carlo Borromeo. Papal Chapel at 

' San Carlo in Corso. 

9 22 *Sta, Cecilia. Festival at Sta. Cecilia. 

Illumination of Catacomb of St 
Calixtusi where St Cecilia was 
buried. 

fi 23 *St. Clemente, Festival and illumina- 

tions, Subterranean Church of S. 
Clemente. 
Dea 3 Si^ FratMi Xavier. Fete at the Gesilw 



Place. 
Etome ••>. 
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Date. Description. 9 

Dec 4 Military Mass at Sta. Maria Transpon- 

tina. Fete of artillerymen. 

„ 8 Immaculate Conception. Papal Chapel 

in the Sistine. 

„ 24 Christmas Eve. Procession of Holy 

crib in Sta. Maria Maggiore. Night 
services at Sistine, Vatican, etc. 

„ 25 Christmas Day, Pope perfonns High 

Mass at St. Peter's. Festival of the 
" Presepe " at the Ara Coeli. Ser- 
mons by boys for ten subsequent 
da3rs. 

„ 26 St. Stephen. Fete, San Stefano Ro- 

tondo. "TeDeum" at the Gesu. 
Pope and Cardinals present 

„ 27 St. yohn the Evangelist, St John 

Lateran. 

„ 31 St. Sylvester. At his church, and "Te 

Deum " at the Gesu. 

Holy Week ... Noble ladies wash the feet of pilgrims 
^ each evening at the Trinita dei Pelle- 

grini. 

Wednesday. The ** Tenebrse" — an in? 
teresting service, at which the lights 
are gradually extinguished while the 
story of the Passion is rehearsed. 

'* Miserere'* sung in the Sistine ChapeL 
Pope present 

Thursday. Sistine Chapel, High Mass. 
Procession of the Pope to the Pauline 
Chapel, which is illuminated. St 
Peter's — ^the Pope blesses the people 
from the balcony : washes the j(eet 
of thirteen priests ; serves thirteen 
priests at table. " Tenebrse " and 
' * Miserere " in Sistine. Illumination 
of the various chapels. 

Good Friday. ** Tenebrse" and " Mise« 
rere." Adoration of relics in St 
Peter's by the Pope. 
. Saturday. Jews baptized in baptistery 
of Constantine. In the evening, ser- 
vice at St Peter's. 

Euter Sunday, Pope borne to St. Peter's, where he 

celebrates Mass. Blowing of the 
silver trumpets. Benediction from 
balcony. Illumination of dome^ 
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Place. Date. DescriptioiC 

Bome •••••• «..•• Easter Monday. Fetes, fireworks, etc 

Carnival Begins Satuniay-week before Ash Wed- 

nesday, and continues till Shrove 
Tuesday. Masquerades and horse- 
racing dally. On the last evening, 
lighting and blowing out tapers. 

Ash Wednesday Ashes are sprinkled on the heads of the 

Cardinals in St. Peters.. High Mass. 

3nl Sunday in Exhibition of relics at San Lorenzo. 
Lent 

4th Monday in Feast of the Santa Quattro Incoronati 
Lent at their Basilica. 

Palm Sunday ... The Pope carried round St Peter's. 

Consecration of Palins. 

Rogation Days . Processions. 

Ascension Day . Papal Chapel at Lateran. Benediction 

by the Pope from the balcony. 

[The Great National Festas, celebrated with music, 
illuminations, etc., etc, are — 

1st Sunday in Celebration of the Constitution. 
June 

Sept 20 Anniversary of the Liberation of Rome. 

Processions, etc 
Oct 2 Anniversary of the Plebiscite. 

Etc, etc., etc 

[Everv visitor shoidd consult the Calendar, and also local authorities, as 
there is scarcely a day when there is not some ecclesiastical celebra- 
tion of interest going forward somewhere in Rome.] 

Baohseln July 26 Wrestling Matches. (Sachseln is near 

Sanden, on the Brunig, Switzerland.) 

Sohopfheim June 29 Wrestling Matches. 

(Switzerland) 

Sept 29 „ „ 

1st Sunday in 
Oct „ „ 

Beealp (near July 6 Or Sunday following that date. Wrest- 

Appenzel) ling Matches. 

Sempaoh (near „ 8 Commemoration of victory on battle- 
Lucerne) field. 

Siena April 30 St. Catherine, Festival 

July 2 & Aug. 16 Horse Races (II Palio), 

Sinlgaglia October Great Fair. 

(S. Itdy) 
Sorrento Aug. 15 Fete at S. Maria a Castello. Illumina- 
tion of Positano. 
rsia ff Assumptiofi of Virgin, Festival at the 
Church of the Madonna di Soviore. 



St MoritB 

(Switzerland) 



Stadtalp (near 
Meiringen) 

Stuttgart 

Tannalp (near 

Meiringen) 

''ivoli 

Trent (Trento) 

Trieste 

Turin 

Uetliborg (Zq- 

rich) 
VaraJlo (Lake of 
Orta) 

Venice 

Viunna 



Vire (Normandy) 
Vlaardingen 

(Holland) 



Wengem Alp 

Ypres (Belgium) 
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Date. Description. 

Sept 21 Illuminations. 

„ 22 Festival and High Mass at Abbej of 

St. Moritz. 
1st Sunday in Wrestling Match. 

Aug. 

Sept 28 Volksfest at Cannstadt 

Aiig. 10 Wrestling Match. 

May 8 S. Michele, Festival. 

June 26 Festival of S. Vigilius. 

Coi pus Christi Processions. Festivals. 

Sept. 8 Nativity of Virgin, Festival on the 

Superga. 
Ascension Day Childreirs Fete. 

Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Pilgrimage to 

the Sacro Monte. 

April 25 St, Marias, Grand Festival 

[Festivals on sdl the Saints' Days, and 
a variety of Fetes of local interest] 

May I Popular Fete in the Au^^en. 

June 28 Pilgrims leave for Mariazell (reached 

from Briick on the Senmiering Rail- 
way). 

/uly 6 Pilgrims return from MariazelL 

Sept 4 Sta. Rosalia, Pilgrimage to Rosalien 

Chapel. 

, , 8 Public Holiday at Mariabrunn, a short 

distance from Vienna. 

Good Friday ... Holy Sepulchre in all the Churches. 

Easter Eve Great Procession of the Court in Im- 
perial Palacew 

Easter Monday. Pilgrimage to Antignano. 

Corpus Christi . Processions, Festivals, etc 

Aug. 10 Fete des Drapiers, 

June 14 Prayers for success of the herring fishery. 

„ 15 General Holiday, Fleet of herring 

boats set sail. 
1st Sunday in W^restling Matrh 

Ar.g. 
1st Sunday in Festival 

Aug. 
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Jftlncrarg of ihroitjgh lodes, stations, and iistanres. 



[The intermediate distances are calculated from the starting 

point of each table.] 

Table i. 

TURIN TO FLORENCE AND ROME. 



Turin 

Moncalieri 

Trofarello 

Cambiano 

Pessione 

Villanuova 

Villafranca 

Baldichleri 

S. Damiano 

Asti 36 

Annone 

Cerro 

Felizzano 

Solero 

Alessandria 58 

Spinetta 

S. Giuliano 

Tortona 

Pontecurone 

Voghera 

Casteggio 

S. Giuletta 

Broni 

Stradella 

Arena Po 

Castel S. Giovanni 

Sarmato 

Rottofreno 

S. Nicolo 

Piacenza 119 

Pontenure 

Cadeo 

Fiorenzuola 



Alenso 

Borgo S. Donnino 

Castelguelfo 

Parma 155 

S. Ilario 

Beggio 172 

Rubiera 

Modena 187 

Castelfranco 
Samoggia 
Anzola 
Lavino 

Bologna 210 

Borgo Panigale 

Casalecchio 

Sasso 

Marzabotto 

Vergato 

Riola 

Porretta 

Molino del Pallone 

Pracchia 

Piteccio 

Fistoja 271 

San Picto 

Prate 

Calenzano 

Sesto 

Castello 

Rifred 

Florence 292 

Compiobbi 
Pontassieve 



Rignano 

Incisa 

Figline 

S. Giovanni 

Montevarchi 

Bucine 

Laterina 

Ponticino 

Arezzo 

Frassmeto 

Castiglione Fior. 

Cortona 

Tuoro 

Passignano 

Magione 

EUera 

Perugia 395 

Ponte S. Giovanni 

Bastia 

Assisi 

Spello 

Foligno 

Trevi 
Spoleto 

Temi 

Nami 

Orte 

Borghctto 

Stimigliano 

Montorso 

Passo di Corese 

Monte Rotondo 

Borne 



409 
454 



Distance, Turin to Rome, 523 miles. 



ROUTES, STATIONS, AND DISTANCES, 
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Table 2 

TURIN TO MILAN AND VENICE. 



Turin 

Settimo 
Brandizzo 

Chivasso 

Castelrosso 

Torazza di Verol 

Saluggia 

Livorno 

Bianze 

Tronzano 

Santhia 

S. Gennano 

Veroelli 

Borgo Vercelli 
Ponzana 

Novara 

Trecate 

Magenta 

Vettuone 



TURIN 
Turin 

Moncalieri 

Trofarello 

Cambiano 

Pessione 

Villanuova 

Villafranca 

Baldichieri 

San Damiano 

Asti 

Annone 

Cerro 

Felizzano 

Solero 

Alessandria 

Frugarolo 

Novi 

Serravalle 

Arquata 

Isola del Cantone 

Ronco 

Busalla 

Pontedecimo 

Bolzaneto 

Rivarolo 

S. Pier d'Arena 

Gtonoa 



Rho 

Milan 94 

18 Limito 
Melzo 
Cassano 

Treviglio 114 

Vidalengo 

Morengo 

Romano 
38 Calcio 

Chiari 
49 Rovato 

Ospitaletto 

Bresoia 145 

63 Rezzato 

Ponte S. Marco 
76 Lonato 

Desenzano 161 

Distance, Turin to Venice, 258 miles. 
Table ^. 

TO GENOA, PI8A, AND ROME. 



Peschiera 

Castelnuovo 

Sommacampagna 

Verona 

S. Martino 

Caldiero 

S. Bonifacio 

Lonigo 

Montebello 

Tavernelle 

Vioenza 

Poiana 

Padua 

Ponte di Brenta 

Dolo 

Marano 

Mestre 
Venioe 



187 



217 
23s 



253 



Sturla 
Quarto 
Quinto 
Nervi 
Bogliasco 
Pieve di Sori 
Sori 
Recco 
Camogli 
36 Santo Margherita 
Rapallo 
Zoagli 

Chiavari 127 

Lavagna 

58 SestriLevante 132 
Spezia 161 

71 Areola 
Sarzana 

Avenza 

Massa 
Querceta 
Pietrasanta 
Viareggio 
Torre del Lago 

Pisa 207 

CoUe Salvetti 



104 
Distance, Turin to Rome 416 miles. 



Fanglia 
Orciano 
Acquabuona 

Ceoina 241 

Castagnetto 
S. Vincenzo 
La Comia 
Follonica 
Potassa 
Monte Pescali 

Grosseto 299 

Talamone 
Albegna 

Orbetello 323 

Montalto 
Cometo 

OivitaVeoohia 366 

S. Marinella 
S. Severa 
Furbara 

Palo 

Palidoro 
Maccarese - 
Ponte Galera 
Magliana 

Borne 41^ 
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Milan 

Rogoredo 

Melegnano 

Tavazzano 



Table 4. 

MILAN TO PIACENZA. 

Lodi Codogno 

Secugnano S. Stefano 

Casalpusterlengo Piaoenza 

Distance, Milan to Piacenza, 43 miles. (See Table i.) 







Table 5. 






VERONA TO MODENA. 


Verona 




Sant* Antonio 


Rolo-Novi 


Dossobuono 




Mantua 25 


Carpi 


Villafranca 




Borgoforte 


Soliera 


Mozzecane 




Suzzara 


Modena 


Roverbella 




Reggiolo-Gonzaga 




Distance 


s, Verona to Modena, 62 miles. 


(See Table I.) 






Table 6. 






VENICE TO BOLOGNA. 


Venice 




Monselice 


Ferrara 


Mestre 


5 


Este 


Poggio Renatico 


Marano 




Stanghella 


GalUera 


Dolo 




Bovigo 50 


San Pietro in Casale 


Ponte di Brenta 




Arqua 


San Giorgio 


Padua 


23 


Polesella 


Castel Maggiore 


Abano 




Paviole 


Corticella 


Montegrotto 




S. Maria Maddalena 


Bologna 


Battaglia 




Pontelagoscuro 




Distance, 


, Venice to Bologna, 10 1 miles. 


(See Table i.) 



72 



Table 7. 

FLORENCE TO CHIUSI AND ROME. 



Florence 

Compiobbi 

Sieci 

Pontassieve 

Bl^ano 

Incisa 
Figline 
S. Giovanni 
Montevarchi 
Bucine 
Laterlna 



Ponticini 

Arezzo 55 

Frassineto 

Castiglione 

Cortona 

Terontola 76 

Castigl. del Lago 

Panicale 

Chiusi 95 

FicuUe 

Orvieto 120 



Distance, Florence to "Rome, 19*^ miX^^. 



Castiglione 
Alviano 
Attigliano 
Bassano 

Orte 146 

Borghetto 
Stimigliano 
Montorso 
Passo Corese 
Monte Rotondo • 

Borne 193 



ROUTES, STATIONS, AND DISTANCES. 
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Table 8. 
ROME TO NAPLES. 



Borne 

Ciampino 
Marino 
Albano 
Civita Lavinia 

Velletri 26 

Valmontone M. Fort 

Segni 

Anagni 

Sgurgola 

Ferentino 

Frosinone 



Ceccano 


Teano 




Pofi Castro 


Sparanisi 




Ceprano 76 


Pignataro 




Isoletta 


Capua 


135 


Roccasecca 


S. Maria 




Aquino 


Caserta 


142 


San Germane 


Maddaloni 




Rocca d'Evandro 


Canoello 


149 


Mignano 


Acerra 




Presenzano 


CasalnuoTo 




CaianieHo Vairano 


Naples 




Riardo 







^Distance, Rome to Naples, 164 miles. 



Table 9. 

BOLOGNA TO BRINDI8I. 



Bologna 

San Lazzaro 
Mirandola 
Quadeina 
Castel S. Pietro 
Imola 

Castel Bolognese 

Faenza 

Forli 

Forlimpopoli 

Cesena 

Gambettola 

Savignano Romagna 

S. Arcangelo 

Bimini 69 

Riccione 

Cattolica 

Pesaro 

Fane 

Marotta 

Sinigaglia 

Case Bruciate 

Falconara 122 
Ancona 127 

Osimo 
Loreto 



Porto Recanati 
Potenza Picena 
Porto Civitanova 
S. Elpidio a Mare 
Porto S. Giorgio 
Pedaso 

Cupra Marittima 
Grottammare 

S. Benedet 

Tortoreto 

Giulia 

Mutignano 

Silvi 

Montesilvano 

Pesoara 218 

Francavilla 

Ortona 

S. Vito Lanciano 

Fossacesia 

Torino di Sangro 

Casalbordino 

Vasto 

S. Salvo 

Termoli 

Campomarino 

Chieuti 



Ripalta 

Poggio Imperiale 

Apricena 

San Severo 

Motta 

Foggia 327 

Orlanova 
Ceripiola 
Trinitapoii 

Barletta 366 

Traui 

Bisceglie 

Molfetta 

Giovinazzo 

S. Spirito Bitonto 

Bari 403 

Noicattaro 

Mola di Bari 

Polignano a Mare 

Monopoli 

Fasano 

Ostuni 

Carovigno 

S. Vito d'Otranto 

Brindisi 



Distance, Bologna to Bimdv&\, ^*]^XEi^<^<&« 
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Table io. 

BRINDI8I TO NAPLES. 



Brindisi 

San Vito d'Otranto 

Carovigno 

Ostuni 

Fasano 

Monopoli 

Polignano a Mare 

Mola di Bari 

Noicattaro 

Bari 70 

S. Spirito Bitonto 

Giovinnazzo 

Molfetta 

Bisceglie 

Trani 

Barletta 104 

Trinitapoli 



Cerignola 
Ortanova 

Foggia 146 

Cervaro 

Giardinetto 

Bovino 

Orsara 

Montaguto 

Savignano Greci 

Ariano 

Starza 

Montecalvo 

Buonalbergo 

Apice 

Ponte Valentino 

Benevento 208 

Vitulano 



Ponte di Benevento 

S. Lorenzo Maggiore 

Solopaca 

Telese 

Amorosi 

Dugenta 

Valle di Maddaloni 

Maddaloni 

Caserta 260 

Marcianise 
Aversa 
S. Antimo 
Fratta Grumo 
Casoria 

Naples 



Distance, Brindisi to Naples, 268 miles. 



Table ii. 

ANCONA TO ROME. 



Anoona 
Faloonara 

Chiaravalle 

lesi 

Castel Planio 

Sena S. Quirico 

Albaccina 

Fabriano 



Fossato 

Gualdo Tadino 

Nocera 

Foligno 76 

Trevi 
Spoleto 

Temi 133 

Narni 



Orte 

Borghetto 
Stimigliano 
Montorso 
Passo Corese 
M. Rotondo 

Borne 



Distance, Ancona to Rome, 202 miles. 
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In order to facilitate the means of arranging tours and calcu- 
lating expenses, the following selection is made from '* Cook's 
Excursionist/' but it must be distinctly borne in mind that 
these quotations are liable to constant change, and are only 
quoted in order that the tourist may be able to arrive at an 
approximate calculation of expenses. 

The *^ Excursionist '* is published monthly (price 2d»\ and 
will be forwarded to any address on application; and the 
current number of the "Excursionist" itself, not the extracts 
given below, roust be consulted by the tourist before ordering 
tickets. The specimens given here must of necessity be very 
meagre, from the fact that Messrs. Cook & Son's Italian tickets 
include a series of over seventy different tours, embracing all 
the chief cities of Italy, and providing for at least half a dozen 
routes from London. Some explanations as to the combinations 
and uses of these tickets are requisite, and the following notes 
may be found useful : — 

I. A series of tickets for Italy consists of four or five little 
books of coupons, all printed with one page in English and the 
opposite in French, German, or Italian^ according to the country 
for which they provide. 

II. The time allowed on the Italian circular coupons, from 
the date of their being stamped on arrival in Italy, is thirty to 
fifty days for that country alone, according to series. The other 
coupons, from London, etc., can be had for one or two months 
at the rate quoted each season. Breaks of journey are provided 
for on the coupons at all chief places en route* 

III. The coupons from London to Paris (via Dieppe) re- 
quire to be stamped and dated at the booking office at London 
Bridge, Victoria, or Kensington. Parties stattvo^lx^^ca^ ^4«&sp-' 
stations must present the t\cV«xAiooV% \ox ^^ ^»ksc^ ^ 
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booking-office clerk. The first book does not require stamping 
on returning from Paris. 

Tde books of coupons from Paris must be stamped and 
dated at the commencement of their use, and must be vis6 each 
day at starting from the station where the day's journey com- 
mences. The Italian coupons must be signed by the passenger 
before presentation for the first visa. 

IV. In France, Italy and Switzerland, all registered luggage 
most be paid for. On the Rhine and Brenner routes, 50 lbs. is 
allowed on each ticket if booked through at Cologne. 

V. All the tours can be worked in either direction^ although, . 
to avoid useless repetition, the itineraries are given in but one 
direction in the programme. 

VI. First Class signifies that the tickets provide Jirst-class 
railway, interior of diligence, and saloon on steamboats ; and 
Second Class, second-class railway^ interior of diligence, and 
second cabin on steamboats, except when otherwise specially notified. 

VII. Those tickets affecting the Italian Lakes district will 
not be in operation between October 31st and April 15 th. 

EXAMPLES OF TOURS. 

It is to be distinctlv understood that the following tours are 
merely given as examples ; and if intending tourists do not find 
exactly what they require, if they will send the precise itinerary 
of the tour they contemplate to the Chief Office, Ludgate 
Circus, with stamped directed envelope for reply, a special 
quotation will be sent per first post. 

Tour A. (Goin^ and returning via Paris and Mont Cenb). — 
London to Pans, Dijon, Macon, Culoz, Chambery^ Mont Cenis, 
Turin, Alessandria, G< noa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, 
Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Empoli, Florence, Pistoja, 
fiologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, Milan, Turin, and 
back by Mont Cenis to Macon, Dijon and Paris, thence to 
London. Fia Dieppe, for 2 months: ist class, ;^i8 6s. Ditto, 
2nd class, ^£13 3s. 6d. Fia Calais: ist class, for 2 months, 
;^2o 6s. Ditto, 2nd class, for 2 months, ;^i4 i8s. 6d. 

^ Tour B. (Going by Paris and Mont Cenis, and returning 
MS ontb of France). — The same as the above to Paris, by Mont 
Bv to TariD, ^ Alessandria, Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, 
p»flo, Rome^ * Civita Vecc\\\a, l^^\\oTti, Yxsai^ ^m^oH, 
ocf-, Pistoja, Bologna, Fi^rrara, ?ad\x%, N^u\c*-,N^xwi^^ 
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Milan, Turin, Genoa, and back by Nice, Marseilles, and Lyons 
to Macon, Dijon, and Pans ; from Paris to London, or vice 
versa : — Fia Dieppe: ist class, for 2 months, ;;^i7 13^, Ditto, 
2nd class, for 2 months, ;^ 12 12s. 6d. Fia Calais: ist class, 
for 2 months, jQig 13s. 6d. ; 2nd class, for 2 months, 
;£'i4 7s. 6d. 

Tour C. (Going by Paris, St. Gotthardor Splugenj return- 
ing by Mont Cenis and Pari>).— London, Paris, Troyes, Belfort, 
Basle, thence by the Splugen or St. Gotthard to Milan, Verona, 
Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Foligno, Rome, Ceprano, 
Naples, Ceprano, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, 
Alessandria, Turin, Mont Cenis, Macon and Dijon, to Paris, 
and thence to London. Good for fifty days in Italy, and good 
till used between Italy and London : — Fia Dieppe : ist class, 
j£ij OS. 6d. ; 2nd class, ;£*I2 3s. 6i. ^a Calais : ist class, 
jQig OS. 6d. ; 2Dd class, jQi^ i8s. 6d. 

Tour D- (Going by Paris, St. Gotthard, or Splugen ; re- 
turning by Basle and the Rhine). — London, Paris, Troyes, 
Belfort, Basle, thence by the Splugen or St. Grotthard to Milan, 
Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Foligno, Rome, 
Ceprano, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Genoa, Alessandria, Turin, Milan, thence over Splugen or 
St. Gotthard to Basle ; thence to A-eiburg, Baden-Baden, Hei- 
delberg, Mayence, Coblence, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Harwich, or, Cologne, Utrecht, Rotterdam, Harwich, London. 
Good for jS© days in Italy : — Going via Dieppe : ist class, 
;£'20 19s. ; 2nd class, £14. 17?. Going via Calais : ;^22 6s. 6d. ; 
2nd class, j£i^ i8s. 

Tour E. CGroing by Paris, St. Gotthard or Splugen; re- 
turning by the South of France and Paris). — London, Paris, 
Troyes, Belfort, Basle, thence by the Splugen or St. Gotthard to 
Milan, Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Foh'gno, 
Rome, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, 
Genoa, thence by the Coast Railroad to San Remo, Mentone, 
Nice, Cannes, Marseilles, Lyons, Macon, Dijon, Fontainebleau, 
Paris, London. Good for 60 days. Fia Dieppe : ist class, 
;;^i7 13s.; 2ndclass,;;^i2 13S. ^*a Calals : istclass,;^i9 13". ; 
2nd dass,;^i4 8s. 

Tour F. (Going by Paris, S. Gotthard or Splugen ; return- 
ing by the Brenner and the Rhine). — London, Newhavq 
Dieppe, Rouen, Paris, Troyes, EeVfexX^ ^^.^^^ ^«^^» >«■ 
Splugen or St GtetthardtoM:\\m,V>aftxvcfeVi'^^^^»^^'*^ 
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Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia^ Rome, Ceprano, Naples, 
Rome« Foligno, Florence, Bologna, Padua, Venice, Verona, over 
the Brenner to Innsbruck, Munich, Mayence,Coblence, Cologne, 
Antwerp or Rotterdam to London. Tickets good for one month 
to Basle, one month Basle to Milan, 50 days in Italy, one month 
Verona to Munich^ and one month Munich to London, Total, 
170 days. Going via Dieppe, ist class, ^22 7s.; 2nd dass, 
£1^ 19s. Going via Calais, 1st class, £%s 14s.; 2nd class, ^f*! 7. 

Tour G. (Going by the Luxembourg route j returning by 
Mont Cenis). — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels^ Namor, 
Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg, Basle; from 
thence, either by Splugen or St. Gotthard, to Como, Milan, 
Verona, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Foligno, Rome, 
Ceprano, Naples> Ceprano, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Genoa, Alessandria, Turin, Mont Cenis Tunnel, Cham- 
bery, Culoz, Macon, Dijon, Paris, London. Good for 50 day% 
in Italy y and good till used between Italy and London. Return- 
ing via Dieppe, ist class, £20 6s. -, 2nd class, ^^14 2s. 
Returning via Calais, ist class, £21 13s. ; 2nd class, £1^ 3s. 

Tour H- (Going by the Luxembourg route 5 returning by 
the S. of France and Paris). — London, Harwich, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Namur, Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Stras- 
burg, Basle; from thence^ either by Splugen or St. Gotthard, 
to Como, Camerlata, Milan, Verona, Venice, Padua, Bologna, 
Florence, Foligno, Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, 
Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Albenga, San Remo, 
Bordighera, Vintimille, Mentone, Nice, Cannes, Toulon, 
Marseilles, Avignon, Lyons, Macon, Dijon, Fontainebleau, Paris, 
London. Good for 50 days in Italy, 30 days between Mentone 
and Paris ^ and from Paris to London at any time. Returning 
via Dieppe, ist class, ;^2i 9s. ; 2nd class, £1^ 6s. 6d. Re- 
turing via Calais, ist class, ^22 i6s. ; 2nd class, ;^i6 7s. 6d. 

Tour I. (Going by the Luxembourg route; returning by 
Basle and the Rhine). — London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Namur, Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg^ Basle ; 
from thence, either by Splugen or St. Gotthard, to Como, Milan, 
I, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Foligno, Rome, 
>, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, 
' ;noa, Alessandria, Turin, Milan, Como ; over the 
i, or St. Gotthard, to Basle, Freiburg, Appenweir (for 
vgX Baden-Baden, HeideVbet^, lAL^c^exicfc, Coblence, 
f, Brossels, Antwerp, Haiw\cYi, Ijoxl^oxi^ ot C^Vi^^» 
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Utrecht, Rotterdam, Harwich, and LoDdon. Tickets good for 
one month as far as Basle, one month Basle to Milan, 50 days in 
Italy, one monthfrom Milan to Basle, and one month from Basle 
to London. Total, ijo days, ist class, £21 os. 6d. ; 2nd 
class, £14. 13s. 6d. 

Tour J. (Going by the Luxembourg route j returning by 
the firenner and the Rhine). — London, Harwich, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Namur, Jemelle, Arlon, Luxembourg, Metz, Stras- 
burg, Basle, thence over the Splugen or St. Gotthard to Milan, 
thence to Turin, Alessandria, Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia, Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Rome, Foligno, Florence, 
Bologna, Padua, Venice, Verona, over the Brenner to Innsbruck, 
Munich, Mayence, Coblence, Cologne, Antwerp, or Rotterdam 
to London. Tickets good for one month to Basle, one mxtnth Basle 
to Milan, 50 days in Italy, one month Ferona to Munich, and 
one month Munich to London, Total, 170 days, JSt class, 
;£^22 2$. 6d.5 2nd class, ;^ 1 5 IS. pd. 

Tour K. (Going by Holland, Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Switzerland; returning by Switzerland and the Rhine). — London, 
Harwich, to Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, Verviers, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Cologne, or via Harwich, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Cologne, 
Bonn, Coblence, Bingen, Mayence, Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, 
Basle 3 from thence, either by Splugen or St. Gotthard, to Como, 
Milan, Verona, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Foligno, 
Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, G noa, 
Turin, Milan, Camerlata, Como to Switzerland by St. Gotthard, 
or Splugen, to Basle, and return via Freiburg, Baden-Baden, 
Heidelberg, Darmstadt, or by Mannheim, and Worms, to 
Mayence, Cologne, Antwerp, or Rotterdam, Harwich, and 
London. Tickets good for 30 days to Milan, 50 days in Italy, ^o 
Alilan to Basle, and 30 Basle to London, Total, 130 days, ist 
class, ^21 1 8s. 6d.; 2nd class jQi^ 7s. 

Tour L. (Groing by Holland. Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Switzerland; returning by Mont Cenis and Paris). — London, 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Verviers, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne; 
or via Harwich, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Cologne, Bonn, Coblence, 
Bingen, Mayence, Heidelberg, Baden*Baden, Freiburg, Basle; 
thence, either by Splugen or St. Gotthard, to Como, Milan, 
Verona, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Fol'gno, Rome, 
Ceprano, Naples, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Ales- 
sandria, Turin, Mont Cenis Tunnel, Chambery, Culoz.^ Majj.^^ 
Dijon, Paris^ London. Good /or ^o da-ys l^ MiXa-a^ ^^ ^»2^^ ^'^^ 
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Italy ^ and 30 days Turin to London. Total, no days. Return- 
ing via Die-ppe, ist class, ;;^20 109.; 2nd class, jQi\ its. 6d. 
Rttarning via Calais, ist class, £^l 17S3 2nd class, jQi^ 12s. 6d. 

Tour M. (Going by Holland, Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Switzerland 5 returning by the S. of France and Paris). — London, 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Li^ge, Verviers, Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
Cologne ; or via Harwich, Rotterdam, Cologne, Bonn, Coblence, 
Bingen, Mayence, Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, Freiburg, Basle; 
thence, either by Splugen or St. Gotthard, to Como, Milan, 
Verona, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Foligno, Rome, 
Ceprano, Naples, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, San 
Remo, MentoDe,Nice, Cannes, Marseilles, Lyons, Macoo, Dijon, 
Fontaine bleau, Paris, London. Good for 30 days to Milan, 50 
days in Italy, and 30 days Genoa to London. Total, 110 days. 
Returning via Dieppe, ist class, ;^22 is. ; 2nd class, £1^ 15s. 
Returning via Calais, ist class, ;^23 Ss. -, 2nd class, £,16 i6s. 

Tour N. (Going by Holland, Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Switzerland; returning by the Brenner and the Rhine). — 
London, Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Li^ge, Verviers, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Cologne, or via Harwich, Rotterdam, Cologne, Bonn, 
Coblence, Bingen, Mayence, Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, Freiburg, 
Basle ; thence either by Splugen or St. Gotthard, to Como, 
Milan, thence to Turin, Alessandria, Grtnoa, Pisa, Leghorn, 
Civita Vecchia, Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Rome, Foh'gno, 
Florence, Bologna, Padua, Venice, Verona, over the Brenner to 
Innsbruck, Munich, Mayence, Coblence, Cologne, Antwerp or 
Rotterdam to London. Tickets good for one month to Basle, one 
month Basle to Milan, <o days in Italy, one month Ferona to 
Munich^ and one month Munich to London. Total, 170 days. 
ist class, via Antwerp, ^23 is. ; 2nd class, £16 ^s. ist class, 
via Rotterdam, ^^22 19s.; 2nd class, £16 4s. 6d. 

Tour O. (Going by the Brenner; returning by Mont Cenis 
and Paris). — London to Harwich, Antwerp or Rotterdam, 
Cologne, Mayence, Darmstadt, AschafFenburg, Munich, Inns- 
bruck, Botzen, Verona; Verona to Venice, Padua, Bologna, 
Florence, Foligno, Rome, Naples, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, 
^isa, Genoa, Alessandria, Turin, Mont Cenis, Paris, London. 
hod for 30 days to Ferona, ^o days in Italy, and 30 days Turin 
kjLondon. Total, no days. Returning via Dieppe, ist class, 
Ki IIS. 6d.; 2nd class, ;^ 15 9s. Returning via Calais, ist 
■b^^ j^22 jSs. 6d. I 2od class, £16 los. 
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Tour P. (Going by the Brenner -, returning by the South 
of France and Paris). — London tp Harwich, Antwerp, or Rotter- 
dam, Cologne, Mayence, Darmstadt, Aschaffenburg, Munich, 
Innsbruck, Botzen, Verona, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Pistoja, Florence, Foligno, Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Rome^ 
Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Atbenga, San Remo, 
Bordighera, Vintimille, Mentone, Nice, Cannes, Toulon, 
Marseilles, Avignon, Lyons, Macon, Dijon, Fontainebleau, 
Paris, London. Good for ^o days in Italy. Total, no days. 
Returning via Dieppe, ist class, ;^22 los. ; 2nd class, £1633. od. 
Returning via Calais, ist class, £23 i6s. 6d. ; 2nd class, 
£16 4s. 6d. 

Tour Q. (Going by Berlin and Vienna, returning by Paris). 
— London, Brcssels, Cologne, Elberfeld, Soest, Magdeburg, 
Berlin, or Dusseidorf, Minden, Hanover, Stendal, Berlin, 
Leipsic, Chemnitz, Dresden, Bodenbach, Prague, Vienna, Gratz, 
Trieste, Cormons, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Foligno, Rome, 
Ceprano, Naples, Ceprano, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Genoa, Modane, Paris, London, or vice versa. Good for jo 
days in Italy, Going via Harwich and returning via Dieppe, 
1st class, £26 3s. pd.; 2nd class, ;^i8 19s. 6d. Going and 
returning via Calais, ist class, ^^28 lis. pd. ; 2nd class, 
£2 1 OS. 6d. 

Tour R. (Going by Berlin and Vienna; returning by the 
South of France and Paris). — London, Brussels, Cologne, 
Elberfeld, Soest, Magdeburg, Berlin, or Dusseidorf, Minden, 
Hanover, Stendal, Berlin, Leipsic, Chemnitz, Dresden, Boden- 
bach, Tetschen, Vienna, Gratz, Trieste, Cormons, Venice, 
Bologna, Florence, Foligno, Rome, Ceprano, Naples, Ceprano, 
Rome, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, San Remo, Mentone, Nice, 
Cannes, Toulon, Marseilles, Lyons, Paris, London. Good for 
50 days in Italy, Going via Harwich and returning via Dieppe, 
ist class, £2 J 15s. pd. ; 2nd class, ^20 3s. pd. Going 
and returning via Calais, ist class, >C3o 3s. pd. ; 2nd class, 
;£'22 4s. pd. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. 



Thomas Cook and Son's tickets are available for 
one or more passengers to travel by any train any day, and 
do not compel the holders to travel in parties. 
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APPENDIX. 



HOTEL ACCOMMODATION COUPONS 

ORIGINATED AND ISSUED BY 

THOMAS COOK AND SON. 



The Hotel Coupon business, which was commenced as a friendly arrange- 
ment of mutual interest to ourselves, to Hotel Proprietors, and Tourists, has far 
exceeded our most sanguine anticipations ; and as its benefits become better 
known, they will be more highly appreciated by all who are interested in the 
success of the scheme. 

The Hotel Coupons now in operation on the Continent of Europe consist 
of Three Distinct Series, and are specially arranged for the double object 
of meeting the requirements of travellers of various nationalities, and in accor- 
dance with the system of Hotel management which varies in different parts of 
the Continent. 

Series A provides for Bedroom^ Lights^ and Scrvicf, Plain Break/ait or 
Tea, Dinner at Table d'Hote, at the uniform rate of 8s. or lo francs per day. 

Series B provides for Meal Breakfast or Dejeuner d la Fourcheile, Dinner 
at Table d'Hote^ Bedroom, Lights, and Service, at the rate of 8s. 9d. per day. 

Series C, or Full Board Series, provides for Bedroom, Lights, and 
Set vice^ Plain Breakfast or Tea, Meat Breakfast or Dejeuner d la Fourchitte, 
and Dinner at Table d'Note^ at the rate of los. per day. 

These are the ordinary features of Continental Hotel life, all else being 
regarded as extras, and as such they are left to be paid for by Cash. 

The Coupons are accepted at full value at one or more of the principal 
Hotels in each of the chief cities, towns, and places of Tourist resort in Switzer- 
land, Italy, on the banks of the Rhine, and at a great many places in France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Austria, etc., and are so arranged that passengers 
can, if they wish, breakfast in one hotel, dine in another, and sleep in a third; also 
for meals on board the Great Eastern Channel Steamers and the Rhine Steamers. 

N. B. — All the Continental Hotels in the following list accept Coupons of 
Series A, and also, with but few exceptions, Series B and C. Those Hotels 
which do not accept the meat breakfast Coupon (green) are not mentioned in 
the list of Hotels issued with Series B and C. 

SUPPLEMENTAL AND EXCEPTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Hotel Coupons are accepted at the London and Paris Hotel and Refreshment 
Rooms, Newhaven Wharf. Coupons are accepted for meals on board the 
Great Eastern Channel Steamers and on the Rhine Steamers. 

Special Coupons are issued for the Hotel Metropole at Vienna at iis. 6d, 
per day. 

For Paris, Hotel accommodation cards at special rates are issued for the 
Grand Hotel at i6s. , and for the Hotel Bedford at 12s. per day. In the Hotels 
London and New York, St. Petersburg, and Pavilion, the ordinary 8s. coupon, 
if presented entire, caUs for an addition of meat, fish, or eggs to the ordinary 
breakfast. Detached coupons are accepted at the same rates as elsewhere. 

To meet the requirements of an increasing number of Cheap Excursionists 
who prefer to board entirely in the Hotels they occupy, Thos. Cook & Son have 
arranged with the following good middle-class Hotels to provide for the ordinary 
coupon (if presented entire)— Mr^^ meals, namely, first breakfast, dejeuner k la 
fourchette, and table d'hote dinner. Detached coupons 'are accepted at the^ 
same rates as in other places. Tourists can now find suitable accommodation iM 
any part of the City, as will be seen by the following list : — ^| 

Beretta's London and Milan Hotel, 8, Rue St. Hyacinthe, St. Honor^. 

MuUer's British and American Hotel, 39, Rue Pasquier, near Cook's O 

84. 



2 HOTEL COUPONS. 

Hoed Coqwltire, Rat Coqonfi^re, near the Boane: 

Hoiri Jules C^»r, 51; AventK Ledru RoIIiii. near Lrons Raflcaj Statioc. 

Houls Rue Jacob, and Pouioa Maavais. Roe Bagnenx (South side of 
SeJfMr/, 

Atj'.jniosAL Charges are made on theCoapons as foDoirs : 

BitCbSfcL-S,— At the Grand Hotd, Hotel de P.andrc. and Hotel Bdle Vnc, a 
ftuppleroentary charge of one franc will be made by the proprietors on ea<di 
btdroom 0>uj<»n, and passengers who sleep in the hotels must also take their 
meals t^jere. 

At BADCV-BADEy. at the time of the Races, 2 francs per day. 

GENfciTA. — Dorii^ May, June, July, August, and September, the manager 
of the Hotel l^fetropole engages to pro\ide Coupon holders with rooms on the 
iint or second floors, provided he is advised 24 hours in advance. 

RiCi Kt'LiC'Tbe Hotels on the Rigi Kulm stipulate that passengers shall 
pay one franc each additional on the b^roona^coupons, and one franc each on 
the dinner coupons. 

At Rome, from the first of December to the end of April, from one franc to 
thrae francs per day, according to the class of rooms, are now agreed to as extra 
charges, 

Havre. — During July and August an additional charge will be made at the 
Hotel FrascatL 

Nice. — At Nice, during the months of December, January, February, and 
March, travellers giving up these coupons at the Grand Hotel, will be required 
to pay a supplement ofone and a half franc per day extra for each person. 

MONTE Carlo. — At the Hotel des Anglais a supplemental charge of one 
franc will be made on the dinner coupon, and 50 & on the meat breakf<<st coupon. 

Hagneres ue Luchon.— During July and August an additional charge of 
four francs per day is made at the Grand Hotel des Bains. 

Biarritz. — During the bathing season an extra charge is made by the 
hotel proprietor upon the bedroom coupons. 

Lisbon.— At the Hotel Central, Lisbon, if coupons are presented for separate 
meals, and not in sets of complete days, an extra charge is made by the hotel 
proprietor. 

GiESSBACH. — The dinner coupons can only be accepted when the passengers 
remain for the night. 

Malta. — At the hotels in Malta any of the Etu-opean series of hotel coupons 
povide, if presented by the day, three full meals, with bedroom and lights ; 
but ninepence per day extra must be paid to the proprietors for attendance. 

Corfu.— At the Hotel St. George, Corfu, the European Hotel coupons will 
be accepted, but should passengers occupy their rooms after 6 p.m. (not sleep- 
ing in the hotel), a supplemental charge of one franc fifty centimes will be made 
by the hotel proprietor. 

St. Petersburg.— At the Hotel d'Angleterre a supplemental chaise of 
one franc will be made on the bedroom coupon. 

Conditions and terms of Repayment for unused coupons are printed in 
the coupon books. 

Any Complaints which parties have to make as to the use of the coupons 
or the conduct of Hotel Proprietors or Servants, to be addressed in writing to 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, London. 

Hotel Coupons can be obtained at any of the offices of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook & Son, and also at the Hotels Swan, Lucerne ; Trois Rois, B&le ; Hotel 
I lolland, haden Baden ; Trombetta, Turin ; Victoria, Venice. 

Kkpayments for unused Hotel Coupons, less 10 per cent., can only be 
made at the Chief Office, Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, London, and no agents 
are nuthorhcd to repay for any not used. 

HoTKLS IN THE EAST. — A special series of coupons is provided for the East 
Levant, and we append list of hotels. 

For tub Lake District, West 0¥EixGi*Ks^ii,^CQ't\Asx>vKKa\Bs.\-^Ho 
Jso special coupons are provided, as per pto^jjramme^. 



EUROPEAN AND EASTERN HOTELS 

Where Cook's Coupons for Hotel Accommodation 

will be accepted. 



HOTELS IN FRANCE AND FRENCH SAVOY. 



Aix Us Bains^Gtzxid Hotel du Cha- 
teau Durieux. 

Allevard Us Bains— Grsind Hotel des 
Bains. 

-4i»/Viw— Hotel de TUnivcrs. 

Am^hion^lLake of Geneva)— Grand 
Hotel des Bains. 

Angers — Hotel d'Anjou. 

AngouUme-^GrdiXiA Hotel du Palais. 

A nnecy— Hotel d'Angleterre. 

Avignon — Hotel de I Europe. 

Bagneres deBigorre — Hotel de France. 

Bagneres cU Luchon — Grand Hotel des 
Bains (see note). 

Biarritz — Grand Hotel. 

Bordeaux— Yio\A de France. 

Boulogne — Grand Hotel Christol. 

Brides Us Bains— Grand Hotel. 

Gz/tfir— Hotel Dessin. 

/-^— ^,i Hotel National. 

^'''"*^''t Hotel de la Plage. 

Chambery — Hotel de I'Europe. 
'' Hotel de Londres. 
Hotel d'Angleterre. 
Hotel Imperial. 
Hotel du Montanvert 
.Hotel Royal. 

CUrm^nt-Ferrand— Hotel de la Poste. 

Compiegne — Hotel de la Cloche. 

Dieppe-'Hotel Queen Victoria. 

Dijon— Hotel Jura. 

FontainebUau — Hotel de Londres. 

Gorges du Fier— Chalet Hotel. 

Grasse — Grand Hotel 

GrenobU — Hotel Monnet. 

Honfleur—lAdXsxxi du Mont Joli. 

Hyeres—Hot€i des lies d'Or. 

La BourbouU — Hotel Beaus6jour. 
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Lourdes— {Pyrenees) Hotel Belle Vue. 
Lyons i Hotel de I'Europe. 

( Grand Hotel de Lyon. 
Macon — Hotel de I'Europe. 
Marseil Us— Hotel du Louvre et de la 
Pa'x. 

(Hotel de Menton. 
Hotel de Turin (West Bay), 
Hotel d'ltalie (East Bay). 
Grand Hotel de Venise. 
^ Hotel du Louvre. 
Modane—^VSition Buffet. 

I' Hotel des Anglais (see 
MonU Carlos note). 

I Hotel Beau Rivage, 
A^tV^— Grand Hotel. 
Poniarlier— Hotel de la Poste. 

'^Grand Hotel (Special 
Coupons). 
Bedford Hotel (Special 
Coupons, i2s.). 
* Paris A ^Londres et New York, 
Place du Havre. 
St. Petersbourg, 35, Rue 

Caumartin. 
^Pavilion, Rue I'Echiquier, 
* See special note. 

Pau — Grand Hotel Gassion. 
Ptfpignan — Grand Hotel de Perpig- 

nan. 
Rouen^Gxand Hotel d' Albion. 
Royat Us Bains — Grand Hotel de 

Lyon. 
Semnoz Alps — Chalet Hotel de Semnoe, 
St. Jean de Luz — Hotel de la Plage. 
Toulon — Grand Hotel. 
Tours — Grand Hotel de Bordeaux. 
Vichy— Grand Hotel des Bains. 



HOTELS IN NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 



Auray — Hotel Pavilion. 
Avranches — Hotel France. 
Bayeux — Hotel Luxemburg. 
Brest — Grand Hotel. 
Caen— Hotel d'Angleterre. 
Charlres — Hotel Due de Chartres. 
Cherbourg— Hotf^ de I'Aigle el Ang,\e- 
(erre. 
Dt/tan — ^Hotel Bretagne. 



Havre — Hotel Frascati (see note), 
Le Mans — Hotel Boule d'Or. 
Morlaix — Hotel Provence. 
Quintper — Hotel de I'Ep^. 
QuimperU — Hotel de France et 

d'Angleterre. ^ 

Rennes— WoX'^^'t'^rNM^. m 

St. Brieve— ^o\ft\Cxw«.^^«N.ec« 

St. Lo— "WoXj^CVe^^^^^^^^- 



APPENDIX. 



AIXxERIA AND TUNIS. 



fHotd de r Europe. 
AlgUn < Hoed de rOasis. 

I Hotel Kirsch (Miista4>ha). 
Btl ^M&'Hotel Orient 
Sotetf— Hotel de Paris. 
Biskra— YiKAA Trans Saharien. 
^AdloA— Hotd d'Orient. 
J^sa— Hoed d'Orient. 
Ccmsfamtitu — Hold d'Orient. 
CrM/jM— Gxand Hold Aurid. 



Hamwutn hrirka—licfi Mmeral Baths. 

( Hold de I'Univers. 
Oram J ^q^A de la Paix. 
Fhil2i^pevilU—Gnxi& Hotd d'Orient 
S<mkakras — Hotd Thagaste. 
TangUrs — Central Hotd. 
TUmctM — Hotd de France. 
^ . ( Hotd Bertrand. 
-^"•^ i Gnmd Hotd Tunis. 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 



K^Raflway Bnifet 
Barcelona — Hotd des Qoatre Nations. 
Aryj^ttr— Hotd Ra£ada. 
Ox^&— Hotd de Paris. 
Cwi/ra— (Portugal)— Hotd \'ictor. 
iEsnrrM/— Hotd Miranda. 
Fipterai — Hotd de Commeroe. 
GUraliar—Kms^s Arms Hotd. 
GrgModa — Hotd Washington In-ing. 
La Granja — Hotd de I'E^rope; 

HOTELS IN SICILY, Ac. 

Catani a'^ Hotd Musumed. 

/Dunsford's Hotd "\ ^ 

Ai^lLi i Grand Hotd f o 

'^^'^S Imperial Hotd. Valetta f £ 

V Imperial Hotel, Sliema j ^ 



' Zi*3<w»— (Portugal)— Hotd CentraL 
Madfid^HotA de la Paix (spedal 

conditions). 
Malaga— HoVd Alameda. 

I St. Se^asttam— Hotel Eicorra. 

j 5«i/^^— Hotd de Paris. 

i Tarragona — Hotd de Paris. 

; yalemcia— Hotel ViUe de Madrid. 

i K^pv— Hotd ContinentaL 



Afessima^Hotel Victoria. 
Palerwio— Hotd. de France. 
Syracuse — Hotel Victoria. 

7Vt/>«^.'«^ j Hotd Timea 
TaormiMa | ^^^^ Bdlevue. 



S^WTTZERUIND AND THE ALPINE DISTRICTS. 



Aaram — Hotel de la Cigogne. 
Aigle — Hotel Victoria. 
^»fw/i>^Hotel de la Poste. 
Alfuacht—Hovd Pilatus. 
Altdotf—HoVd Furka. 
Andermatt—HoXiA Belle Vue. 
Baden (Switzerland)— Hotels Hinter- 

hof, Staadhof, and Grand Hotel 

de Bade. 
^tfZr— Hotd Trois Rois, and Central 

Station Buffet. 
Bergun — Hotel Piz Ada. 
Beme—HoteX Belle Vue. 
Bellinzona — Hotel de 1* Ange. 
Bex — Hotel des Bains. 
Bienne — Hotel Macolin. 
Binn — Hotel Ofenhorn. 
Brienz — Hotel de la Croix Blanche. 

Eniotel des Couronnes et 
jpu\ Poste. 
(Station Buffet 
Mr/» — KoitX Adler. 
f Hotel des Alpes. 
I Hotel Chevsl Blanc. 
^fns/ack^HQUX Burgenstock. 



Camp/er — Hotd Campfer. 
Chamouny^^vof) — See under "Hotels 

in France." 
Chateaux d*Oex—Hot€i Berthod. 
Chaux de Ponds — Hotel de la Fleur de 

Lis. 

Clarens — Hotd Roy. 

Coire — Hotel Steinbock. 

Constance — Hotel Hecht. 

r).,«.y.r i>i^4» ^ Hotel Kuranstalt. 
Davos Platz ^ ^^^ Bdvedere. 

Disentis — Disentis Hof. 

Eggishom — Hotel Jungfrau. 

Einsiedtln — Hotel du Paon. 

Falls of the Rhine (Neuhausen) — 

Schweizerhof, 
FlueJen — Hotd Croix Blanche et 

Poste. 
Fribourg — Grand Hotd National 
-/^r«/«;§'/»— Hotel Bdle Vue. 
Furka — Hotd Furka. 
^ Hotel du Lac. 



HOTELS. 
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Giissiac/k^Hoid Giessbach (see note. ) 

Giaciir du /^Jkone— Hotel Glacier du 
Rhone. 

Granges (Soleure) — Hotel du Lion. 

Gf inaelwald— -Hotel dc I'Ours. 

//ospentAai—Meytrhot 

Ilanz — Hotel Oberalp. 

/«/^rA7^i/«— Hotel Victoria and Hotel 
Ritschard. 

Kanderstep — Hotel Gemml. 

Lac AWr (Fribourg) — Hotel des Bains 

du Lac Noir. [Poste. 

Landquart-'HoXel Landquart et de la 

- ( Hotel Gibbon. 

Lausanne <^ Hotel Beau Riva|fe(Ouchy). 
Lauterbrunnen — Hotel du Capricorne. 
Leukerbad— Hotels des Alpes and de 

France. 
Liesial— Hotel Schauenburg. 
Locarno — Grand Hotel 
LocU— Hotel Jura. 
Lucerne — Hotel du Cygne (Swan). 
Lugano— Hotel du Pare and Station 

Buffet. 
Lungem — Hotel du Lion d'Or. 
MarHgny—Hotf^ de la Tour. 
Meiringen — Hotel du Sauvage. 
Monnetier-^Hotel dc la Reconnais- 
sance. 
Montreux — Langbein*s Hotel Beau- 

S^jour au Lac. 
Morges — Hotel du Mont Blanc. 
Morschach (Lake Lucerne) — Hotel 

Frohnalp. 
Neuchaiel — Grand Hotel du Lac. 
Neuhausen — Sch weizerhof. 
Ouchy— Hotel Beau Rivage. 
Pilaius — Hotel Klimsenhom. 
Pontresina — Hotel Kronenhof. 
i?^„^*» f Hotel Quellenhof, 

Rigi'fCaltbad— Hotel Rigi-Kaltbad. 



Rigi-Kulm— Hotels Rigi-Kulm and 

Schreiber (see note). 
/figi'StaJil—Hotd Rigi-StaffeL 
Rosenlaui — Hotel Rosenlaui. 
Saas Fee — Hotel du Dom. 
Samaden — Hotel Bemina. 
San Moritz ^cflf— Hombacher's En- 

gadine Hof. 
Somen — Hotel de I'Oberwald. 
Saxon — Grand Hotel les Bains. 
Schafi^hausen — See Falls of the Rhine. 
Schuh— Hotel de la Poste. 
SchweiM—Hot^ Rossli, 
Semnoz Alps — See French Savoy. 
Sils (Engadine)— Hotel Edelweiss. 
Silvaflana — Hotel Rivalta. 
Sion — Pension Aux Lilas, 
Soleure— '\^e Granges.) 
Sondrio — (See Italy.) 
Stlez — Hotel Spiezerhof. 
Splugen—HovA de la Poste. 
St, Nicholas— Gmnd Hotel 
Slalden—Hotel Stalden. 
Slansslad— Hotel Burgenstock. 
Suslen (near Leuk)— Hotel dela Souste. 
Tarai/— Hotel Kurhaus. 
7'ele Noire— Hotel de Tete Noire. 
Thoune (Thun)— Hotel Belle Vue. 
TAusis— Hotel Via Mala. 
UnlerscAaken^Hotel Klausen. 
Vemayaz— Grand Hotel des Gorges 

de Trient 
^^<fy— Grand Hotel Vevey. 
ro»/a«^-Ci4«7^«— Hotel d'Angleterre. 
yiescA ( Eggischom )— Hotel des Alpes, 
Villeneuve— Hotel Byron. 
Vtsp— Hotel de la Poste. 
Weesen — Hotel Speer. 
Z^r»M//— Hotel du Mont Cervin. 
Z«f— Hotel du Cerf. 
Zug (Mountain) — Hotel Schonfels. 
ZuricA— Hotel Belle \''ue. 



HOTELS IN BLACK FOREST. 



AcAem— Hotel de la Poste. 
Albfuck— Hotel Albthal. 
Brennet (Station)— Hotel Werrathal. 
BelcAen (High Mountain Station)— 

Rasthaus Belchen. 
DonauescAingen— -Hotel Schutzen. 
Feldberg (High Mountain Station)— 

Hotel Feldbergerhof. 
Freudensiadt— Hotel Schwarzwald. 
Furhoangen— An ffA Hotel. 
GernsbacA—Bath Hotel 
HocAen ScAwand— Hotel Maier. 
//olstetg (Hoi2entbal)-Golden Slat 
Hottl. 



\ 



//orn berg— Hotel Baren. 

LorracA — Hotel Hirsch. 

LenzkircA — Hotel Poste. 

MulAeim— Hotel Kitller. 

Neusiadt—Hot€i Poste. 

Offtnburg—Hot^l Fortuna. 

OttenAofen—HotA Pflug. 

OberkircA — Hotel Linde. 

ScAlucAsee^Hotel Star. 

Sackingen—Hotel Schutzen. 

ScAonau—HotfX Sonne, 

Scfco*/fcttm— '^QVeL'\>Kt^>*^\T^%^. 
St.GeorgenV^2ffl.OiSw«aCV-Vw^'vsS»h 



TrOe^iJi 




Hooei. 
HOIXJ^HD, THE 



Si 



H. 



AiX'U' f HfiieldaDn^acdOr. 
Cb^^/^t IMack's Gxud Hote:. 
^jul^yiri^v— Hoiei RftTi Bas. 
^^/^..f Hold de b'Pux. 
Jimtmirf^ Hoid de I'Eiirope. 

Armktim Gfind HoCd du SoleO. 
Bsdm^Badrm — Hotd de Honande. 
^IcrMMi— Hotel tor P&lz. 
BeniUsgaJgm—HauA BeSe Vne: 

( Hotel CcntraL 
Ar/i«<< MarkcxaTsHotdderEoiope. 

i Topfer's Hotel. 
Bimgem—HotA \lctoria. 
B0m»—GnayA Hotd RojaL 
Bc^pard—HfAiA dn Rbin. 
^!»te««'Hotd Kafserkrone (Impexial 

Croum). 
Breda—HodiA Swan. 
Bremtm—HodiA derEorope. 
^rurnr— Elephant Hotel. 
Brmges^HiAiA de f landre. 

iGiand Hotel (see note). 
Hotd de la Poste. 
Hotel du Grand Miroir. 
Hotel de Flandre(see note). 
Hotel Belle Vue (see note). 
Grand Hotel Britannique. 
Biuktrest'-Ot9nA Hotel Brofft. 
Clsr/irv^— Hotel zum Erfoprinz. 
Ctfii//— Hotel Royal. 
r/h/#^ Hotel Prinienhof. 
CableHce-^HoXeX du Geant. 
r*^t^^^. S Hotel Hollande. 
Cologne^ Hotel Disch. 

CV;ii/a»^^~Hotel Hecht. 

Creutnach^K\eAe\'% Hotel. 

Darmstadt^Ho\t\ Traubc. [Station). 

Dresden— OnLXiA Union Hotel (near Alt 

Durkheim— Hotel Four Seasons. 

Eisenach^WoitX Halben Mond. 

Hms—Uoie] Darm8»adt. 

/^ieid of IVaferioo —Museum Hotel. 

Frankfort— 1 1 otel S wan . 
rngfiUurg (Baden)— Hotel Treschei 
Bk sum I'lauen. 
^■f»/— Hotel de Vienne. 

mr///t— Hotel Herbst. 

.V^'—Hotel Elephant. 

ae— Hotel du Vieux Doelen. 
^^ur^^Hoiel Streit. 



' — ftkyJi Hotel, 
del 



Immsirme^—HatfA Ttw6L 
/wi/— Hocei Krenz.' 
7ar«— Hocci 
Kea^Um—HctbA Krone. 
ICui—Hoia Genmiii. 
MTissimgtm—Hotei V 
Klaffm/mrt—HOiA de rEorope. 
Kmngswgimi€w^—li€^ de Betfia. ~I. 
KusUmdjU I Rnmnania)— Hotd Charles 
LeenmrdtM—}AxAA Nienw Dodcn. 
Lu^§— Hotd de TEurope. 
Linx — Hotd Nenbaoei; 
Marhmrg—HoKA Ritter. 
Jl/tf7«]M«— Hotd de Hollander 
Metmimgem — Hotd de Saxe. 
J/</»— Grand Hotd de MetaE. 
J/««mI— Hotd BeOe Voe. 
Atfawr— Hotd HoOamL 

AWnPM^^Moravian HoteL 

NurewOerg—Ho^tX Rothes Ross. 

Oberiakmsieim — Hotd TahnrHr. 

r^ .^. . ( StradK's Hotd d'ADemagiie.. 

ustema^ Hotd de Gand et d'Albioo. 

/'lUjtfar— Hotd Bayribdien HoC 

Path (Hungaxy}— Hotd Konig von 
Ungam. 

Prague — Hotd d'Angkterre. 

Regensbttrg—HoHslL Golden Cross. 

^<f'£A^iaa//( Bavaria)— Hotd Cmhans 
Ardisdmannstein. 

Rendsburg—HoKxl Bergman. 

Piva (Ls^e Garda)— Hotd SoIeO. 

Rosenheim — Hotd Bayerischerof. 

Rotterdam— 'SvH Bath Hotd. 

Rudolfstadt—Hoiel zum Ritter. 

Salxburg^-Hoxx^ Erzherzog Carl. 

Schandau — Hotel Bahr. 

ScAeve/tingen—HoUl Deutschmann. 

SchwalbacA — Hotd Metropole. 

Schwarzburg — Hotel Weissen Hirscb. 

Schwertn (Medclenburg) — Hotel du 

iS/«— Hotel Brighton. [Nord. 

5/<ry^r— Rhine Hotel. 

St, Petersdmrg— Hotel d* Angletcrre (see 

Stettin—Hotel du Nord. [note. 

Stamberg—Hotel de Baviere. 

5/n7/^«r^— Hotel de la Ville de Paris. 

5/«/tojfr^/— Marquardt's Hotd. 

TAoS— Hotel Zehnpfund. 



HOTELS. 



Trient (Tyrol)— Hotel Trento. 

7>vv«— Hotd de Treves. 

Trieste— lioitX de 1* Ville. 

Ueberlingen (Lake of Constance)— 

Hotel des Bains. 

Utrecht — Hotel des Pays Bas. 

ir.^,i,^, j Station Buffet. 
yervters < pj^^^j ^^ chemin de fer. 



z/vvmm/t i Hotel Metropole (Special 
i^ienna | j^^^^j ^^^^ Coupons). 

Weimar — Hotel zum Erbprinzen. 
Wiesdaden—Gmnd Hotel du Rhin. 
Wijk aan Zee — Grand Establissment 

des Bains. 
Worms — Hotel de I'Europe, 
Wurzdurg— Hotel Kronprinz. 



SWEDEN,s NORWAY, AND DENMARK. 

^^«^x— Gladvett's Hotel. 
/Ciet — Hotel Germania. 



Bergen — Hotel Bergen. 
Christian ia^Gr2ind Hotel. 
Copenhagen — Hotel d'Angleterre, 
Gothenburg— YioXiA Christiania. 
/^a»f^«^— Streit's Hotel. 



Stockholm 



j Grand Hotel. 
( Hotel Rydberg. 
Trondhjem— Hotel Angleterre. 



HOTELS IN ITALY. 



Acqui — Hotel Thermes d'Acqui, 

Amalfi — Hotel Capuccini. 

Ancona — Hotel della Pace. 

Arenzano-'HotfA. d'Arenzano, 

Arona — Hotel de 1' Italic. 

Assist — Hotel Subasio. 

Baveno — Hotel Belle Vue. 

Bella gio — Hotel Grande Bretagne. 

Bologna — Hotel Brun. 

ij^_ j.vjL ,^^ C Hotel d'Angleterre. 
Bordighera ^ ^^^^^ Windsor. 

Bormia — Nouveaux Bains de Bormio. 
Brindisi — Hotel des Indes Orientales. 
Cagliari (Sardinia) — Hotel Scala di 
Capri — Hotel Bristol. [Ferro. 

Casertx — Hotel Victoria. 
Castellamare — Hotel Royal. 
Cf^r(a«(7— Station Buffet. 
Cemohbio (Lake of Como) — Grand 

Hotel Villa d'Este. 
Como (on Lake) — Hotel de la Reine 

d'Angleterre (Villa d'Este). 
Comigliano (near Genoa) — Grand 

Hotel Villa Rachel 

Chiavenna — Hotel Conradi. 

Desenzano — Hotel de la Poste. 

I Hotel New York. 

Florence < Hotel de I'Europe. 

( Hotel de Russie. 

Foligno—%\ssX\oxi Buffet. 

/ Hotel de la Ville. 

r^mnft) Trombetta Feder. 
Kjenoa< ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

V Station Buffet. 
/«/r«— Hotel de la Ville. 
La Cava— Hotx^ de Londres. 
La Tour— Hot^ de I'Ours. 
Lecco — Hotel deux Tours. 
Leghorn — Hotel du Nord. 
Lucca^Hotf^ de TUnivers. 



Luino — Hotel Simplon. 

Mantua — Hotel della Croce Verde e 

»/•;/_„ C Grand Hotel de Milan. 
Muan ^ j^^^^ ^^ I'Europe. 

(Grand Hotel Nobile. 
NaplesX Hotel Vesuvius. 

( Hotel Metropole. 
Orta— Hotel Lion d*Or. 
Orvietto—Grsind Hotel Delle Belle Arti. 
Pj^i/fl— Grand Hotel Fanti. 
Pallansa — Grand Hotel Pallanza. 
Perugia — Hotel de Perugia. 
Pisa — Hotel de Londres. 
Pistq/a—StSition Buffet. 
Pompeii— Hotel Diomede. 
PozMuoli— Hotel Grande Bretagne. 

/ Hotel d'Allemagne. 
x>^«M^ ) Continental Hotel. 
^^'^ ^ Hotel Amerique. 

\ Station Buffet. 
Ravenna — Hotel Europa. 
Salerno— Hotel Victoria. 
Salo — Hotel Gardone Riviera. 
San Remo — Hotel Victoria. 
Sienna — Grand Hotel. 
^^^^^/^^(Valtelina)— Hotel de la Poste. 
Sorrento — Hotel Tramontano. 

( Hotel de la Croix de Malte. 
Spexia < Hotel d'ltalie. 

(Station Buffet 
tr«rt»— Hotel Trombetta, Hotel 

d'Angleterre, Station Buffet. 
yarenna— Hotel Royal. 
Varese — Grand Hotel Varese. 
\ Venice— Hot€i Victoria. 
T^M^^^ i Hotel de Londres. 
Verona | station Buffet. 
VintimilU^StAMon Buffet. 



t At the Hotels marked thus f Cook's Tickets may be had. 



8 APVESDIX. 

EASTERN HOTELS (SPECIAL COUPONS). 

4 

^/A^* I HolH d'AiKfleiwTe, Uawuucms \ ^^^ \ictoriaL 

^/M«/ 1 Wr/tid 4« txnakficn. "Ufa -Hank^g's Jerusalem Hotrf. 

/?tftf/;jv^H<4«'l Palmyra. jtmuUem — Medtterraoean H<ytd. 

It^yromi — Hold BtUerw;, WtAfA. /^x^r—Jjaxor HdUL 

Cairp^Sh^tpHvard* Hotd an'i tJj« N w /'tf/nri (rireeoe/^Patxas Hotd. 

r»m.»^^t:^^i. f Hotdd'Aneklcne. /Vf/ Sai/— Hotd des P^-Bas. 

L0»$UPUtiUfpu — j „^^ j^^jj^ 5ii.ff*«— Hold de la \llk. 

C^u Ujreeet) — Hold Sc (itorge, Smrz^^ma Hold. 

Fc;r lUl of Holds in Great Britajo. United Slates, and India, see " Cook's 

KxcttrMonisl and Toarist Adrertiser.'' 



For fttrther particulars apply to 

THOS. COOK & SON, 

SpecinHv aifpffinUd hu H.R^H. the Tfince o/ Walat Pamemger AgenU/or the Royal 
BrUish OmmUf&n, Vienna l»rS, PhOadelphui V376, and Parte 1878. 

Chief OAoe— Lndgate Circus, London. 

WMi-Ead OiBoe— 80, FtoeadUlf (oppoiite St JamsfTs COnireii). 

Strasd Offl c t M 5 , WMt Straiid. | HoltNKm— Flrft ATamie HoM. 

Armr Md VaTjr Co-ap«ratlTe fodttj— Vletofia Street^ S.W. 

BttttOA Boad Offloa— iB Fnmt of St. Paneras StatloB. 

OrjaUl falaoa— Tourist Court. 



: -. #. am 



BEAMOH OmOEfl 




MA«rnK*TK« <5f, Mttfkftl Ktrcct. 
Ll\P.UPntii^^ii, UnntluMlh Street 
lifMMlNOMAM ' H(m)her)M)n Place. 
Wai^am, "P.O. indlntfM./riiclJridffe. 
W<ii,Vfc«fiAM»*T()N ' 27, (jitecn Street. 
\,%v,m t, Hoya\ Kxchiintfr*. 
liKADKOKD-H. K.xtihAni((*, Market St. 
Hlfltri'llCM)— Outn^w Alley Corner. 
NoTTiNOfiAM "i6, (.'lumber Street. 
LKiCRhTKK -7, Oftllowtrce CJatc. 
l)u«MM— 45, I)iim« Street. 
Kf)fNm;««ii— 9, PrinwH Str«ft. 
(li.AM(K)W— 165, Uuclmnjin Street. 
CoLooNK-40, i)omhof. 
Ornkva— 90, Kuo (hi Khone. 

Oftiir Amsxicav Ofricii->261, Broadway, New York. 
(Jixsr Orrios won Ihdxa— 17. Hornby Bow, Bombay. 
Calcutta -Northbrook Houie. 

CKiir AviTBALAiiAV Off xoa— The Exchange, ICelboume. 
Niw ZiALiSD Xoiaci— Mestri. Upton k Co., Auckland. 



Pabi« f9. RoeScnbe. 

NiCB— 15, Quai Massena. 
('ANNES— Hotel National. 
HuussELS — 22, Galerie du Roi. 
Rome— IB, Piazza di Spagna. 
Naples — Sommer*8 Fine Art Gallery. 
Malta— 308, Strada Reale, Valetta. 
AixjiKRS— 35, R. Cbasseloup Laubat. 
Constantinople— 170, Grande Rue 
Athens— Place Royale. [de Pera. 
Caik« — Shepheard's HoteL 
Alkxandria— Cook's Agency. 
Jaffa — Hotel Jerusalem. 
Beyrout— Near Hotel Belle Vue, 



8^0itn2f 2 MtmavmtbE. 
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tlottrlat'a fimotmta. 



90itrist's iBUmtmaibu. 



i 



SAMUEL BROTHERS, 



TAUABS AITD 



STDENHAM HOUSE, 66 & 67, LUDQATE HILL, LONDON, E.O. 



1. Oentlemen'BClotlilnsUadetaOnler. 

2, QsnUemen'B CloUUng Ready for Im- 

medlats Dm. 
B. Boys' and TonUiB' Clothing; Esady- 

Uads or to Heaaun. 
4. OlDcen' nnlfomiB. 



x>BPj^xerr]vt£iz>«rrre». 



. Ladlsi' Hatdte, Ooatnmes, Ulatfln, 

Jaaketa, etc. 
.. 8iilrtB,Hati,HoBleT7,Oatllttli)K,«to. 
. Boots and Bboefl. 



"WEAR RESISTING" FABRICS (Reqd.) 

Theae Fabrics are eapecmllj adapted for the wear of 

TOURISTS & TR^VELLEIiS. 




GENTLEMEN'S TOURIST OR MORNING SUITS. 



CLASS. 

£t IS < 

8 < 

IT I 



CLASS. 

Ooat £1 s Coat 

Vert B Veet 

TrouBers OU Troiuora.., 

Salt Complete £3 10 Bnit Oompiete £3 IS 

The Bpeoial Attention of TOnSISTS ond TRAVBLLESS It 

articnlarlj- tnrtted to the largo «nd laried Stock bIwsjb on 
nd. comfiriBiDg mat^rUla anitable for all clunates. Eiwh 
gBrmant or roll of oloth ie marked in ploio figures the pHoe 
und daaato which it belongs, thne greaitif laoUitatiDgtlkeBeleo- 
tioD of t^o goods rsqiuFed. 

SPECIALTIES. 

BblTta, BUlc aod Wool, for Hot Cllmatea. 
Under Shirts and Diawers, Tropical Oauae. 
Hammoclce, Vaterproof around Sheets, ete. 
FyJoniaB (Sleeping Costume), Cotton or FIonneL 
Helmets, Tweed or Linen. 
Do. Air Chamber. 



larg'e etock of various uecessaxles for Travellers and 
Tourists are alwaj's on baud, such as PortmanteauB, 
'TravelUng- Trudce, Ru^, Hands, Waterproof Coats, 
Dust Coats. Soft Felt Bats, Walking, BhooUhg, Fishing, 
MILOR-MADE COSTUME or Biding Boots, ete. _ 

FOB TRAVEUING. 



From Ms. 



LADIES' TAILOIL-HADE COSTDHES, In SergTe (COlOttI 

warranted), and all the moBt dnrable Textures. 
Waterproof Cloaks (Tweed or HadntoBh), Ulsters, 
Coats, Hantles, Jackets, etc 



8IDENEAU HOUSE, 66 AND 67, LUDQATE HILL, E.O. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS 



6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 



NOTI CE TO TRAVELL ERS. 

Accidental Deatb or Injuries of all Kinds 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 

OOEAN, RAILWAY, & GENERAL ACOIDENT ASSURANCE 
AND GUARANTEE OOMPANIES. LIMITED. 

HEAD OFFICES .'"MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 

Tioketf covering the risk of traTelling bj anj kind of oonreTUioe throughout 
Europe may be had at any of Thos. Cook & Son's Offices. 
jSlyOOO available for One Month ... Premium 5/- 

£600 „ „ 

£200 „ „ 

£1,000 available for Three Months ... 

£600 „ ^ 

£200 „ 

General ^ccilrent policies* 

£1,000 available for Twelve Months ... Preminm 26/- 

iftaitoas policies for i^isios in tf)e Bnitta Ikinffiom. 

£1,000 available for Twelve Months ... Premium 6/- 

Thronghonii Europe ... 8/- 

Double these Premiums secure a Weekly Allowance of 10/- for erery £100 afaured 

in cases of Disablement. 

^ccilnntts at Situ. 

POLIODSB TO OB FSOH AITT FOBT IV TEM WOVLD AT VIBT LOW BA.TB8. 

GUARANTEE P0UCIE8 ISSUED TO PERSONS IN SITUATIONS OF TRUST. 
EMPL OYERS' LIABILITY ASSUR ANCES, 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THE OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 

THOS. COOK ft SON, LUDOATB CIRCUS ; 85. PICCABILLT ; M6, WEST STRAND; 
and FIRST AVENUE HOTEL, HOLBORN/ LONDON. 



99 


8/- 


9* 


1/6 


f* 


10/- 


99 


5/- 


99 


2/6 



MANCHESTEa--61, Market Street. 
LIVERPOOL- 11, Banelagh Street. 
bIBMINGHAM— Stephenson Place. 
WALSALL— P.O. Buildings. The Bridge. 
WOLVEBHAMPTON-27, Queen Street. 
LEEDS— 1, Boyal Exchange. 
BBADFOBD— 8, Ezchanfte, Market Street.^ 
SHEFFIELD ^Change Alley Comer. 
JOfOTTINGHAM^ie, Clumber Street. 



DIJBLIN~45, Dame Street. 
EDIKBURGH-Q, Princes Street. 
GLASaOW— 165, Boohanan Street. 
PAEIS-9, Rue Scribe; and Grand Hotel. 
NICE~15, QuaiMassena. .. . ^ . 
00L0GNE~4e, Domhof.' 
BBUSS£a[<S-tt,GalBriaid«Roi«& • 
GENEVA— 90, Roe da Bhone. 
BX)M£— lb. Piazza di Spegna. 



MJBIOE8TEB^7, GaUowtree Gate. \ IS^^ TCirBX.-WV»^TQaA:TOT» 



AD VEB TJ8EMENTS. 



ROWLANDS 

KALYDOR 



J 



cools and refreshes the face, handn and arms 
of ladies and all exposed to the hot sun and 
dust: it eradicates all freckles, tan. sunburn, 

stings of insects. Sm., and produces a beautiful 

and delicate complexion. 

IMT A ^ A QQ A T) ^TT preserves, strengthens, and beauti- 
JlLAVAOOrUJt VXJU lies the hair, and can be also had 
in a golden colour, for fair or golden-haired children and persons. Sizes 

3/6; 7/-; 10^6. equal to four small. 

^^^^^^f|1^ whitens and preserves the teeth, strengthens the gums, 
^^^^ X V ^^^ glTes a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

TJITT^T TTQT A is a botanical wash for cleansing the hair and 
JQl \J Jl Ju X OXaX sUn of the head from all impurities, scurf or 

dandriff. 2/6 per bottle. 

1,1 1 1 |J f\y^Y A iB a beautifully pure, delicate, and fragrant toilet 
JQl \j X^V A Xaa powder. Sold in three tints; white, rose and cream. 

2/6 per box. 

Ask any dealer in perfumery for Rowlands' articles, of 20, Hattoa Garden, 
London, and avoid spurious worthless imitations. 



GOLD 
MBDALy 




PARIS, 
1878. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

STEEL PENS. 

SM fy all dealtrt tkrimghmi tht \yarld. 



PABSOV8' (Late COOK'S) 

BRITISH MUSEUM HOTEL, 

69, Great Biissell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

This Betablithment is pleasantlj sitosted within three miimtee' walk of (Moid 
Street and High Holbom, the great Onmibue route to the City and the Wisai Sndf 
with easy faoUitiea for Tititing every port of the Metropolis* 



W}i% HAUDBOOK FOR LOMDONu 



// ^-^ 



^ // C ^^ A = 










UDBUjlj] 



THOt. COOK and SON, 

Ltidgate Circus, lumdon. 

•UMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 

OLASOOW AND THE HlfiHLANDS. 



tiflfi/in 




and 
Caledonian Canals 



THID BOYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 




Mrw Momw Mtiamihip **Oayaumm.** 

[M/MAWH 

NNKT 

U].UN(IAIU(Y 
riiAVMOUH 



(!T<ANHMAN 
INKAir 
HTAFFA 
CtiYDldUDALB 



GLENCOE 
LOCHIEL 
FINQAL 
INVEBABAY CASTLE 




mi i^mUi YhhHmI Tl«^lk«lt IH «<MiH««ltoii wilh lh« Taitout Railways ar« ImMd on 
Wa«^ AHA Hy INim. TROt. COW * tON^al llMlr Tarkwt oUtoes. 

. jj^mgi^ IWV.M i)\\\««h^H^t «V|Vr«t^t J^ U. TliiM IttlL with MApaoidTowvt Fkiw 

l^AOBRAYNE, H9. HOPE STREET, GUSGOW. 



ADVEBTIBEMENT8. 




WHELPTON'8 VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 

Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an 

»l»ao8t UNIVBJR8A.Ii BBFUTATION. 

Ihiring a period of Nbab^t Firrr Yiabs they have been used most extensiTely 
as a Family Uedloine, thouaands having found them a simple and safe remedy and one 
needful to be kept always at hand. 

These Fills are pur^ Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
and those who may not nitherto have proved tiieir efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Becommended for Disorders of the HEAD, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIYEB, and KIDNETS ; also 
in BHEUMATISM, XJLOEaS, SORES, and aU 
SKIN DISEASES— these Piils being a Dirtet 
Purifier qfa§ Blood. 

In Boxes, price 7\d-t Is. l|d., and 2s. Od., by G. 

WHELFTOm & BOK, 3. Crane Court, Fleet 

Street, London, and sent nree to any part of the 

, United Kingdom on receipt of 8, U, or 83 Stamps. 

SHOULD BB IN BYBBY HOUSBHOLD. Sold by all Chemists at home or abroad. 

COOK'S INDIAN TOURS. 

Under Special Authority of the Qovernment of India and the 
Secretary of State for India, 

NOW READY, 

Programme of COOK'S New System 

OP 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVELLING TICKETS, 

EMBRACING EVERY POINT OF INTEREST FOR TOURISTS 
AND GENERAL TRAVELLERS IN 

I N D I iL, 

INCLUDING 

SEELETOir TOUBS k ABEFULLT-PBEPAEED ITINEBABIES 

ILLUSTRATING THE CHIEF ROUTES BY 

RAILWAYS, STEAMERS, & OTHER CONVEYANCES, 

ALSO A 
BPEOZAZJiT BVOBAVBS KAV OV ZVDZA. 

Price One Shilling. 
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GUIDE BOOKS. 




TA^ folUnving Books can be obtaimd at any of ike Ojfces of 
THOS. COOK ^ SON.orsentbyPost toiutfPartoftkeUfdted 
Kingdom : — 

Cook's Tourists* Guide to Holland, Belgium, and 

the Rhine. Price 35. 6(L With Maps. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to S'vcritzerland, shcywiog all 
Routes to Pans, with descriptions of the places of interest 
Price 3s, 6d. With Maps. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to Normandy and Brittany. 

Price IS, 6d With Maps. 

Cook's Tourists* Guide to the Black Forest. Price 

3s. 6cL With Map. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to Northern Italy. Price 4s. 

With Maps. 

" Cook'i ' Northern Italy ' will tell the trareller nearly all he wants to 
know of the chief cities of the North, including Florence, the 
approaches through the mountain passes from Fiance, Switzeriand, 
and Austria."— (7rtfM^* 

Cook's Tourists* Guide to Southern Italy and Rome. 

Price 4s. With Maps. 
"Cooic's 'Tourist Handbook to Southern Italy' is another of those 
plain , unpretending guides, which, likeCook's Coupons, are perhaps 
tiest suited for the mexperienced traveller, but to him will prove of 
more real service than the more voluminous and exhaustive manuals. 
It is as good a handbook as toiuists can desire."— Gnz/A^. 

Cook's Handbook to Venice. Price is. With Plan. 
Cook's Handbook to Florence. Price is. With Plan. 

"Cook's Handbooks to Florence and Venice form two handy little 
volumes full of reliable information."— T^An BulL 

Cook's Handbook to the Health Resorts of the 

South of France and the Mediterranean. Price is. With Map. 

Cook's Handbook for Egypt, the Nile, and the 

Desert. Price 68. With Five Maps. 

ook's Handbook for Palestine and Syria. Price 
jt\. 6d, With Four Maps. 

ook^s Guide to Paris, 'W\v\i"?\%xi ol ^ms. Price is. 



ALVEBTI8EMENT8. 
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GUIDE BOOKS, Ao—eontmued. 

Cook's Handbook for London. Full particulars of all 
pLices of interest, Railways, Omnibuses, Tramways, Steamers, 
Cab Fares, Churches, Chapels, Public Buildings, National 
Institutions, Museums, Picture Galleries, Law Courts, Theatres, 
Clubs and Club Houses, Banks and Bankers in London, Short 
Excursions in the Suburbs, Hotels, &c., &c. With Two Maps. 
Price 6d. ; cloth gilt, is. 

Up the Nile. To the First and Second Cataracts. With 
Maps. Price 6d. 

Programmes of Perse nally-Conducted and Inde- 
pendent Palestine Tours w^ith extensions to Egypt and 
the Nile. With Maps. Price 6d. 

Cook's Excursionist and Tourist Advertiser. Pub- 
lished at short intervals during the Season, in London, New 
York, and Brussels ; and contains Programmes and Lists to 
the number of looo Specimen Tours ; tickets for which are 
issued by Thos. Cook &*Son, with Fares by every Route. 
Price 2d., or by Post 3d. 

Cook's Continental Time-Tables and Tourists' 

Handbook. Contains the Time-Tables of the principal 
Continental Railway, Steamboat, and Diligence Companies, 
and includes EIGHT SECTIONAL Maps. Price is. 

L^Excursionniste Cook, Published monthly. Specimen 
Tours and Time Tables in French. Price 25 centimes. 



LONDON : 
THOS. COOK & SON, LUDGATE CIRCUS, B.C. 

WKST £.\D OFFICB-85, Pleea«llly (opposite St. James's Clmrrli). 

ST RAM D OFFlCB-445. West Strand. 

CRYSTAIi F tliACB-Tottrlst Gonrt. 

BIJSTOlf ROAD OFFICB-In flront of St. Pancras BtaUoa. 

BRANCH OFFICES J 



MANCHESTER— 61, Market Street 
LIVEBPOOL— 11, Kanelagh Street 
BIBMINQHAM— Stephenson Place 
WALSALL— P.O. Buildings, The Bridge 
WOLVEBHAMPTON— 27, Queen St. 
LEEDS— 1, Boyal Exchange 
BBADFOBD-8, Exchange, Market St. 
SHEPEIELD-Ohange Alley Comer 
NOTTINGHAM— 16, Clumber Street 
LEICESTEB-7, Oallowtree Gafce 
DUBLIN— 45. Dame Street 
EDINBUBGH— 9, Princes Street 



GLASGOW— 165, Buchanan Street 
•Dk-ora (9> Bne Scribe 

NICE— 15, Quai Massena 
COLOGNE-40, Domhof 
BBU8SEL8— 22, Galerie du Boi, Gale« 

ries St. Hubert 
GENEVA— 90, Bue du Bhone 
BOME— iB, Piazza di Spagna 
OAIBO— Cook's Tourist Pftyilion, Shep- 

beard's Hotel 
ALEXANDBIA-Cook's Agency 



CHIEF AMERICAW OFFIGB-«ei, BROADWAT, MBW TOBK. 
CHIEF OFFICB FOR IIirDIA-17. HOBMBT ROW, BOMBAY. 
CHIEF AVSTRAIiASIAlf OFFICB-THB BXCHAK«1&« W»<U^<^X^^«:«K« -^ 



12 AhVERTISEMESTS, 



TO EXCURSIONISTS AND TOURISTS. 



To mwM the nub at 'BmHwmj StAtkmi in yrocwnng Tidtfts aft the time of 
drpftftarp, MeMn . Tho#. Cook A Sow iieTe bem appointed Paaiengv Agents to 
the ReilflTAj Compeoiei, end the following TiekeU een be obtained at ANT 
TIMS at their Chief Office, LUDOATE CQtCUB, liOVDOV:— 

Midland Bailway.'All Ordinarj, Exeonion, and Touriit Ijdwta. 

Great Eastern Railway*— AU Ofdimuy and Towiii Tkktu, 

London, Brighton, and Sonth Ck)a8t Railwaj.^AIl Qrdinarf, £x- 
cunion, and Tourist Tickets. 

Great Western Railway.— AU Sxcoraion and Towisi TSi^ets. 

London, Chatham, and Dover Railway.— AH Ordinary, EzennioD, and 
Tourist Ticketf. 

The abore Tickets can be procured at any time, and will be dated to suit the 
eonrenience of the pai senger. 

TH08. COOK & SON. 

Chief Office— Lndgate Circus, London. 



Cook's Continental Time Tables and 

Tourist's Handbook. 



PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 

This work is arranged upon an entirely new plan, and 
contains the Time Tables of the principal Continental Bail- 
waj, Steamboat, and Diligence Companies, combined with 
much Information required by every Traveller. 

To be obtained at any of the Tourist Offices of 

THOS. COOK & 80J!r. 
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MIDL AND rai lway! 

THE DIBBCT ROUTE BETWEEN 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

Via SETTLE AND CARLISLE. 
A SPJSOIJ.L ffSBVIOB OF SXPSB8S TRAINS BETWEEN 

LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND QLASQOW, 

A a FECIAL SERVICE OF EZPBS83 TRAINS BETWEEN ~ 

LONDON ^ND LIVERPOOL 

(Via MATLOOK and the PEAK of DERBYSHIRE). 

Pai86iig«n trayelling by this Route pasa through the moit picturesque portion 
of the Peak of Derbyshire and the Vale of Matlock. 

DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN 

LONDON AND MANCHESTER 

(Via DERBY and MATLOCK). 

A SERVICE OF EXPRESS AND FAST TRAINS RUN BETWEEN 

LONDON, LEIGESTEB, NOTTINOHAM, DERBY, SHEFFIELD, 
8T0CKP0ET, LEEDS, and BEADFOBD, 

AT CONVENIENT HOUES DAILY. 

DAY OB FABLOUR OABB.— Fassengen holding First Class Tickets are allowed to 
ride in the Fnllman Parlour Oars attached to the Day Express Trains without extra Fay- 
ment. These Cars run daily between London (St. Panoras) and Liverpool, Manchester. 
Carlisle, and Olasgrow rt>spectiTely, and are warmed during the Winter months. A Special 
Attendant accompanies them, and they are fitted with Lavatory accommodation. PAR- 
LOIJB CABS CAN BE ENGAQED FOB SPECIAL PASTIES. 

DININa SALOON CABS.— Dining Cars are attached to the 5.0 p.m. train from 
London (St. Panoras) to Manchester, Xiverpool, Ac, and to the 5.0 p.m. train from 
Manchester to Lon^n (St. Panoras) into which Passengers from Liverpool, &e., can 
change at Derby. No extra charge beyond the sum payable for the dinner wUl be made. 

FULLIAAN BLEEFINa CABS.— The charges for berths in the Pullman Sleeping 
Cars, in addition to the First Class Railway Fare, are— between London and Qlasgow or 
Edinburgh, 8s. ; between London and Liverpool. 6s. ; London and Manchester, 5s. 

For Ladies travelling alone a aeparate Saloon is reserved in the Sleeping Cars. 

OMNIBnSEB.— Small Omnibuses, capable of carrying Six Persons inside and Two 
Outside, with the usual quantity of Luggage, are supped when preriously ordered, to 
meet the Express and other wincipal truns at the 8t. JPancras Station. The Omnibuses 
are also sent to the Hotels or Besidence of Parties leaving London by Midland Bailway, on 
application being made to the Station Master at St. Panoras, stating the train by which 
they intend to leave St. Pancras. The charge for the use of an Omnibus is One Shilling 
per mile (Driver and a reaeooable quantity of Luggage included), with a minimum charge 
of Three ShiUings. Two-bdne' Omnibuses ply between the St« Pancras Station and Hotel 
and Charing Cross and Waterloo Stations, in oonneotion with the principal through trains. 

All the Trains of the Midland Company convey First and Third Class Passengers at 
ordinary Fares. The Midland Company^s Trains arrive at and depart from the St. Panorae 
Station, London; the Midland Station, Banelagh Street, Liverpool; the Waverley Station, 
Edinbro' ; and the St. Enoch Nation, Glasgow. 

The MIDLAND QBAND HOTEL (one of ihelirgest Hotels in Eorope), containing 
upwards of 4^)0 Bed Bojms, with spacious Coffee Room, Beading Boom, and numerous 
Drawing Booms, has been erected by the Company at St. Panoras Terminus, and will be 
found replete with every accommodation. 

Dtrhy, 1884. JOHN NOBLE, G«^«bal Ma»ao— 



u ji-risTisziasTS. 

LOKCOM, CHATHA M, AND DO VER RAILWAY. 

LONDON AND PARIS, 



1wum:n —TUnrjUX won TXUm WILMfKS ASH UnWAXS ICXTT,. 






(SUXDATB nCLCDED) TO 

PARIS AND BRUSSELS, via DOVER AND CAUIS. 



um Ano fxpfifu uitviua to BELetati, etHUAKt, AKD TH£ rhihe. 



f=: ; :« 
8=1; KVi 









To honas. 



BOVAL MAIL ROUTE TO NORTH GERMANY. 
lit uuiiNKiBO' ARD n-niBwa. 

I,«tli>« Vl-iCrla, II.illK.ni VlMlant, Md I.n^t* mu BhWtfon», DAII.T, >t aU pjn. 
OfflMI irlMr* TBROnOB TIOXITI >Bd InfonutloB <ui ba obUliud :— 

iTjinMuilB ll'il«mil fUlMilT. I (IslDtiit-Kr J J HiaB8IlJ>--*!DmlKr. 

[lIHIII ■ WIK'NTlllXMIinhB. l.lu'lHaM OlnUI I K 

■hCIWWAIIIf, ufMU, WaMMmnA. | Mab 



ESmm'h I'lrrlUB, VliUrllt tlaU^'i gr'uuo 
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Gemtrai Steam Navigation Co,t Tit Lombard Strutt E,d and 14, Waterloo 

Place, London, S. W, 

GENERAL STEAM NAYI6ATI0N COMPANY. 

(From and to Irongate and St. Kathaxdne's Wharf.) 

IiOHDOM AHD BOU&OOHB. 

The Dolphin, Rhine, Cologne, Moselle, or Concordia. 
Fv«m IjOBdOB— Ahnost D*ily. From Boalofrne— Almost Daily. 

FABES.— London to fioulogne, lOs. and 78. ; Betom, 15a. 6d. and lis. London 
to Paria, available for three days, 258. 6d. s 2l8. ; 188. ; and 158. Betnm available for 
fourteen days, 408. 6d. ; 878. ; 33s. } and 248. 

*I.OMDOH AHO BATaS.~Swallow or Swift. 
From liOBdoa—Eyery Thnrsday. From Havre— Every Sunday. 
FABES.— Chief Cabin, 13s. ; Fore Cabin, 9s. Betum Tickets, 208. 6d. and 148. 

X.01ID0H & 08TEND, TKE RKIliE, & SWITZERLAHD. 

The Swift and Swallow. 
From liondon — Wednesday and Sunday. 

From Ostend— Tuesday and Friday. FABES.—Chief Cabin, 158. ; Fore Cabin, 
lOs. Betum Tickets, 238. and 158. 6d. 

LONDOH & AHTWSaV, TKE RKINE. A SWITZEHIiAND. 

The Hawk and Falcon. 
From liOndAn— Every Tuesday and Saturday. 

From Antwerp— £yery Tuesday and Friday. FABES.— Chief Cabin, 163.; Fore 
Cabin, lis. Betum Tickets, 258. and 178. 

IiOIIDOir AHO BAMBURO. 

Bittern, Kestrel, Libra, Iris, Rainbow, Martin, Virgo, Nautilus, or Alford. 
From I^ondon—Bvery Wednesday and Saturday. 

From Hamburff—Monday and Thursday. FABKS.— Chief Cabin, 40s. ; Fore 
Cabin, 208. Betum Tickets, 6l8. 6d. and Sis. 

LOHDON TO OPORTO, P0RTUO{kL, AND SPAIN. 

The Granton and Petrel. 
Departures from each end every three weeks. For dates see daily papers. 
FABES.— Chief Cabin, 848. ; Ladies, lOs. extra. 

LONDON AND BORDEAUX. 80UTK OF FRANCE, AND 

TBS PTRENES8. 

The Albatross, Qannet, or Lapwing. 
From liOndOB — Every Thursday. From Bordeaax— Every Friday. 

FABES.— Chief Cabin, 608. ; Fore Cabin, 408. Betum Tickets, lOOs. and 06s. 8d. 

LONDON AND THE ME1»ITERRANEAN. 

(Genoa, Leghorn, Naples. Messina, and Palermo.) 
Raven, Swan, Mallard, Redstart and Cormorant. 
From Iiondon.— Every alternate Wednesday. For further particulars apply at 
Chief Office, as above. 

LONDON AND EDINBVROK (Oranton Pier).~TheOsprey k Penguin. 

From liOndoa— Every Wedneeday and Saturday. 

From KdiBburirli (Granton Pier) .—Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FABES.— Chief Cabin, 22?. ; Fore Cabin, 16s. : Betum, 848. and 248. 6d. ; Deck 
(Soldiers and Sailors only), 10s. 

*LONDON AND BULL.— The Heron and Ostrich. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday from I«oatf on and Hull. FABES.— Saloon, 
88. ; Fore Cabin, 58. Betum Tickets, 12s. 6d. and Ss. 

^LONDON AND TARMOVTH. 
*RAM80ATE AND MULROATE. 

Betum Tickets are available for one month. Steward's Fees are included in the 

Fares. 
* Summer Passenger Services only. 

The abote smaigainents am sabjeottosnoh altoratloii ftom time to time astbeDlraoton majr 
iblnk neMflniy or deBlrahle. See Adyertlseme&ts In dally papen. 

For Bank Holiday Arrangiements, see Spedal Bills and AdTertiBements. 

THOS. COOK & SON, Agents. 



MmWm. 



ADVERTISBMBSTS. 



NEGBETTI & ZAMBBA'S 

TRAVELLERS' SCIENTIFIC REQUISITES 

Cgiiiiaiu and Sltteiii;litiij|i4at Jitstmn^nt ^titts 

To BXR UAJSaTT TSB QUSBV, S,R.E. TSB PXINCE OF WALSS, 

Ortatviieh and K«w Obi«rvatonti, andall OovtmmmtDepartmenU, 

HOl_BORN VIADUCT; 

Braaoliea at 46, OOBHHILL; and 122, RSaEHT STREET; 

PhBlDgniphlc Studio— CRYSTAL PALACE, &]d*nhain, London. 

£ t. J. 

* Pocket Aneroid Barometer, to ftmtell Teathai 8 8 

* IKtto, ditto, nith Altitude Boole £6 6b. Od, and 6 6 

* EinoonlBr QIubbb, for either LAND or SEA Serrioe, 

£2 2i. Od., £3 3«, Od. to 6 6 
Negretti ud Zunbra'i New Eicoonlu Teleioop« — 

Frioei in BroDie, witli Leather Cue ... £8 8i. Od. to 12 13 

Ditto, ditto in Alomininm £18 13b. Od. to 20 

The New BinocnUr U ipeoullj deugnedlbc Field, Militsr;, oi Huinn SorrioA 
Optioall;, ii of high power ; givei a large Geld of linr, kbunduiae of lixht, perfeet 
deflnitioni and aohioiiutio, ao tliat an; Colonr or Flag san be reoognued ^ lan( 
diitanoet. A OlaM, to be really lueful, ehaald poeseai meohaniaal atiengtli, and be 
hand; either on foot or in the laddle i these qnalitiea are Dn-aminanti; united in 
theSEWBINOODLAB. 

* TeloBoopeBi IStoZOmilea'range ... £44B.0d.wid 6 6 



P00E:BI THEBKOHBTEBS, SEXTAKTS, ATSD COHFAflSES, 

PailHlTIO 0OHPAUS8. CUVOHXTZBS, Sta, Ka. 

All Inatmment* wanaated ot the moat a«cniate oonabnotiaB. 

mnatzMM VriM limtm po«t«d &m to ur part td tka WoxU. 



* 2%€t*art to bt oifjMAlsf TH08. COOK t^ SOB'S 0)|E««,£M(rafe ( 
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UNDER CONTRACT WITH H.M. POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 

Despatch their Steamers, FROM LONDON (Gravesend) vid 
the Suez Canal, as follows : — 

EVERY WEDNESDAY, 12.30 P.M. 

For GIBRALTAR, MALTA, PORT SAID, SUEZ, 
ADEN and BOMBAY. 

EVERY ALTERNATE WEDNESDAY, 12.30 P.M. 

For COLOMBO, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, THE 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN. 

EVERY ALTERNATE THURSDAY, 12.30 P.M. 

For AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
TASMANIA. 

EVERY FOURTH SATURDAY, 12.30 P.M. 

For MARSEILLES, SUEZ, ADEN, and BOMBAY. 

Corresponding Steamers sail from BRINDISI with the Over- 
land Mails every MONDAY, from VENICE every THURSDAY, 
and from TRIESTE every fourth MONDAY, and from MAR- 
SEILLES every fourth TUESDAY. 

Loading Berth, ROYAL Albert Docks (Central Station). 

CHEAP RETURN TICKETS to India, China, Australia, 
and Egypt are now being issued. These Tickets can be made 
available for different periods and various routes, so as to afford 
Tourists an opportunity of visiting these countries. THREE 
MONTHLY RETURN TICKETS are also issued by the 
London Steamers to Gibraltar, Malta, and Marseilles. 

Company's Steamers call at Plymouth on the Homeward 
voyage only. 

For Rates of Passage Money and Freight^ and all other infor^ 
motion^ apply at the Company's Offices^ 

122, LEADEN HALL STREET, E,0. 

Branch Offices ('<>'^3as;^SSr*~^)f 26, OOOZSPUE 8TBEET, S.W.f 

24, BUS LEFELETIEB, FABIS; and 
7, BUS B0AILLE8, MABSEILLES. 

Passengers can be booked at any of the Offices of Thos. Cook d: Son. 
84. S 
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COOK'S EXCURSIONS, TOUES, 

GENERAL T MYELlTnG AB RMGEMENTS, 

TK0KA8 COOK AVD 80V, 

PIONEERS, LuuigBimton, and PromotcfB of the pnamptl ajtiii a of Toon 
•rtabluhed On 1£41) in Orwt Britain and Izeland, and on the Ckintii^^ 
Eoropa, an now gtwiag increaaed attention to Oidinary Tamyrflmy A ■ ■ mug ^ 
menta, with a Tiew to rendering them aa easy, pnetioaUe, and eooooadenl aa 
eircamstanoea will allow. Daring 48 yean moxe than sight xixxioire of 
TrareUen hare Tiaited near and diatant plaoee nnder their aznagementB ; aad 
their ajatem of Tioketo now pvoridea for Tiaiting the chief pointa of intexeat 
in the Foor Qnartera of the Globe. 



Tonrlst TlCkito tu BidlaBd Sonta iaaoed bj THOMAS COOK mad BOM 
to Deri>7fthire, Yorkshire, LencMhire, Moceeambe Baj, Isle of Man, Sootlaad, 
Ireland, Ac. ; aleo Chesp Ezenrskm Tickets to sad from London. 

Coidc'i EngUtfi Lake Tovn oorer all pointa of Intereat, inclnding> Win- 
dermere, Conistoti, Unswater, Derwentwster, Bydsl, and Gcssmere Lskea. Aim^ 
Coadies sad Osrrisge Ezcarsions to Tisit all principal plsces. 

Coolfi Wait of Bngland Toon, combining Baflwaj, Coach, and Steamer 
to erery point of interest b e t wee n Bristol sad the Land's Bnd. The Tickete axe 
prepared in Coupon form, and can be iasoed in oombinstion, to meet the reqnireiiiemts 
of the Tourist. Bote! Coupons sre slso issoed for First Glass Hotels in the I>ietriet. 

Oook'i Seotdh Toun oorer all pointa of Tonriat intereat in SooOaad, 
Obsn, Stafla, looa. Isle of Skye, Caledonian Osaal, Kyies of Bute, the Troesaeha, the 
Highlands, the Lake District, Bdinbnxgh, etc. ; sad can be need in a similar manner to 
the Lrisk Tours. 

Cook'a liUOk Tonnk^ThoniM Cook and Mtm. iaane Tooriat Tioketa to and 
through all parts of Irelsad, hiolnfling the Gisnf s Causeway, Belfast, Dublin* Galwaj, 
Loch Erne, the Lakes of Killam^j, etc. Th^ can be used in connection with Tickets 
from London, or saj town on the Midland Bailway. 

Cook'a Tiiduta to Paris are ayailable by the Shortest and Cheapest 

Bontes, and by Dorer and Calais. 

Cook's Swiss Tloksto are available by every Bonte, and Cover every 
part of the Oonntry. Thomas Cook and Son are the only Authorised Agents of every 
Swiss Railway, Steamboat, and Diligenoe Company. Every Alpine route is included in 
their arrangements. 

Cook's Itallsn Tldieta provide for every Eoute to and through Italy, and 
arc offered at great Bednctlons in Fsres. 

Cook's Tours to Holland, Belgium, and the Bhlne, are arranged upon a 

most oomprehensiTe basJs, Tiokets being prorided for every Scute, for single and 
return jonroeys, and for Circular Tours, Breaks of journey are allowed at all places of 
interest. 

Oook'M Personslly-conduoted Tours have become a most popular feature 
' in tboir arntngements. Parties axe orgasAxed.^ loave London weekly during the eecuon 
tor Switzerland, Germany » Italy, and TazVoua vueVa ol >iXiA^<nMiaafitD\« 
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« 

OooK's ExGussiovs AVD TouBS— oontuitMcU 

Tbe steam Vavlgatlon of tlio Nile is oommitted by the Khedive Govern- 
ment entirely to Tliomai Cook and Son. The Steamen (vie only ones on the Kile) 
ply between Gairo and the First Gataraot (dOO miles), and the Second Oataraot (810 
miles). Tickets oan be bad, and Bertha secured, at any of Oook'l OfflOOf . 

Tours to Palestine are rendered easy, safe, and eoonomioal, by the 
superior arrangements of Thomas Ck>Ok and Son. Tney are therefore prepared to 
condaot largre or small parties in the most comfortable manner through the oountrri 
to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, tbe Jordan, Damascus, Sinai, etc. The parties oan be 
so fixed as to go independently or under personal management any time between 
October and April. 

Turkey, Oreeo^ the Lerant, eto.— Thomas Oook and Son are now pre- 
pared to issue Tickets b^ any line of Steamers, to any port touched by tiie Austeian 
Lloyd's, Messageries Mantimes, and Bubattino Co.'s Steamers. 

India, China, etc.— Thomas Ck)ok and Son are the Agents of the principal 
Steamship Oompanies of the world, and are prepared to issue Tickets from Qraves- 
end, Venice, Ancona, Ctonoa, Naples, and Brindisi, to Alexandria, Aden, Bombc^, 
Calcutta, Smgapore, Kong Kong, Shanghai, or any other point in India or Ohina. 

Algerian Tours.— Thomas Oook and Son issue Tickets by any route 
to Algeria, and over the Algerian Bailways and Diligence routes, 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark.— Thomas Oook and Son now issue 
Tourist Tickets by all pnncipal Bailways and Steamers for the most interesting parts 
of Scandinavia. 

Round the World.— Thomas Oook and Son are prepared to issue a direct 
travelling Ticket for a journey Bound the World by Steam, available to go either West 
or East. 

Cook's Hotel Coupons, ayailable at nearly eight hundred first-class Hotels 
in various parts of tbe world, can be had by travell^ purchasing COOk'S Touxlst 
Tickets, guaranteeing them first class accommodation at fixed and r^rular prices. 

Passages to America and Canada are secured by Thomas Cook and Son 

for all the chief lines of Steamers. Arrangements are made for Tours through America, 
giving a choice of more than 200 Single and Tourist Tickets . 

Thomas Oook and Son's General Travelling Arrangements are so widely 

extended, that they can supply Tickets to almost any point that Tourists may wish to 
visit, in many cases at reductions, many ranging from twenty-five to forty^ve per cent, 
below ordinary feures. The regular Travelling Ticket beins issued in all cases printed in 
English on one side, and in the language of tiae country where it is used on the other, 
and it contains all the information the traveller needs. 

Policies of Insurance against accidents of all kinds, by land and sea, 
are effected through the Office of Thomas Oook and Son, as Agents of the " Ocean 
Bailway, and (General Accident Assurance Company, Limited." 

Programmes can be had gratuitously, on application at the (Mces of 
Thomas Cook and Son, or by post, in return for stamps covering postage. 

Cook's Ezoursionist and Tourist Advertiser is published at short interrals, 
price 2d., post-free, 3d., and contains programmes and lists to the number of nearly 
one thousand specimen Tours. Tickets for which are issued by lliomas Oook and 
Son, with fares by every Boute. 

Cook's Continental Time Tables and Tourist Handbook, with Eight 

Sectional Maps, price Is. Published monthly. 

Cook's Handbook for London. Price 6d. ,• in cloth, Is. With Two Maps. 



THOMAS OOOK & SON, 

Oliief Office : Ludgate OirooB, Fleet Street, LondoiLx ^xQ. 
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THE IDLAHD GRAHD HOTEL, 

ST. PA5CRAS STATION, LONDON. 

The LARIiEST aid FIIEST HOTEL IB Oe Kiigiiti 

j|« ateejptwnaUjf Ikealtiy mmd wumt denraiU Beaidemee frr 

to 



R. ETZHHSBERGER, Manager. 

Coavenient OMNIBUS SE RVIC E betwoen the Hocei— West Ea4 
Cluunn^ Ooss, and the Scnuid — ftot. Si. rntmding Vuitixs hbj also 
the Company's ooe-bone Omiihmes to meet them on azmal at anj 
Tennums, mving much trouble and grpenac. 

ETZEN.SBERGER*S PATENT Doofafe-actkia COFFEE and TEJ 
FILTERS, for ban. bocds, steamshipc, etc., are ikht osed on all the IcaJi i 
5keamship lines, and ia 6auckas hoteis. For parucnlars^ *PP^ to B. 
Etzcmsbcsgek ft Co. 

13, St, AMt>tcw't Stieit, HoLBOsar C»cus^ LONDON, E.C.. aad at 



THOS- COOK & SON'S 

FOREIGN BANKING & MONEY EXCHANG 

DEPARTMENT. 

Chief Offtoe-LUDQATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 



Foreign Monief Exchanged at most Adyantageoos BaU 
Drafti and Circnlar Notes Issued and Cashed. 






Meiin. THOS. COOK ft SON have added the above Department to th 
ULbliihed Touriit busineMi in order to more ftilly meet the requirements 
numerotu patxQOM, 
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AVRANCHBS. 

HOTEL DB FRANCE. 

Proprietor, BIOLB PINBAV. 

First^lasa Establishmant— well situated, and yery comfortable. Table d'hote. 
Saloons for families. Piano. Smoking and billiard-rooms. Qarden attached to 
the HoteL Moderate prices. English spoken. Omnibus from the Hotel to aU 
trains. CooVi HoM Coupona aeeepttd, 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DB HOLLANDE, 

AND DEPENDANCE AU BEAU SEJOUB. 
A. BOSSLBR, Proprietor. 

This favonrite and first-dass Hotel, situated near the Enrsaal, Promenade, and 
Theatre, commands one of the most charming views in Baden. The Hotel and 
Dependanoe consist of 100 sleeping apartments, elegant sitting-rooms, and a garden 
for the nse of visitors. Extensive and airy dining-room, ana a comfortable pabUc 
sitting-room, with piano and library. It is condncted under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Proprietor, who endeavours, by the most strict attention and 
exceedingly moderate prices, to merit the continued patrona«e of English and 
American visitors. Ei^lish and American Newspapers. The Table d'hote of this 
Hotel is reputed of the best quality in Baden. Fixed moderate chaises for eyvrj' 
thing. Booms from 2s. and upwards. Cook's Hotel Coupons accepted, 

BELLAGIO (Lake of Como). 

HOTELS GRANDE BRETAGNE 

AVD DBPB170ASCB 

VILLA SERBBLLONI. 

Proprietors, Messrs. METER and ARRIGONI. 

First-class Hotels, with all modem comfort, situated in the best position on the 
Italian Lakes. Large Park, Qarden, and Pleasure Grounds belonging to the 
Hotel. English Church Service. Moderate prices. 
Cool^s Hotel Cottpom aoeepted, 

BOLOGNA. 

HOTEL BRUN. 

Proprietor, J. B. FAAMX. 

This establishment, which can be highly recommended, is very conveniently 
situated for the accommodation of Tourists, Omnibuses plying between the Hotel 
and the Bail way Station. The attendance is good, the apartments clean and com- 
fortable, and the prices reasonable. Large and small apartments. Dining, 
smoking, reading, and billiard-rooms. Table d'hote every day. English spoken. 
Boloffna is a convmient point for visitixig Bavenna^ ot for oreajdng the journey to 
Brindisi. The Sotel Coufiont qf Me$$r$, Cook and San aeeepted here, 

BONN. 

GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE BHINE. 

Proprietor, A EBMBKBIL. 

First-dass Hotel of European repute; largely patronised by English and 
American families. Situation unequaUed— facing the Bhine, Seven mountains, and 
Park, near Landing Place and Bailway Station. Beautiful gardens, ladies' saloons, 
reading and smoking-rooms. Warm and cold baths. Highly recommended. 

Oooi^e Hotel Coupons oecepteA, 



n cosmsESTAL eotels. 



GBAND HOTEL DE FRANCE. 



Bat^ tbocoiVUj rvfMired, qdcndid^ ctosted a I!k«± of the 
'orLtLe - - - - - - 



Thtmin\, th« Port, tke Bonne^ the oentre of 
for kdiet. "Fnadinf ^ooa ; ■notfng-ioom ; rMtaanat; diaiuf - r o o Mii, the 
Bordeuiz. 90 roooBtt, frooi 8 ftmnoi opwarda. Bftth xooow oe cub 
BdfWB pttpcn, 4c Ererj \aagn»^ trpoiken. 

CboIt'* ' 



HOTEL DE LA POSTB. 

Propittor, H. TIULUn. 
Tliic ezcdleat — taWIAmimt, titsated Rue FoMe anx Loopa, will be foiled 



eODTenient to rlMton whopriM rlwiBliiyei and eumfort. It is fcry sidbeteBtaaI|y 

czMUent oBie 



fumUhedt ha» as czMUeni naiahm, tatd duplaja ereiy attiwtkM to 
timrgm Uimg aodente. It la weD attoatad for tonriata deainms of 
themaelvaa faoBiliar with the principal ofajeeta of intareat in the Balgii 
and the Landlord win be fonndwilHn^ to afford ere^r ***'^— fi*^**» ie hia 




Proprietor apaaka EerUab, Fneeh, OeaBaa, Dntch, and Italiae. Oandbiw to 
from the aCatioa. Tlu Htid Caupmi$ €f Mman. Coefc aad Son meoa^Ud her*. 



BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DU GRAND MIROIR. 

Proprletor» Mr. JULD DOURDT. 

A weD-eoBdneted and old-eatebHahed hotel, aitnated Bne De la Mnnti^Be, 28; 
baa an ezcellent zepiitation for ita general ooonfort, deanlineaa, a up erior aoeoaaaao- 
dation, and Terr iBoderate ehargea. The Laedlord apeaka Eo^lidi, Franch, Dotdi, 
aadOenna. fTianllinana mnnt tbr traiaaaf tlm Tffiinl aail Miili nialinea 

Tks BaUl Coupmu ^ Utmrt, Cook amd Son an a cj c ipf a f Jbcrc. 



BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE AND HOTEL 

DE FLANDRE. 

Both flnt^kaa Hotela, in the beat and heatthieat aitimtioB of the town 3 veer 
the Kisf'a Palaee, orerlookinff the Park and the Place Bpyale. Mwerj dewmble 

aeeommodation. 

B. DBBMEL, P i opi'ie log . 
Addreaa lettera or telagrama— Hotel Belle Yne or Hotel Fhadre, Bmaaela. 

Co€^8 CowponM aeeoploA. 

COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDS. 

Proinletor, Mr. K KftOVB. 

The Hot«l de HoDande ia delightfully aitnated oppoafte the atartin^ and liLTwii^iy 
place of the Bhine Steamera, asd bj the new thorooifnifue only three minntea fiom 
^he Bailway and C<ithedral, oppoaite the New Bergiach mirkiarh Bailwaj Station. 
'rotfera from ita belredaret Mult in the Terandaa^e, aa well aa fram ita windowa, 
"^ ftnaat view of the Bhine. and a panonuna of Cologne. A perfect CMaUe 
Ive aerrante— and moderate chanea. Omnibaaea and private Garriagee 

I to the Hotel* BflUarda aad Beading Booma. TekphoDe eorzeepondence 

Poft and Telegraph. Lifta. Now the diieet way oat to the Qnai. 

CooVb dmpoM accepted. 
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COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DISCH, 

Lt bbidge stbeet. 
Propn«tor, Mr. J. 0HRI8T0PH. 

This first-class well-known Hotd is most centrally sitaated close to the Cathe- 
dral, the Central Sailway Station for Berlin, Paris, Brassels. Calais, and Bonn 
BailwajB, the Quay of the Bhine Steamers, the new Tubular Bridge over the Bhine, 
Ac. Superior accommodation and comfort will be found here for families, tourists, 
and frentlemen passing through Cologne «« rouH to or returning from the lihine» 
the North of Germany, Ac. The Hotel omnibus conveys passengers to and from 
the Bailway Stations. Only Hotel possessing Hydraulic Lilt. 
Co<rik*< Cbttpon» ace§pU&. 

CHAMOUNIX. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES AND 

D'ANGLETERRE. 

Proprietor, J. CRBPAUX. 

Houses of the first class; recommended to Families for their comfort and 
irreproachable cuisine. These Establishments are newly furnished. Situated near 
to the English Church, the Post Office, and the Tel^praph. Splendid view of Mont 
Blanc. Knglish Qardens. Various languages spoken. 

Oool^s Coupon* aec«pttd. 

DAMASCUS (Syria). 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Froprlttor, PIBTftO PAULIOEVICH. 

This Hotel is in the best situation in Damasious for business, and five minutes 
f ifom the station of the Diligence to Beyrout. 

Oook*9 Coupon* aeetptti, 

DAVOZ PLATZ (Canton des Grisons). 

HOTEL AND PENSION BELVEDERE. 

J. 0. COBSTBB, Froprlotor. 

Large flrstsslass Hotel, in the celebrated valley of Davos, 5200 feet above the sea 
leveL Particularly recommended to English Tnvellers fcnr its ezoeUent cuisine, 
comfortable rooms, and sanitary arrangements (draining and ventilation on the 
most improved principles), combined with most moderate oharg^es. Pension given 
for a week's stay. Bnglif^ Church Service in the Hotel the whole season (June to 
April). Cook's Coupons aecepttd, 

. ■■ ^ ■■ . ■ I 

DIEPPE 

GRAND HOTEL DU NORD et DB LA REINE 

VICTORIA. 

L. DBLATTRB, Proprtotor. 

Englirii Family Hotel, Quai Henry IV. Opposite the Newhaven Steamers, 
dose to the Sea. Highly recommended to FamUles desiring to make a long stay. 
Special annuigeimentr for the winter, from Ootobv till June. Szoellent Bnvliah 
and French cooking. Omnibus to and from the Baihraj Station. Ohible d'hi>tes >k 
six o'clock. Beetauxant& la carte at any time. First-rat* Eitablidunent. ' 

O00V9 CoupouM aeetpitd. 



fiwnvsxT^a^ j&rsoL 
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f^^xHt^ TiCr^^ JTT ZCi 








.^^A^ ^OUEL, 



^v<^ /Mf/^ fkA Ht4 ^M :MfMr, 4^. #iign<<i. 













frJI'/ fftntt fvftt^ffH^ tff Mf^ft^i, WV^W 4Wp ^W ^PP^^Wp mttwr 




UMAMM irOTKL DE RUSSIE AND 
AN(iM)'AMKf(IOAN HOTEL 

Iff.," Hf «i»WMf Hfrt»»*f M*4«*rti| (^ Mi»«rt«»»l(|ii rwrliL of fTMtMfc ooaranienGeto 
mh. llfMtNlKHitNft VMHVff HN iMi ImkiHi Mtd Uttui UlMO, Sofliili tpoken. 

fH» HuM tfrnpHnn h/ Mmr*. (/Mfc «ni Ban urs aec^ptid htr$^ 
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~^ GENEVA. 

HOTEL DB LA MBTROPOLB. 

(Property of the Hotel Society at Cbamoimlx.) 

This splendid firslrolass Hotel is situated on the Lake of Oeneva, facing the English 
Gardens, where the Band plays three times a week in summer. Newbr furnished 
and fitted up. Good cuiame. Beduoed prices for prolonged stay. Information 
concerning mi>s to Chamounix and its environR can be obtained in the office Lift, 
with all latest improvements, including safety-datch. Bath-room on each floor. 

Cook* 8 Coupons accepted at th%$ SoUl, and at all the HoteU of the Society, viz. .—Hotel 
Metropole, Geueva ; Hotel Imperial, Chamounix ; Hotel Boyal, Chamounix. 

GENOA. 

HOTEL DB LA VILLE. 

Proprietor, H. ENOEL. 
Beautifully situated in the centee of the town,overlookiDg the sea and the environs. 
Highly recommended, especially to English and American travellers. Omnibus 
waiting for all trains. Hydraulic Lift, with Safety Apparatus. 

GRAND HOTEL ANdTbNSION ANGLAISE, 

NERVI (near G^NOA). 
Delightful Winter Residence. Same Proprietor. CooVe Ooupone aeeepted, 

GENOA. 

BUFFET AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 

Proprietor, T. ANTONIO. 

Table d'hote for all direct trains. Dejeuners and Dinners k la Carte, at flxed 
prices, at all hours. Provisions for voyage. 

Coofe'f Coupons accepted. 



GRINDELWALD. 

HOTEL DB L'OURS. 

Proprietor, T. BOSS. 

Cook*§ Coupone accepted. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL DB L'EUROPB. 

Proprietor, Mr. HAEPfiU GUTEB. 

This splendid and admirably conducted establishment, in the finest situation of 
the town, near the railroad and post-office, commands, by its charming position, the 
best view of the promenade, the Castle, and the mountains: and offers, by its 
superior arrangements, the comfort of the apartments, and careful and civil attend- 
anoe, all desiraDle attractions to TraveUers. Ladies' sitting-room and weU furnished 
readmg-room. Hot and cold baths, &c. The charges are moderate, and persons 
desirous of visiti^r the environs will receive every attention. Omnibus meets every 
train. The Motel Cot^pone of Meeers, Cook and Son are aeeepted here. 



w «arj»T>TAL jsvnjs. 



HOTEL VICTORIA. 




HOTEL D E S A L P E S. 








IK/rEL DC CYGXE (Swas). 

W^ji/iiAm, iHiA itf i/ mt mii^u ^ Urn Ai«A «Mpv« W lot IUip» miA ^Ater 

K//yMUr n *»^ m Mit fA it f^ ^tu U^ armfi]/ U\\fmm4 awifcui^. ToavMs tr 

n/Um urn «#« ^»f^tt4 Vy cAt* ^44Mir mi«tif^t4 M0i*0 ttut^fa. Esffiiii ■ 
f^r/^ntior- V>^*m i%f«»iiiut TMtMM mA Hm fUUi Oomfom <d mmmm. Cook 

1^4*4 Wm m*t htf kttA \ufwtt. ^ 

MACOM. 

(i It A NO HOTEL DB L'BUROPE. 

Fr^prMMT, nXPfE BATlUXiBO. 

|^^»i-4:(iMw H//i«li 4y4 wf(*ut4wfr<MBtti«lS^tetfoa« Intcrpfeler, OwaaSknam. An 
f iri^^ »(^/|r Hi Urn HJut^m I^M^m, 



MAYBNCB. 

II T K L D B HOLLAND E. 

froprlttOTf, MMMTf. KLBDIAIT ASd fTOEOKICBT. 

TlitN wniikiittWH m4 f«rourit« Hotel i« fitoAUd oppodto the hiuUiig.pUoe of 
Mi«« lihifiM NiMUMMrif, hM hmv Um tftUvrftf IM«tion, And is one of tlM beirt <m the 
lili^M* for ihi* mummmfiAM/Uni td KnvU«li FiMAiUM and TovrisU. Tb« Pioprieton 
IMV4I iiKwly fumitflMtd tb« Hotel throticbout, and hop*, bf mmolitingftttentUm 

Fiiw/4«ffiite iffUmu, to m«rii thu i»fivroni«« f*t EngUMi TntveUen. The Hotel 
Rwudii A MUM vWw <i( tiM libiiMi, M»d wUt b« ionnawif oonTABtentfoi Yi«item. 
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MEIRINQBN. 

HOTEL DU SAUVAGE. 

Propitotor, H. B. BAUD EBEB80LD. 

An old established Hotel aiid Boarding House, situated opposite the Alpbacli 
and the Beidienbaoh, of which there is a fine protmect from the Hotel. Splendid 
yiew of the Glaeier de Bosenlaui, Enoelshomer, Wellhom, Ac. The Alnbaon Falls 
are illuminated erery evening throughout the season. The Hotel has oeen newly 
srranged, and can boast of excellent service and moderate teites. An English 
Church is situated in the large and beautiful garden of the Hotel. English, French, 
and German newspapers. Buliard-room ; warm and cold baths. The Hotel forms 
a good head'Quarters for tourists desirous of making short excursions in the neigh* 
bourhood. Telegraph and Post Office fadnsr the HoteL 
The Hotel Coupons of Mtatvt, Cook and Son aooeptad "here. 

MILAN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE MILAN. 

Proprietor, F. SPATZ. 

First-class Hotel. The only house at Milan which possesses a hjdrauliclift. 
Near the road to the Central Station, the ScAla Grand Theatre, Victor Emanuel 
Gallery, the Cathedral, Telegraph, and the Breda Palace of Fine Arts. Post Office 
and Bailway Agency at the Hotel. 

Cook's Cowpfms acce/piedL, 

-^ ^ r^ ^ ^^»— r— M-^-i-M^^^M-fc M i l I.I I I -I --- | ■ - - - 

MILAN. 

HOTEL DE L'EUEOPE. 

COBSO YITTOBIO EMANUELB, 9 and 11. 

Proprietor, EN. MABOIOVVI. 

Situated near the Cathedral, the Scsla Grand Theatre, Victor Emanuel Gallery, 
Telegraph, and Poet Office. Apartments overlooking the Corso and Garden. 
Table d'hote, restaurant, reading-room, foreign newspapers, and smoking-room. 
Omnibus to tne Station. 

Cool's Coupons accepted, 
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MONTE CARLO. 

HOTEL DBS ANGLAIS. 

Proprietor, L. FBZBEBT. 

Magnificent position in the Public Gardens, facing the Casino and the Sea, full 
south. Excellent cooking. Patronised by the Nobifitv and QenXxj, Table d'hote 
aod restaurant, reading and smoking-room, English billiard table. Terms moderate. 

Choice Heiel Coupone aeeepted, 

NAPLES. 

HOTEL OHIATAMONE AND METROPOLE. 

Proprloton, p. PBBBABIO and BABBU. 

This newly-constructed Hotel is sitiiated in a splendid position in yiew of 
Vesuvius and the Gulf, and is ospable of givii^ the best accommodation to 100 
visitors. Also an American Bestaurant. 

Holders of Cook's Coupons stsjylngat this Hotel are allowed the gratuitous il 
of the ^aflNsaia BsIA, annexed to uie Hotel, and which is the only one in Ital|r« 



9 CGBPnSESTAL BGTMI8, 

VKUBA0SKV, SCBAFFKAUSKV, WAIAJS of die RHIMB. 

HOTEL SCH WEIZER HOF, 

^m WALLS OF THK SHISZ» 




L05D05 AND NEW YORK HOTEL. 

FLICS DC HATKX. A^nimmf CockTm 



W«n4awwa to B»i^A Vii 



PARIS. 

THE HOTEL SAINT PETEBSBOFRG. 

F. 
Hf )mt »» d gfy> — «t <iif m mi n, hge ■■■ ■■ ii i h>^ W«a added, —a it is 




tWir pctroMff* win 

4Md wtoM ol tk« bMi qambtf.' Ciril 

forte d bcflM tA werj 



RIVA. 

GRAND HOTEL DU SOLEIL 

froprl«tar, A. TftAFFEUJHi. 

OmxA Hoi«l and P«nHoii, st BiT» Lac de Oaxd*. Fixst-dus. Situated on the 
lake, with a fardeo and bathe. Bn^ith, French, Itahaa, and Gennaa newspapers. 
Moderate pension eharf ee. Open all the year round. 

C9ol^$ C0Ufcn§ aeetfM, 
STOCKHOLM (Sweden). 

GRAND HOTEL. 

Propfl«tor, B CADIEB. 

This esofllent flnt^tlass Hotel, oonstmoted in 107^ is most heautifallj situated 
la the front of the Hurboar, and commands a splendid Tiew of Stockholm and its 
marronodings. Four hundred bedrooms, dinin«-room, reading-room, baths, caf^; 
hllllards, steam eleratorSi Ac. Serrants speak aU languages. Omnibus meets 
j9fwy train. Th* Bot$l Ooup^tu ofMumn, C&ok and Son org aectpted, 

HOTEL IyDBBRG. 

QVSTAF ADOLFS SQtTABB. Proprietor, B. CADIEB. 

it-clasf Hotel. One hundred and fifty bedrooms. Bestaurant. Caf d^ 




CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 2d 



STRASBOURG. 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE DE PARIS, 

Proprietor, L. 08TBBMANN. 

Cook'9 CkmponM aco»pUd, 



TRIBERG (Black Forest). 

SCHWARZWALD HOTEL. 

Proprietor, L. BnoUNOEB. 

Station, Triberg; nitnated on a charming height, 9000 feet ahore sea level, near 
a rommtio cascade of many falls, with pork-like extensive promenades, and magni- 
ficent flr-tree forests, commanding splendid views. It recommends itself bj the 
elegance and greatest possible ooinfort of its arrangements for all visitors who seek 
refined recreation or health. English, French, and German spoken. Post and 
Telegraph in the Hotel. 

CooVi Hottl Oaupont aeetpUd, 

TRIBERG (Black Forest Railway). 

LION HOTEL. 

F. FOBTWANGLEB, Proprietor. 

Situated near the celebrated Waterfalls. Magnificent dining-room. Bestanrant. 
Breakfast and reading*rooms. Excellent cuisine. Post and Telegraph offices in 
the Hotel. Omnibus to every train. Only place where carriages and horses can be 
got. French and English spoken. Hodeorate pension prices from the months of 
May, June, and September. Table d'hote at one and five. 

Oooftf « OtmiMnw oooeptsd. 

TURIN. 

HOTEL TROMBETTA. 

IK THE FINEST QUABTEB OF THE TOWN, via Boma Place St. Charles, in 

view of the Porta Nuova Station. 

Proprietor, LEOPOLD BAQUONL 

Apartments for families, and elegant well-furnished rooms for single gentlemen. 
Conversation, reading, and smoking-rooms. Excellent aocommodaaon, combined 
with reasonable terms. Foreign newspapers. Baths. Omnibuses at the station. 
Arrangements made for a protracted stay. Cook's Coupons acc«pt«d. 

^~ VENICE. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Kanagen, MAZZBTTA, moOTTI and Oo. 

This first-dass establishment is most centrally situated, dose to the PiAsio S. 
Maboo (without crossing a single bridge), the principal theatres and 6hu»shes. 
The Hotel Yiotoria, entirely rebuilt and improved, contains 180 bed-rooms, laige 
and small apartments, furnished with every modem requisite. Beautiful public 
sitting-rooms, smoking and bilUaxd-rooms, table d'hote, oaths, fto. Oharses oon- 
siderably more moderate than in any other first rate estahlishroent in the dty. 
Every fsdlity aiforded for excursions in gondolas to the various parts of the d^. 
Qondolas from the Hotd meet all trains. 

Jft« EaM OoapoM ^ M—n. Cook and Sm tun aeetpttd h§r€. 



>l OK^rn^ETJAL mOfSWKM. 



Oil AND H9TKL DTT RHDf. 



i:.! ««w*KU«r 

-vv sm JC.wmmk matt y rma u fc. ji— w» tf '«bu» JMmsfiiL 
1 IvnutiA iMrf v^^l. ivrwmmt. s«v? •rtnamnnifiHSMa. li 





IK/TKLS MOXT ROSE, MONT CERVIX, 

AXD ZERMATT. 



ixj, tb^ HlfTKh Kfrr EL-ALP » fa « U—lil iS mdamltiom 
**«, ^n'j^9A*A uy » m*4 Um^. (fymiA Icr tfce fnai liaDe Jjdtr 1. Two 



ZURICH. 

HOTKL BELLE VUE AU LAC. 

U,M iMk^, t¥tttimttiAM, hf Un cfanmnlny pcnitfoB, tli« best view of the laike asd the 
Alf/«/ »w4 '/^«f«, f/y tUf twi^erMr Mmmfm»«utm, fke ooaifort of tbe apsrtacBtB, and 
« ««rWwl iim4 «fv)l (Mtltfniliuiee, «J1 deebmble attncttooe to tnTellen. I«idie^ 
t»iiiu*n-ff**rtft nu^ w«ll farui«b«4 reidiof-roome. One hmiditsd and twea^-flve 
i»MfM#Mr»t4(. VtmMUm annnmrnento nude for famjliee. N.B.— The Belle Yoe 
li^/lUff )M »f iiMl4f4 <{I//«mp Ut the JiSke. To aroid anr mietalre be sore to ask for the 
** \W\\m Vtut un l,m'." AdraotaifMij-'Ktoiie Btaircaee to the top of the Hotel; 
^UtS^ttfUtrtt ON ih« ttmrih fUttitt wt^rlr all tbe rt^naa of the Hotel afferinff a Tiew of 
f Un tMktt Mint A ipit. iSMtfM. Ct*t}k ana Hf/n'B Hotel Coupont aeeepted. 




All Communications relating to Adver- 
tlsomonts In COOK'S TOURIST HANDBOOKS 
to bo addressed to THOMAS COOK & SON 
(Advertisement Department)^ Tourist Offices^ 
Ludgate CIrouSi London. 
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MEDAILLE D' ARGENT ItHE CLASSE \ L'EXPOSITION DE 1867. 



JACOB FR&RE8, 

QUIMPEB, I ST. MALO, 

8, SUR LE PARC \j RUESt VINCENT 

(i Cdt^ del Hate! delEp^). \ ' /n U L OL. ¥ 1 11 UI^H I 



ca^iegiT^g B^ETeNNEg. 



Vieox IJCeubles. 
Geramiqne Ancienne. 
Vieilles Geintures. 
Vieuz Tabliers. 
Fen-Bas. 



Antiqnit^s. Fonpees. 



Broderies Bretonnes. 
B^bes de Chambre. 
Gilets. Gonssins. 
Tapis de Table. 
Gabans. Fantonfles. 



SMOKING JACKET. 



Broderies Bretonnes 



SUR 



Yetements de Gbambre. 



COSTUMES BRETONS 



POUR 



TRAYESTIS. 



NOTICEtoGENTLEMEN TOURISTS. 

See in our Shop the Interior of a Farm in Brittany. 



DB. J. COLLIS BUOWNE'S GHLOBODTN] 

QOUOHS, 

QOLDS, 



y^STHMA, 

gBONCHITIS. 



iB. J. COLLIS BBOWNE'S CHLOBO- 
DYNE. — This wonderful remedy 
WEB discovertid bj Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE, and the wordCBiX)BODTHB 
coined bj him expresslj to deagna,te 
it. There never has been a remedy 
■o Tastly beneficial to ■ofleriDg hn- 
manity, and it ia a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they ahoald 
not be imposed upon by haying imita- 
tions pressed upon them on account 
of cheapness, and as beinir the same 
thinfir. Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOBODTNB is a totally distinct 
thing from the spurious comi>ounds 
called Chlorodyne, the use of which 
only ends in disappointment and 
failure. 

IB. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLOBO- 
DYNE. — Vioe-Chancellor Sir W. 
PAOK WOOD, STATED PUBLICLY 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
BBOWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY the 
INVENTOB of CHLOEODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defendant 
was deliberately untrue, and he re- 
gretted to say it had been sworn to.— 
See The Timet, July 13th, 1864. 

B.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLOBO- 
DYNE is a LIQUID MEDICINE 
which ASSUAGES PAIN of BVBHY 
KINDj^ affords a calm, refreshing 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, and 
INVIGORATES the NEEV0U8 
SYSTEM when exhausted. 



DR. J. COLU8 BBOWNE'B CHLOfl 
DYNE is the 



QBEAT SPECIFIC FOB 

QHOLEBA, DYBENTEBY, 
QLABBHCEA. 

The GENERAL BOABD 
HRALTH, London, BEPORT that 
ACTS as a CHABM , one dose gei 

rally iufflfiieiit. 

Dr. GIBBON, Arnur Medil 
StaffjCalcntta, states : " TWO DOS] 
COMPLETELY CUBED MB 
DIARRH(EA.'* 

DR. J. COLLIS BBOWNE'S CHLOB 
DYNE rapidly cuts short all attacks 

gPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERLA. 

B. J. COLLIS BBOWNE'S CHLOA 
DYNE is the TBUE PALLIATIYX 

MEUBALGIA, GOUT, CANCEB, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 

IMPOBTANT CAUTION. 

■ The IMMENSE SALE of th 
REMEDY has giTen rise to mai 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 

N.B. — EVERY BOTTLE 
GENUINE CHLOBODYNE BEAB 
on the GOVEBNMENT STAMP tl 
NAME of the INVENTOB, 

r^B. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 



SOLD IN BOTTLES, Is. l^d., 2a. 9d 
40. 6d., by all Chemists. 

BOLE MAirUTACTUBEB, 

J. T. DAVENPOBT, 33, GBEAT 
RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 

From Stmss ft Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla,— January 5, 1880. 

To J. T. Dayxkpobt, Esq., 83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

DxAB Sib, — Have the goodness to furnish us with your best quotation for Dr. J 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, as, being large buyers, we would much prefer doing bus* 
ness with you direct than through the wholesale houses. We embrace thisopportunil^ 
of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this jusily-estcemed medicin 
has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all oyer the East. As a remedy o 
general utility, we much question whether a better is imported into the country, ani 
we diall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. The othe 
brands, we are happy to si^, are now relegated to the native bazaars, and, judgin; 
from meir sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be but evanescent. We coulc 
multiply instances ad infinitum of the extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne' 
Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysenteir, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, tiie Vomiting o 
Pregnancy, and as a general sedative^ that have oocun^d under our i)ersonal observa 
tion during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible form o 
Cholera itself, we have witnessed its surprisingly controlling power. We have neve 
used any ol^er form of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm conviction tha 
it is decidedly the best, and also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and th 
pnbJio, ae we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is 
aelibente bzeaoh of faith on the past ot t3ie chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 

Memb^ncftlu Pharm. Soddv of Great BHU%u,HU^«o^\«.c>iVVM\vc«t^>^-%^:w.v 



"Misery&CrimearetheChildren of Bad Sanitary Conditions." 



^^0-s FRUIT s^iy," ^ 







imumiii'mi (him bid iJBiiitirjr Lu«g 

WATERLOO 



M(I[)K of nrevciilinn illx'up, 
rfnrtalarjre ill.iHtnird -h.viBiTeu 
xlhciiulilMlttiiuf ENO-H f£UII< 

THE FBDIT SALT f,nic nf 
Untun-a own pr^ilu'^'') beFiH 



iiCdUiplali 



r llluud I'uii 



THOITSJtHDa OF mLES IN 

hniof ihaKSO-SFUlurSAl.Tuf 

hnva tnvclleil ibhii* thiinuiHlB of 
nilln In IndU during tba Int 
t liirtOMi jtM, and in ill Ihs Twinu 
1 huic « uf cl<iii*tu 1 hvn Ibund 
KNO-4 imuil SALT Iha nuwt 
rttyrilifnir bcranm I oouM nl, 
(HperlnllTiriiT louir, bran niindiM, 



ar^Ferd 



miKi- 



It in ni 

IrunlilbBobtminsd. 
Ibui BiirbcTcnRi! ;ol In Ihs 



-.,_... ,„j7y of IhB FRUIT 8*1T no 

MTiUarwife, diiriiis Uh Imviul, IlHiiii) it In he 

Urni J olhen horo liivc fuumi UNO'S FKUIT ... _... „_ , 

Tndltii DiBAct. I iiin,Toiirti,&i'., A WiiDH, Central Uilibu? I'riiun, Pcnuab, Bumbw, 

JuiuBr; 30, IH8<.-Tg Mr. J. C. Keg." 

rpHB BBfllOM OF TBB ETERNAL FIBR-CIiarliw Marvin, 



1» tiM rstnili'uui Hrfriun nf the (JhiiIu, uni, " It wib lutlcipMIO) 
ru Ih tkt lltt to doubt (hut heltont long Itnitl iHpnnnblslo dotbojoi 



bit 1 but IhMU Ih tkt llttto doubt (hut 
Londun In thsCiii|din— adiiilHiwat 



that 



rcll« n 



I vhnniH 



i' ihoM in Bui 



Adt mcdlein 



.... __, „. _, ,„. ilnit opcoidoiiiillT proToko Hjniptomi 

ding ■ gciitic and llivigonllsg trrmtuioiil.''- Fnnn A'nceutli' Ilailf L'tarsnicli. 

S17DDEN CHASOSB OF WEATBBS, AHT EHESOEHOT, IHFLUEKU, 
FEVBRIBK Clim;).— UJtAWlNU.AN UTKKUBAFT OM THB BA?JK OF LIFB. 
— I^tn Iiaan, ft|0K<>. uniialuniL ri^'ilcinrnl, biialhinit impiirs air, tua rli^h fcHiil, (Iciiholla 
drink, icoulT, rlicuniatiu, nnd uthiT blond iioiiiniM, biilnuiini'iiii, Hlr^k-bradii-bo, akin Frnptlnna, 
viniplcx on tlia Om, nut of Dpiwllli!, sinirucn of rioinai'h, Ac., uia ENO'B FMUIT HALT. 
It In picaiwiit, cnuliBft. hcaltb-irlvinir, rrf>pi<bln)r, nnd Invliccinting. You cannot ovcrstata 
its xtrtt lalue In kocidng tha blood pnra uid iMa tmm dlacuM. 

CAUTION.— EniBliia «ch lludb'. uid wo lliat Ihi! Guixnle <■ marked "ENO'S 
FHriT SALT/- WUbaal|lronlaMiHsiM^t<<H/wiiynjMr<»aiuii(<ittaM. Euld bj 



ult ChomiiU 



Siradliini fn 



I laM litn imiKn.ti Hitm iy n mrftfai 
.. .Hl^i!(ui!|ril<iin(iii>irivnllMiniH. 

Vrepaied only at END'S FBUIT SALT WOBlKS. H.&XCKUa| 
LONDON, S.E.,l)^3.C.'£Yirf»"S6.\.«iA. ^ 



SAMPSON & CO., 

SDmii' SHIRT. 

Six for 
45s. 

51s. 



COLOURED FRENCH CAMBRIC. 6 for 46s. 
SARATTA GAUZE. Suitable for Travelling. 6for46E 
CALCUTTA FLANNEL SHIRTS. lOs. 6d. 
PYJAMA'S SLEEPING SUITS. 12s. ed. and 16s. 6d. 
TRUNKS. PORTMANTEAUS. UMBRELLAS. 
DENT'S DOGSKIN, CHEVRETTE, and KID GLOVES 

Dclailcd Pricid Outjit Liili aad Stlf-MtJiurtmenl Cartfi stnl m aftliiatian. 

TAILORING DEPARTMENT 

Tweed or Angola Trousers, 16s., 21s. 
Homespun Suits, eSs.. 70s. 

Diagonal Cloth Morning Coat and Waistcoat, 76s , OO 
Blue Serge Suits, 63s., 70s. 





TERM3:-ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. CASH, G PER GENT. DI8C0UN 






SAMPSON & CO., 
isiers, G-lovers, India and Colonial Outfitter! 
>8, QTO, o:x:poxi.x> so^zieiei^ 



FACma HAHOVBB SQUJUtE GATES, LOKOOK. W. 



BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 



I ALLEN S PORTMANTEAUS 



A^D STUONG DRESS BASKETS, 
37, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 

Neit Illustrated Catalogues of 600 oihir Articles for Home or 
. '" Continental Travelllni, Post Free. 





AILEITB PATENT 
EAUWAr airADBCIPLG 

FDBTHASTEATJ. FOBTKAHTEAU. 



ContiaMitftl Solid Leatlier Po. tmant^ an. Eccaie lock. 

CATALOGUES n(S% '^'^^ DrscousT 

FREE. 



p-tl 




BILT£B-riTT£D GLADSTONE BAQS. 




(BILVEB ASP W(»K\._ 



/WZf mOALS FOR QENERkL tlk&ms>^J^ 



